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“AMEN” is perhaps the commonest word of human 
‘speech. Three great religions have brought it into daily 
use wherever they have gone!. Like other things in 
daily use, indeed, it is probably seldom thought of, and 
some may be surprised to learn that much has been 
written about it; many a rule concerning its use, many 
&@ maxim regarding its value. Much, it is true, of what 
has been said may be paltry enough according to the 
estimate of to-day. But as long as the word “Amen” 
continues to occupy the place it does in synagogue and 
church and mosque, it must merit attention. It is, in fact, 
one of those beautiful relics of the past, the legitimate hold 
of which upon the imagination and the heart an age such as 
ours does well to cherish, while some of the facts gathered 

! 

1 This is illustrated by the story, the source of which I do not know, 
of a meeting between two converts to Christianity—perhaps an Indian 
and a Pacific Islander—one of whom was reading in his own tongue the 
Christian Scriptures. Communication between them was impossible, till 
one of them thought of summing up his mental attitude to the contents 
of the book in the doxology ‘‘ Hallelujah,” whereupon the other at once 
heartily replied ‘‘ Amen.” The Hebrew expressions had, of course, been 
naturalized in both languages. 
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in this article have a certain additional interest from their 
bearing on other wider and more important subjects '. 

1. The word “Amen.’—The fundamental idea of the 
root jex, in the north and south Semitic languages 
alike’, is “stability, steadfastness, reliability.” “Amen” 
represents in form an old Semitic amin, which, according 
to analogy, should be an intransitive adjective®. It has 
retained this power, however, only in the somewhat rare 
Arabic Amin", “safe, secure,” while in Hebrew “‘ Amen” 
has become an indeclinable particle. As contrasted with 
other particles from the same root, it seems to involve 
the will as well as, perhaps we should say rather than, the 
judgment‘. This is best seen on an examination of 
the instances of its occurrence in the Old Testament. 

2. Usage of “Amen” in the Old Testament. (1) Modes 
of Use.—The first thing that strikes one about the use of 
“Amen” in the Old Testament is that it is practically 


1 Some (especially statistical) details have been retained merely for 
the sake of giving them a permanent record somewhere, for reference 
if they should ever be wanted. 

? Cf. e.g. Assyrian temeni, ‘‘ foundation,” and Syriac, ‘‘daily bread,” in 
the Paternoster (Curetonian and Sinaitic Palimpsest MSS.) on the one 
hand ; and Aethiopic amena, “ trust,” and also ‘‘ confess” (hardly ‘‘ verum 
esse,” as Dillmann says, quoting Luke i. 1), on the other. 

5 Barth, indeed, regards it (Die Nominalbildung, &c., 5c and 7b) as an 
abstract noun. Nor is it an answer to say that the feminine form amint 
or amant (mx) is abstract; for in Hebrew, at least in the first letters 
of the Dictionary, when words exist in both forms, it is rather the rule 
than the exception that they should agree in this respect. Moreover, on 
the other hand, the majority of nouns of the form amin are concrete, and 
there is, as a matter of fact, a difference between amin and amint (see 
next note). 

* For mx, see especially Isa. xliii. 9, where E. V. is right, as against 
the LXX and Peshitta, in rendering mow as oratio recta, Truth!” Cf. also 
the quasi-adverbial use of mox at the end of a sentence in Ps. exxxii. 11 
and Jer. x. 10 (see also 1 Kings xvii. 24, Pesh.). The three particles 
referred to above are connected with the parallel stem amuna, myo (JE) 
introduces a solemn confession (Gen. xx. 12, Josh. vii. 20) ; nyox (8 times, 
6 in Job) seems to be used by preference to introduce hypothetical or 
ironical sentences; while DON (5 times) always introduces a question 
(Ps. lviii. 2, reading poy with most, is sarcastic). 
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confined to the literature that modern criticism regards as 
Exilic or Post-Exilic. What makes this still more note- 
worthy is that the three cases of which this cannot be 
said form a class by themselves—they are cases of what 
we may call the Initial Amen. Benaiah, after receiving 
instructions about the coronation of Solomon, replies: 
“Amen! Yahweé the God of my lord the king say so too!” 
(1 Kings i. 36). So Jeremiah says to Hananiah: “Amen! 
Yahweé do so!” &c. (Jer. xxviii. 6). In the third passage 
it is God that is addressed; Jeremiah replies to the 
“word” that came to him from Yahwé in the phrase: 
*“ Amen; Yahwé!” In these cases “Amen” is a kind 
of conversational particle, and stands by itself, prefixed 
to an exclamatory sentence, expressing a wish, “So be it!” 

In the later literature the “Amen” tends to become 
more and more liturgical. The Deuteronomist makes “ all 
the people” say “Amen” to each of the twelve! curses 
(Deut. xxvii. 15-26); Nehemiah tells us that the “ congre- 
gation” pledged itself in the matter of the poor brethren 
by a solemn “Amen” (Neh. v. 13); when Tobias and Sarah 
were left alone he prayed, and at the end of his prayer 
“she said with him, Amen” (Tobit viii. 8)?; and, aecording 
to the Vulgate, when Gabael prayed and blessed Tobias, 
all who were present said, “Amen” (Tobit ix.12). In this 
group the sentence introduced by the “Amen” is left 
to be understood from the situation. We might call this 
the Detached Amen. 

This liturgical “Amen” tended to become double. “Amen, 
Amen” is the formula assigned by the Priestly writer to the 
suspected wife in the oath of purgation (Num. v. 22%); as 
it is also the formula with which the people solemnly 
accepted the Priestly Law (Neh. viii, 64= 1 Esdras 


1 So in MSS. A and F of the LXX. B and Luc. have thirteen, having 
two curses in ver. 22 or ver. 23. 
2 The Vulgate text differs at this point, and has no ‘‘ Amen.” Syr. and 
Aeth. follow LXX. 
5 It is single in the Targums. 
* The ‘“‘ Amen” is single in LXX (BNA Luc.). 
B2 
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ix. 471), and, according to the romance, the words of 
Ozias (Judith xiii. 26 [20]*)*. This formula becomes 
“Amen and Amen*” when following a doxology at the 
end of each of the first three divisions of the Psalter, 
although in the fourth division (Ps. evi. 48°), and the 
equivalent 1 Chron. xvi. 36, there is for some reason 
only one “Amen,” and so at the end of 3 and 4 Macc. We 
have thus what we may call a Final Amen, and the 
Vulgate provides us with two cases where a speaker says 
“Amen” to his own prayer, viz. 2 Esdras (i.e. Neh.) xiii. 31, 
and Tobit xiii. 18, while the same thing occurs in Pr. of 
Manasses, ver. 23°. A pure Swbscriptional Amen appears in 
the Old Testament only at the end of Tobit’. It also is 
single. There remain to be considered only four passages 
where our authorities disagree as to what we should read, 
“Amen” or something else, and so we must examine the 
usage of the Versions. 

(2) Treatment of “ Amen” in the Versions. The practice 
of the LXX confirms the view just propounded as to the 


history of the word “ Amen,” while it illustrates the necessity 
of considering the various parts of the LXX apart. In the 
Pentateuch the LXX regularly translates jox into Greek 8, 
and the same practice is continued throughout the Prophets, 


' So in B, Syr., and Aeth.; but Vulg., A, and Luc. have only one dyjv. 

? Only one “Amen” in A. 

’ Ecclus. 1. 29 ends in E. V. and some Greek MSS. with a doxology and 
double ‘‘ Amen,” but the best MSS. and edd. and Vulg. omit the whole 
clause. The Syriac text differs at this point. 

* The LXX [BNART} has no “and.” 

5 MSS. AR*T of the LXX have two “ Amens,” but N follows the M.T. 
with one. 

* It is to be noted that we have only Latin authority for what has since 
become so common, an ‘‘Amen” said to one’s own prayer (for Prayer of 
Manasses, ver. 23, might fairly be regarded as of subscriptional origin), 
and, as we shall see, the usage can hardly be said to be found in the 
New Testament. 

7 So in BA; in & it may be almost said to be preceded by a doxology. 

* The LXX translates ‘‘Amen” by yévaro eight times, by dAn@as once 
(Jer. xxxv. 6 [BNAQ]=M.T. xxviii. 6). For the other Greek versions, 
see farther on. 
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Former and Latter, and even the Psalter. But when we 
come to the work of the Chronicler, we find jx simply 
transliterated duyvy, even in 1 Chron. xvi. 36 (though = 
Ps. evi. 48). This practice, once begun, is continued right 
through the Apocryphal books’. Aquila admitted dyjv to 
1 Kings i. 36, but uses remorw6ijtw in Jer. xxxv. [xxviii.] 6, 
and elsewhere (probably always) wemorwuévws. Theodo- 
tion uses dyjv in the one place (Deut. xxvii. 15) where we 
can trace him (see, however, below on Isa. xxv. 1), and 
Symmachus appears to ! ~e carried this practice through 
consistently (we can test it in six cases). The same is true 
of the Aramaic (Targum and Peshitta) and Latin Versions, 
except that naturally the Vulgate Psalter has fiat= yévoiro. 
The English Version carried the general rule of the Vulgate 
right through the Psalter also, but for some unaccountable 
reason followed the LXX in Jer. xi. 5. The Revised 
Version has of course restored “Amen” there. 

The phenomena of the Versions appear thus to confirm 
the impression given us by the M.T.: whether “Amen” 
was common or not, originally, as a conversational particle, 
it became more and more common as a liturgical formula, 
and the more it became stereotyped in this way the less did 
it suggest any definite idea to the mind that needed to be 
translated into other languages, and the more natural did 
it become to transliterate it as duyv, amen. Whether the 
tendency can be traced even farther than this already 
in the LXX is not so certain. The LXX has, no doubt, 
discovered three “ amens” in the Old Testament not to be 
found in the M.T.; but then it renders them yévorro, not 
durjv, and they do not seem to be cases of ingenuity, such as 
we shall find later in Rabbinical literature, but rather of 
a faulty MS. or careless reading. Thus in Jer. xv. 11 79K 
has been read jox, while in Jer. iii. 19 ‘‘ Amen” must have 
been known as a Jiving word in the language rather than 
as merely a liturgical formula, when 7'% was read as “4 ’* ‘x, 

' Except Judith xiii. 20 (yévorro, yévoiro), where, however, Aeth. and 
Pesh. have ‘* Amen, Amen.” 
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i.e. ‘D> mn jox, and translated Tévorro, Kipe’ Sr. Still 
it is, of course, quite as possible that it was some earlier 
Hebrew copyist that made this mistake. In Isa. xxv. 1, 
the LXX, followed by Theodotion, read yévoiro, i.e. j2X, 
where the M.T. has jO&'". There can be little doubt 
that the M.T. is right in these three passages. The case 
is somewhat different in Isa. Ixv. 15. Here it is the 
Massoretes (followed by Symmachus and Vulgate, and sup- 
ported by Aquila’s zemorwyérvws) that have found f28, where 
the LXX render dAn@ivdv and Targ. 8°? Tbe. Symmachus 
actually understands this jpx in the liturgical sense, and, 
as we shall see, it was probably so interpreted in the 
Apostolic age. But as, on the one hand, the liturgical 
“Amen” is peculiar to men in reply to God, and on the 
other hand, Barth’s theory that jP8 is an abstract noun has 
hardly been substantiated, it is most probable that “Amen” 
is not the original form of the word in this place. It is 
natural to think of ARON (cf. AROS 5x, Deut. xxxii. *". 
especially as this is translated dAn@vov in Isa. xxv. 1. 
Still simpler would be the almost equivalent }2& following 
it in the same verse—a suggestion, in favour of which 
might be urged the fact that the LXX itself has actually 
converted this latter 728 into {®8, which, as usual, it trans- 
lates by yévotro. 

3. Result—Our examination of the use of the word 
“Amen” in the Old Testament has given us twelve certain 
cases in the Hebrew text, and six to ten in the Apocrypha, 
and seems to lead to the following conclusions as to Old 
Testament usage. (1) The original use of “ Amen” was to 
introduce an answer to a previous speaker (1 Kings i. 36, 
Jer. xxviii. 6, xi. 5). (2) Then the words of the answer 
were suppressed, and “ Amen” stood alone (Deut. xxvii. 15 ff, 
Neh. v. 13, 1 Chron. xvi. 36 = Ps. evi. 48, Tobit viii. 8, 


Aq. has memoropévws, i.e. probably ‘‘Amen,” and Sym, aiore, i.e. 
probably not ‘* Amen.” 
* Cf. Ps. xxxi. 6 Mx ox; 2 Chr. xv. 3 NON-TN; Jer. x. 10 MON ON; in 
which last case, indeed, Theod. has @cds dAn&vés, as the LXX has here. 
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ix. 12 [Vulg.]), this liturgical “ Amen” tending to become 
double (Num. v. 22, Neh. viii. 6 [M. T.] = 1 Esdras ix. 47 
[B, Syr., Aeth.], Judith xiii. 26). (3) The next stage is 
where there is no indication of a change of speaker, so that 
“ Amen” actually appears to be the last word of the sole 
speaker, instead of the first (or only) word of the response. 
This usage is exemplified in two ways: (a) in the formal 
subscriptions appended, in conformity with Eastern custom, 
to a completed MS. Such “Amens” standing absolutely 
after a doxology are found in the Old Testament (“ Amen 
and Amen”) at the end of the first three (four) divisions 
of the Psalter (Pss. xli, lxxii, Ixxxix), and then, at a very 
much later date, in 3 and 4 Maccabees ; (b) in the “ Amen” 
said by the speaker to his own prayer, found twice in the 
Vulgate (2 Esdras [i.e. Neh.] xiii. 31 and Tobit xiii. 18), and 
also in Prayer of Manasses, ver. 23. (4) Already in our 
oldest MS. of Tobit we have what is almost a fourth stage, 
a simple subscriptional “Amen,” without doxology. We 
have thus in the Old Testament four usages: (i) Introductory, 
(ii) Detached, (iii) Final, (iv) Subscriptional. 

4. New Testament.—The growing liturgical use of “ Amen” 
in the later books of the Old Testament, and the phenomena 
of the LXX, prepare us for what we find in the New 
Testament, the Textus Receptus of which contains the word 
in some 119g places, of which the Revised Version retains 
1001, Strange to say, each of the four usages we have 
just found in the Old Testament is represented in the New 
Testament also. Usage i. (Introductory), which we have 
seen reason to regard as the original, is represented 
naturally enough by the “Amens” in the non-Epistolary 
part of the Apocalypse (vii. 12%, xix. 4, xxii. 20) prefixed 
to a doxology, and referring back to words of another 


1 «© Amen” is retained in the Vulgate throughout ; and in the English 
versions outside of the Gospels. In the Gospels, when it introduces 
a sentence, it is translated “Verily,” and at first, in the Old English 
versions, it seems to have been regularly rendered “ sodlice.” 

2 Westcott and Hort have here also a final ‘‘ Amen” in square brackets. 
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speaker. Usage ii. (Detached) is found in the remaining 
“Amen” of this part of the Apocalypse (v. 14), and is 
testified to by Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 16. Corresponding to 
usage iii. (Final) we have the usage of the New Testament 
Epistles (including the first part of the Apocalypse). If we 
exclude Apoc. i. 7', where a liturgical “Amen” is added 
to va at the end of a solemn statement, the thirty-four 
“Amens” of the Epistles [T.R.] fall into two groups, 
fifteen following doxologies, and nineteen following bless- 
ings. The fifteen doxology “ Amens” are all well attested 
(except 2 Pet. iii. 18)*, but of the nineteen benediction 
“ Amens” only two (Rom. xv. 33, Gal. vi. 18) are retained 
by Westcott and Hort, although they admit two others 
(1 Thess. iii. 13, a prayer, and Heb. xiii. 25) to their margin, 
and the Revised Version even admits the last mentioned, 
and Apoe. xxii. 21 to its text, as also, though doubtfully, 
Philem, 25. Of usage iv. (Subscriptional) there is no 
instance in the best texts of the New Testament ; but there 
is a marked tendency to it in later MSS.% 

As the book of Acts does not contain “ Amen,” all that 
remains to be examined is the Gospels. It is remarkable 
that these documents, whose literary history forms so 
intricate a problem, contain far more “Amens” than all 
the rest of the books of the Old and New Testaments 
together ; and yet their usage does not exactly correspond 
to any one of the four stages we have distinguished. These 
“ Amens” are all of one kind—for the five final “ Amens”’* 
are wanting in the best texts—and form a very peculiar 
class, unparalleled in Hebrew literature’. They are initial 

' Apoc, i. 18, 1 John v. 21, 2 John 13, which somewhat resemble it, are 
excluded in R. V. 

* Retained in R.V., but omitted by Westcott and Hort. The other 
fourteen are Rom. i. 25, ix. 5, xi. 36, xvi. 27, Gal. i.5, Eph. iii. 21, Phil. iv. 20, 
1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 16, 2 Tim. iv. 18, Heb. xiii. 21, 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11, Jude 25. 

* Aethiopic MSS. often have a triple ‘‘Amen,” corresponding to the 
NNW of post-Biblical Hebrew. 

* Matt. vi. 13, and at the close of each Gospel. 

° Delitzsch in Zeitsch, fiir Luth, Theol., 1856, p. 422, and Dalman, Gram. des 
Jiid.-Pal. Araméiisch, p. 193, note. 
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“Amens” like group i. (pre-exilic and Apocalypse), but 
seem to lack the indispensable backward reference. This 
is the more striking as they are all in sayings of Jesus, and 
very frequently occur in a sort of dialogue’. An examina- 
tion of these passages, however—and they number about 
fifty-two in the Synoptics and twenty-five in John—will 
generally show that there is some trace, after all, of 
a reference either to some preceding words, or to the 
sentiment underlying them ?. 

In Luke “Amen” occurs only six times®, three of the 
cases being common to the Synoptics, and three in verses 
peculiar to Luke. In three other places Luke has aAn0ds 
where the parallel passages in the Synoptics have dyn‘, 
and once (Luke xi. 51) vai corresponds to an dy in 
Matthew. In Luke iv. 25, a verse peculiar to Luke, én’ 
dAnbelas may represent an original dyjv, but in view of the 
dunv in the preceding verse this is perhaps hardly likely °. 
In five (six ®) passages peculiar to Matthew and Luke, the 


latter simply omits dujv. The avoidance not only of the 
form dyujv, but even sometimes of any equivalent particle, 
is therefore characteristic of the third Gospel. 

Mark has four passages where dyyy is peculiar to him, 
although Matthew has a parallel passage; while Matthew 
has only two lacking in Mark. The frequency of dynv 
in Matthew is due to nineteen passages not in Mark, viz. 


1 They are invariably followed by Aéyw dpi, except where this naturally 
becomes Aéyw oo, viz. in the solemn sayings to Peter (John xiii. 38= 
Mark xiv. 30, John xxi. 18), to the thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 43), and 
to Nicodemus (John iii. 3, 5, 11) ; and this form is used rhetorically once 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 26). , 

2 e.g. Matt. vi. 2: “The hypocrites [pray] in the synagogues... that 
they may have glory of men. Amen, I say unto you, They have received 
their reward.” 

8 For xiii. 35, where it is wanting in the parallel Matt. xxiii. 39, does 
not have it in the best texts. 

* Luke ix. 27, xii. 44 (where, however, D has dynv), and xxi. 3. 

* én’ dAnOeias in LXX oftenest represents Dy2x: also 2x? and vit. 

* In Luke xv. 7 the orws in a sense represents the dyny of Matt. 
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nine! peculiar to Matthew and ten where the parallel in 
Luke either omits (a) simply the duu (five or six times’), 
or (b) the whole formula *, or else changes it into something 
else +, Of the Synopties, therefore, it is Mark that seems 
never to avoid the word. 

A well-known peculiarity of the fourth Gospel is that 
it invariably (twenty-five times) has dyujv duyjv, as against 
the just as invariable single dujv of the Synoptics (about 
fifty-two times); and this phenomenon occurs even in one 
and the same saying, e.g. John xiii. 38=Mark xiv. 30= 
Matt. xxvi. 34=Luke xxii. 34, where Luke, as already 
explained, omits the dunv altogether’. Delitzsch ® explained 
this peculiarity of the fourth Gospel as being due to 
a corruption of the Aramaic vernacular amen aména 
(=anen amer-’na=dphv A€yw), which sounded like dui 
aunv, but Dalman (oc. cit.) contests this explanation’. 

Two New Testament passages alone remain, and in these 
auyv is treated as a noun*. In Apoc. iii. 14, where it is 
masculine, it is immediately explained as a designation 
of Christ as “the faithful and true witness.’ The key to 
this usage is doubtless the traditional Massoretic pointing 
of Isa. lxv. 16, which as we have seen is at least as old 
as Symmachus, with possibly a reminiscence of the practice 
of Jesus and of 2 Cor. i. 20. This latter passage is less 
clear; but 7d dyjv has probably about the same meaning 
as in 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

5. Liturgical Use of Amen.—We have already observed 
the increasingly liturgical character of the ‘“‘Amens” in 
post-exilic literature. (1) Our positive knowledge of the 


' A tenth (Matt. xviii. 19) has dyqv in square brackets in Westcott and 
Hort, but none in R. V. 

* Matt. v. 26, viii. 10, x. 15, xi. 11, xiii. 17 (xviii. 13). 

* Ibid. v. 18, xvii. 20. * Ibid. xxiii. 36, xxiv. 47. 

> The other twenty-four passages are peculiar to John. ® loc. cit. 

7 Apparently on the ground that the alleged pronunciation is a charac- 
teristic of the Babylonian not the Palestinian Talmud. See, however, pp. 71 
and 77 of the same work. 

® The third passage (1 Cor. xiv. 16) calls for no remark. 
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details of the temple ritual of this period is very limited 
indeed. From 1 Chron. xvi. 7-36 it would appear that 
in the time of the chronicler it was the custom that when 
the Levitical choir sang selections (one or more) from the 
Psalter, the people answered, saying ‘‘ Amen,” and praised 
Yahwé!. It is at least plausible to hold that the usage * 
was one which, being well known, did not need to be 
constantly indicated in the MSS. of the Psalter, and that 
so, from motives of economy of space, the doxology was 
omitted except at the end of the great divisions of the 
Psalter (so Gratz)*. If this be so, we should find a parallel 
case in the English Church Prayer-book, where the Amen- 
doxology used after every selection from the Psalter 
is not printed. On the other hand, the comment of 
Shelomo b. Melech on Ps. xli. 14 suggests an equally 
plausible explanation of the presence of these doxologies : 
onan sma tpon wmbsa bed axnn jm) won “3; 
and, when Gritz urges in support of the other view 
that in 1 Chron. xvi the Amen-doxology is added to 
selections from Pss. ev and xevi which want it, he seems 
to fail to take account of Ps. evi. 47 which is also included. 

(2) Even for the Herodian temple ritual our witnesses are 
not contemporary, and such as they are they are not only 
meagre, but so unsystematic and fragmentary, not to say 
conflicting, that it is precarious to try to construct a sys- 
tematic account, especially as the practice may have varied. 
We can hardly do more here than mention some of the 
points. 

The chief occasions when one would look for Amen- 
responses in the ordinary temple ritual are these : (a) When 
the priests came out on to the steps and pronounced the 


1 It is likely enough that some such practice was in existence even 
if with Reuss, and after him Stade (and Cornill?), we regard this passage 
as a later insertion into the work of the Chronicler, which originally 
passed directly from ver. 7 to ver. 37. 

? Cf. Ps. lxviii. 35 [36] and 1 Chron. xxix. 20. 

3 Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1872, p. 486. 
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blessing on the people (Tamid. vii. 2), and the latter, at 
a signal, prostrated themselves and worshipped. In this 
ritual, however, the blessing was not, as in the synagogues, 
pronounced in three parts with an “ Amen” after each, but 
in one (ibid.); and a longer response was used (see further 
below). (b) When, after attending to the other offerings, 
the priest stooped to pour out the drink-offering, and at 
a signal the Levitic choir chanted the selection from the 
Psalter ; for, at the trumpet blast that marked every pause, 
the people bowed and worshipped (Tamid. vii. 3). But we 
are not told of any “ Amen” at this point. (c) In response 
to the concluding doxology with which the Levites may 
have ended their chant. If we assume that doxologies 
were really said after each Psalm, then it is at least possible 
to assume also that the forms used in the Herodian temple 
have been preserved for us in Taan. 16b, where we are 
told that to each of the special doxologies on fast days for 
rain, which ended with the words, “ Blessed be Yahwé, the 
God of Israel, from age to age” (ndiyn 10 Seow nbs ‘na 
nbn yn), the people replied, “ Blessed be the name of the 
glory of his kingdom for ever and ever” (i125 N33 ov 73 
sy) ody). But the argument that a rarer ceremony (prayer 
for rain) borrowed its ritual from some more common one, 
needs to be used with caution; and more precarious still 
is the assumption (Gratz) that the more common one was 
precisely the daily Psalm ritual. Still this is as likely as 
not to have been so, and with this proviso we may accept 
the hypothesis!. 

All this, however, gives us no certain “ Amen.” And there 
is a well known and often repeated statement in the Talmud, 
that “Amen” was in fact not said in the temple, but only 
in the synagogues (233). In the temple the form used 
was the response quoted above (‘1 ow 7173). The explana- 


? See some interesting discussions and conjectures in Ludwig Blau’s 
article, ‘Origine et Histoire de la Lecture du Schema” (Revue des Etudes 
Juives, XXXI, 179-201, including the subject of the practice in the 
Synagogue of Jericho. 
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tion follows (Taan. Bab. 16b): wspoa jor pay pry jr 
yas ov 1293" Ohya sy odin yo ood “A ne 1993 wip Www". 
Judah Calats (pbs mm), however, is probably nearer the 
truth when he points us (Sefer ha Musar, Pereq 4, ed. 
Mantua, p. 42) to those passages in the Talmud that tell 
us that in the temple the divine name in the priestly 
benediction was uttered as spelled (12n>3), instead of, as 
usual, 19293, i.e. by the substitution of a less awful name, 
and that accordingly the ‘“‘ Amen” said in the synagogues 
after each of the three parts of the benediction was omitted 
in the temple. It would appear, therefore, that when 
the Tetragrammaton was pronounced, the longer blessing 
‘1 py 3 was used. The meaning of this obviously is, 
as Gratz clearly saw, not that people were not allowed to 
say “Amen” in the temple, but that there the special 
solemnity of the service demanded, and the postponement 
of the response to the end of the whole act allowed, the use 
of a more extended and impressive formula than a single 
“Amen;” just as in the English Church “ Amen” alone 
is sung after hymns or short prayers, but after each Psalm 
a complete doxology. 

If now we venture to apply these results to the Psalm 
ritual, we find that the Amen-doxology has disappeared. 
What then of the five doxologies in Pss. xli, Ixxii, 1xxxix, evi, 
and 1 Chron. xvi? Can it be that they are really not temple 
doxologies at all, but synagogue doxologies? This was 
Griatz’s view; and he accordingly maintained that they 
made their way into the Psalter only after the destruction 
of the temple. Their presence in the LXX, however, and 
especially in the translated form yévotro (see above), seems 
against this view. Gritz himself could not see ‘how the 
Amen-doxology could have made its way into 1 Chron. xvi 
so late as this. Can we indeed be sure that “Amen” was 
not really said after all, only appended at the end of the 
longer formula, as it is in the English ritual just referred to ? 

(3) In the synagogue the response to the Shema seems 


1 i.e. Neh. ix. 5. 
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to have been the long one (131 pw 713: Griitz, loc. cit., p. 493), 
although usage varied; but the response to the priestly 
blessing, which was closely associated with the prayer, was 
“ Amen,” and the leader (aa nn spd anyn) was directed not 
to join in the “Amen” lest his mind should be disturbed 
(Aon AD, Ber. V, 4)'. 

(4) Outside the synagogue, too, “Amen” was used in 
response to the father’s blessing before and after food, 
though (notwithstanding Tobit viii. 8) not in private 
prayer (Lightf., Hor. Heb., 302), and it frequently occurs, 
as already remarked, at the end of MSS. and treatises ?, 
as also on epitaphs (e.g. ndd x’NN fIY pa My ‘AN ANN). 
Other formulae in use are: 75s, i.e. P¥7 A 4D fo; NY, 
i.e. joX Tman Sma ovn nwy2, as an introductory formula 
like the Mohammedan, bi’smi ‘Wahi ’rrahmani ’rrahim ; 
NY, Le. [ON DMO PANY ye, or xO”, Le. paw Od AW 
jen, after a man’s name; and xy2’9n, i.e. jON PAY }93 we AN, 
after the mention of one who is deceased, like the Arabic, 
salla ’allahu ‘alachti wa sallam. 

6. Jewish doctrine of “ Amen.’ —The theoretical pre- 
scriptions concerning the use of “Amen” were many. 
The following specimens will be sufficient to illustrate 
the style. The bread must not be broken at meals till 
“ Amen” was quite finished (jos abaw sy yad ¢xen yyan px 

‘yn ‘an, Ber., f. 47a), except in the case of one or two 
delaying inordinately (»sy ox sex payn an ‘ap ads ox Sax 
wT ANY 1D PINOY prs ond pnoad poy pea pomNnw own, 
Judah Calats, loc. cit., f. 42a, ll. 14-16). “Amen” could 
be freely said to a benediction uttered by a Jew; but 
in the case of a Gentile (Samaritan) great caution must 
be used (qri9n ‘MDA ANN poN Pay PX 7307 Seawn ans jON py 
nsian 55 yeww sy, Ber. VIL, 8)*%. A man must not pro- 

! For the practice at a later date, see Maimonides, Mishneh Torah Hilchoth 


Tephillah, § 9. 
2 e.g.y'D ys, ie. 11 mb my? fOR. N52, ie. POR) poR Dw) oP JI. 
3 Contrast Bartholomaeus Gavantus, Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum (Rome, 
1736), tom. I, pars iv, tit. ix, p. 1085, ‘‘Ad monitionem pro Judaeis, non 


respondetur, Amen.” 
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nounce “Amen”’ hurriedly, or incompletely, or inattentively 
(lit. orphan '), or disconnectedly (jox xdby nBion pow Nd pay pe 
yao As73 pry xdy mine jose xby mw, Ber.,f. 47a). “Hurriedly” 
was explained by some to mean “cutting short the first 
vowel,” by others, “before the last word of the benediction 
was completely uttered” (“wrap w™ jon “p2 4b”N7 ND ID 
snann “ow onp invyd ano xdw ims jon xbv, Orach Chajim 
(pwn mux, DY m3), ed. Venice, 1550, I, f. 84b). “Incom- 
pletely” was explained as “cutting short the last letter” 
(nn) NANNY ABI ANID ew py’ ANP TOMO was, Orach 
Chajim, f. 85b, 1. 20 f.), or cutting the word into two parts 
(ibid.). “Inattentively”” was applied to “Amen” uttered 
by one who had not heard the words of the blessing 
(An AMS JID Way mun TAX ADI ANN NAY wT ADIN’ jOX 
nyow xdwy ano nay movn qnap Asta ws yyw ”yEr Ayo 18 
MON’ pe NAT OX wine my Kd, Orach Chajim, cap. 74, § 8, 
quoted in Vitringa, De Synagoga, p. 1100); or, according to 
another tradition, to “Amen” said at an interval after the 
blessing (nyt by jox may Aaa OY Dw AIMD por anNdy Ann’ jON 
mana ami, Orach Chajim, 85b, 1. 24 f.). “ Disconnectedly” 
is explained as hurriedly and without attention (Judah 
Calats [p53 am], op. cit., f. 42a, 1.11). Moreover, Ben Azzai 
urges home the lesson by the assurance that as one deals 
with his “Amens” so shall he himself or his children 
be dealt with (* pm y23 yA AMIN jON AnyT 5D TW ONY 72 
yo) BOPM? AawWP ‘nD 1ADMN’ ABwN, Ber. 47 a), holding out 
the inducement that whosoever prolongs his “ Amens” in 
so doing prolongs his days also (1b panxo poxa won dy 
yn 1, ibid.). The exact degree of prolongation of 
“Amen” must have been difficult to hit, however, for it 
must not be prolonged too much (1 x19 7M jONX maya 53 
mo xbx, Ber. 47), lest it drown the voice of the reader 
Oxi any PANew> nyow2 mINA nap pry Bd, Orach Chajyim, 
f. 85 b, 1. 35). Nor must it be said too loud (xd pox anya 
ran any wp max», Orach Chajim, cap. 78, § 8, quoted in 


1 So.a Psalm is called ‘‘orphan” when nothing is said of author or 
occasion of composition (sow Noi, Ab. Zar., 24 b, line 7 from foot). 
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Vitr., loc. cit.). The right speed is defined by the time 
it would take to say “God, faithful king” (> nyp AsnN 
wor’? 5”0 ¥’x ‘ond Sovw, ibid.); while in the large syna- 
gogues the right moment was indicated by waving a scarf. 
Thus we read of the synagogue in Alexandria: py Sy non 
rox mays pray psy ys pnom mdy amy noon jm AMyyoNa 
wx pay oym day a2 A mdm (Succah, 51 b). 

An almost superstitious reverence for the word appears 
again in the following doctrines. He that saith “Amen” 
is greater than he that uttereth the benediction (myn by 
JVann yo any jor, Judah Calats, loc. cit., 1. 19), because it is 
the former that secures the answer (InwN1D WPNA NM NIT 5 
nbysa qraon nano S$ennd mony mtn mpo bx asian ynwnd 
ove Toon 2d inswnn yrp Ne PER ANAT JON ANN NID ApH 
p53, ibid.). Rabbi Jonah tells of the special merit of 
saying “ Amen” to each benediction (mz12 53 an jON ADA 
orvoya tv SSenns ain in, Orach Chajim, f. 84 b, foot). Rabbi 
Judah says, “Whosoever saith ‘Amen’ in this age is 
worthy to say it in the next age also; and so King David 
saith, ‘Blessed is Yahwé, the God of Israel, from this age 
and to that age, Amen and Amen,’ i.e. once ‘ Amen’ in this 
age and again ‘Amen’ in the coming age” (Tanchuma, 
cited in Buxtorf, De Synag. judaica, in Ugolini, Thesawrus, 
IV, col. 1376). And so we read, “ Whosoever saith ‘Amen 
religiose et cum summa attentione,’ speedeth on our de- 
liverance” (ibid.). Rabbi Shim‘on, we are told, said, “ Who- 
ever shall say ‘Amen’ with all his strength (i.e. with firm 
purpose), to him the gates of Paradise shall be opened 
(Qb pnme [inna 52a ers] ina 552 yo anya 55 pyny om IK 
jy }2 “yw), for it is said,‘ Open the gates that the righteous 
nation which keepeth truth may enter in'’” (Orach Chajim, 
85 b, ll. 8 ff.), the exegesis of which verse is thus given: 
“Say not shomer eminim, ‘which keepeth truth,’ but 
she omer Amen *, ‘which saith Amen’” (oN Tw “pn dx 
won ow xdx, Sanhed. 110 b-111 a). 


1 Isa. xxvi. 2. 
? The saying is often quoted with Amenim (pl.) for Amen. 
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Nor is this semi-magic power of “Amen” confined 
to this life. In Seder R. Amram (ed. Warsaw, f. 13 b, foot) 
we read of the righteous answering “Amen” to David’s 
song of praise to God, whereupon “the sinners of Israel 
answer ‘Amen’ from Gehenna.” When God graciously 
inquires about them he is told “though they are in 
great straits, they force themselves, and say before thee, 
‘Amen.’” God saith to the angels, “Open for them the 
gates of the garden of Eden, that they may enter and 
praise before me,” for it is said, Open ye, &c. (Isa. xxvi. 2). 
A similar story, going into much more detail, may be seen 
in J. P. Stehelin, Rabbinic Literature, II, 68 f. 

On the other hand, we find elsewhere importance attached 
to the mental attitude of the worshipper in the following 
explanation of ¥ "y19 DYN (Ps. xxxi. 24 [23]), where the 
merit lies in faith undaunted by perplexities and delays: 
jON PY Om “nom AND JA ¥’y THIN ADDN jOR “MWY dN 
Tow DINE AMY AI”pnAa POND. ONO MAN wT Nd IN 
yya2 on or rda32 8d psy pose pry mr Sane bea qa ye 
y’y wow phd ain pa empn tnyy proxy Nayne2 run A 
ama ynyy na”paa prox man. eA Py Ode ana W3 
‘yi “ON NA oR pay (Orach Chajim, 85 a). 

Again, Rabbi Jose tells us that “Amen” has three 
powers: it is an adjuration (Num. v. 22)*, an acceptance 
of a form of words (Deut. xxvii. 26), or an acquiescence in 
another's saying (Jer. xxviii. 6) (NxM 372 ‘DY ‘37 ON 
“aan nbsp 13° fOk JON AWN MIN INIT AMIY 139° * + TON 
$5 ape ome meyd mein ann mas nse pp xd ‘ew aN Snot 


* pbyd Nad RIV POO NP POX OP IEA wa paws Aap pd AYw WN Tow 
To (fol. 14) ‘O32 PND pox par ee Ey: pep PM Parr wnby voir 
Dow Sw 2127 PI) Wow * OPI PND POX prww xX oF 1D ONIN A’apT TOM 
TOW PO * POX PI) ONO OPINND Ada my2 OND “pyNw BNW yew oT 
2 ND OW WIND WNW I NOP wi PY po ww pd ND orNdnd A”apn 
DON WON NON DMN WD NWN ON? ON Ww pty. 

? Shemuel says: yo. TIW NOD TWIIwW WN POX ADT 5) (Surenhusius, 
Mishna, III, 211 b). On Rabbinic explanations of the double “‘ Amen” in 
Num. v. 22, see Sota, II, 5 (e.g. spawn Sy jor * mbm by por). 

VOL. IX. Cc 
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> yOR wean Sx Oy ANY BND ONIT AON 12 * pOR OyN 
7737 nx ‘nm op ‘na avy, Shebu. 36a). 

Finally, to the question, “ What is the secret of ‘Amen’ ?” 
Rabbi Hanina answers, “God, faithful king” (7x jox ‘xD 
word 750 Sx xn van, Sanh. 111 a). 

These illustrations must suffice as an indication of the 
nature of the Rabbinical treatment of the subject. Further 
details may be found e.g. in Orach Chajim, ff. 84 b-85 b, 
Sefer ha Musar, 42, b, and in the Sefer Chassidim, § 181. 

7. Christian Practice.—If “Amen” was in common use 
outside of the temple, and especially in the synagogues, 
it would naturally be retained by the early Christians. 
At all events, 1 Cor. xiv. 16 shows that it was in liturgical 
use in the days of the Apostles as a well-known formal 
response of the whole congregation. The absence of the 
Amen-doxology from the Paternoster in the oldest text 
does not necessarily mean that some such doxology was 
not in very early use. The doxology occurs in a slightly 
different form in the Didaché, both in the Paternoster 
(ch. viii), and in two other prayers (chs. ix and x). As 
Dr. C. Taylor has pointed out, the form of the doxology 
seems to be modified by the context, and the absence of 
the “Amen” may indicate simply that it was felt, as an 
invariable response, not to belong to any particular form 
of prayer (cf. Gritz’s theory of the doxologies in the 
Psalter). In one place in the Didaché “ Amen” does occur 
(ch. x), immediately preceded by Maranatha. This 
naturally calls to mind the “Amen: come Lord” of 
Rev. xxii. 20, and it is even possible to suppose some 
connexion between this formula and the Jewish hymn 


2 DON WON PIT 12 NIM OMYW WIND Wow7@ II AI 49 Sy POX Nuyd aymM 
WR TIAN PIT MI AN Sw PA jf WY POX Awe I pO ONO WY 
ori 9 7’) ows “or TY pON 2 Mow ‘2 PII POR AT INN Ow NOK VID 
pox? Pro Sx NTO POR nvw mwa ow 129 OW yw Pr 17 ASR (Sefer 
Chassidim, § 18). This idea may be the origin of the custom in some 
Jewish rites for the Reader himself to say ‘‘ Amen” before the congrega- 
tion makes the response. Cf. p. 16 above and p. 22 below. 
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ywabxs px, “There is none like our God,” occurring in all 
the Jewish liturgies’, the first letters of the lines of which 
read x3 jox. The combination, which has been defended 
by Dr. C. Taylor (The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
pp: 77-79), is very attractive ; but, not to speak of the un- 
certain age of the hymn, there are two difficulties in the 
way of our accepting it with any confidence. In the first 
place, although it can hardly be doubted that the present 
acrostic arrangement of the lines is intentional, for the 
hymn would gain much in force by an alteration of the 
lines say to 21534, it is not at all clear that the hymn 
was originally meant to be acrostic. As a matter of fact, 
indeed, other orders are found. Thus in Seder R. Amram 
(ed. Warsaw, 1865), f. 14 a, ll. 6 ff., we find the order 2 1 4 3 5, 
and in MS. Add. 434, of the Cambridge University Library, 
p- 107 b, the order 2 1 3 4 5 (ef. also Jellinek, Beth ha Midrash, 
II, p. 47, ll. 16-18, at the end of mbzn napn). The question 
is whether the acrostic form or the logical order is to be 
regarded as the more original. But in the second place, 
even if we could be sure that the acrostic order were the 
original, the reading of the acrostic title x2 jox as two 
words “Amen: Come!” is, of course, a mere conjecture: 
it might just as well be read “Amen; blessed art thou!” 
(Ans qy73), and Mr. Schechter (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
1892, p. 253, note) may be right in preferring the latter 
rendering *. 
1 e.g. Authorized Daily Prayerbook of the British Empire, ed. 8S. Singer (1891), 
p. 167. The hymn runs as follows :— 
wywI) TR * 0509 PR *DIIND PR" WTR i 
wy? 79° :199599 1° IND 1° TN *D 
WPT W FIT” WIM TAN © WIND FID WAND AyD 
LyT ND pT: >>) pT) >> |] mia) ThE py 
STIWYD NTT FINN * 1205 NT AM IR NTT INN TOR NT InN 
2 The hymn is actually referred to twice under the title 82 7oX in 
a MS. Machzor (German ritual) of Dr. Taylor’s (cf. tym aw, Venice, 1546, 
fol. 2a, col. 2). On the second occurrence it is unpointed, but on the first 
it is pointed amen ba, which, while it naturally decides nothing as to the 
view even of the writer of the MS., at least does not favour that of 
Dr. Taylor. See further, Mr. Schechter’s article cited above. 
C2 
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The use of “Amen” after prayers and the Eucharist in 

the second century is described by Justin Martyr in oft- 
quoted words!; while Jerome’s description of the heartiness 
of the response is almost too well known to bear repetition?. 
The communicant said “ Amen” on receiving the elements, 
and Ambrose explains “non otiose [quum accipis] dicis tu 
Amen!” (De Sacramentis, lib. IV, cap. 5)*. This practice 
is supposed to have fallen into disuse about the sixth 
century in the western churches (Riddle, Manual of 
Christian Antiquities, 1843, p. 379), though it continued 
to be observed “in the eastern churches, and in the 
Ambrosian (Milanese) and Mozarabic (Spanish) liturgies ” 
(ibid.). The Scottish Liturgy (1637), however, preserved 
the form. In the Communion ritual we read, “ Here the 
person receiving shall say ‘ Amen,” and the form was 
recommended by Bishop Andrewes, Cosin, &c., while the 
practice is said to be still common among devout persons 
in the English church (Blunt, Theol. Dict., p.17)*. It also 
became somewhat common, though at a later date, to insert 
“Amen” after the name of each of the persons of the 
Trinity in the formula of Baptism; the people replying 
at the end “Amen ”—a usage still to be found in Russia 
(Coleman, Christian Antiquities, p. 218). Moreover, a 
responsive “Amen” was sometimes said by the congrega- 
tion after the reading of the Lesson (Bartholomaeus 
Gavantus, Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum, Rome, 1736, 
tom. I, pars i, p. 208 [Tit. x. 6 f.]}). 

Christians followed in the footsteps of the Jews in 

1 Apolog., I, §§ 65, 67: OU ouvredécaytos ras ebxds Kal Ti ebxapioriay, 
mas 6 mapwv Aads émevpnpel A€yor" Appr. 

2 “Ubi sic ad similitudinem coelestis tonitrui amen reboat, et vacua 
idolorum quatiuntur ?” (Comm. in epist. ad Gal., proem. ad lib. II, p. 428.) 

° Cf. August., Conira Faustum, lib. XII, c. 10: ‘‘Habet enim magnam 
vocem Christi sanguis in terra, cum eo accepto ab omnibus gentibus 
respondetur Amen.” 

* For a discussion how ecclesiastical practice required ‘‘ Amen” to be 
said (by the priest or by the people) after the Consecration of the 
Elements, see Benedict XIV, De Sacrosancto Missae Sacrificio, Lib. II, ec. 23, 
nos. g-II. 
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enumerating the blemishes that would render the Amen- 
response ineffective. It might be “Amen pupillum,” i.e. 
mon’ “cum quis precatione tenetur nec intelligit quod 
respondet ;” or “ Amen surreptitium,” i.e. npn “cum sur- 
ripit et dicit Amen, antequam absolvatur precatio;’ or 
“Amen sectile,” i.e. map “cum secat in duas partes, nempe 
oscitanter audiens, et alias res agens” (Angelus Caninius, 
Disquisitiones in locos aliquot Novi Test. obscwriores 
[Francofurti, 1602], p. 55). 

The English Church, moreover, in addition to distin- 
guishing between “ Amen” as a response after prayer with 
the meaning “So be it!”, and “Amen” as said after 
a Creed with the meaning “So it is!”, recognizes certain 
distinctions in the relation of the “Amen” to the form 
that precedes it. (1) In some cases the “Amen” is a 
response of the congregation, ratifying and accepting what 
the minister has said (e.g. Absolutions, Benedictions, Con- 
secration of Elements, Commination). (2) In others it is 
(perhaps somewhat artificially) regarded as a part of the 
formulary, and is said by all who have recited the formu- 
lary, i.e. minister as well as people (e.g. Lord’s Prayer, 
Doxologies, Creeds, Prayer at end of Commination). (3) 
In certain cases it is the speaker alone that says “ Amen,” 
solemnly ratifying what he has said (e.g. formula of 
Baptism, reception of the baptized into fellowship of the 
Church, Confirmation, Marriage, Ordination, the Paternoster 
at the beginning of the Communion service, and one place 
in the Commination service). These distinctions are 
indicated in the Prayerbook by “Amen” being printed 
in italics in (1), but in Roman type in (2) and (3)'. 
Different from any of these cases, and quite peculiar, is 
the formula of the oath of supremacy administered to 
bishops, “ In the name of God, Amen. I. . . do profess, &e.” 
Somewhat similar is the formula pronounced by the 
preacher in some churches. 


1 Cf. The Annotated Book of Common Prayer, ed. by J. H. Blunt, 1884, passim. 
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The churches that employ a liturgy have thus to a consi- 
derable extent preserved the ancient and natural responsive 
use of “Amen.” In the other religious bodies the practice 
varies. Where great individual freedom prevails, “Amens ” 
are freely uttered by members of the congregation in 
response to any saying that impresses them deeply. Where 
there is less flexibility, as e.g. amongst Presbyterians, the 
third of our four classes of “Amen” has become the rule, 
and, except where sung, the “Amen” is uttered by the 
officiating minister alone '. 

8. The modern Synagogue.—In the synagogue also 
“ Amen” is used in two ways; sometimes with the formula 
“and let us say Amen” (jox oN2)?; sometimes with the 
formula “and say ye Amen*.” Just before the recital of 
the Shema, the worshipper is directed, when prayers are 
not said with the congregation, to add, jox) 95 5x, “God, 
faithful king.” 

g. Mohammedan usage-—Mohammedan worship is much 
more of a private exercise, though usually performed in 
public. Still, “Amen” has been naturalized, and it is 
commonly said at the end of the first Sura of the Koran 
when uttered in prayer, its assonance with the irregular 
lines of the Arabic favouring the practice. Mohammedan 
scholars wander about in their attempt to explain the word. 
One says it means “Answer thou me;” another, “It is 
strangely asserted by some of the learned that after the 
Fatiha it is a prayer which implies all that is prayed for 
in detail in the Futiha.” Some solemnly assure us it is 
one of the names of God; while another declares that some 
say incorrectly that it means “O God,” the word “answer!” 
being understood. 

10. Secondary Applications.—German kings and em- 
perors early began to append “Amen” to the introduc- 
tory and concluding formulae of state documents, and this 

? On this anomaly, see Catholic Presbyterian Mag., IX, 108 ff. 
? Authorized Daily Prayer-book of the British Empire (1891), p. 69. 
3 Ibid., p. 54. 
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practice appears to have been quite general till the time of 
Charles V. From that time, however, it began to be given 
up (Hock in Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine Encyclopddie, 
ITI, 346, who refers to Ch. G. Hoffmann, De usu particulae 
Amen in diplomatibus regum et impp. Germaniae, Tiibing., 
1773). 

In Syriac literature, “Amen” came to be used as 
a@ common noun meaning consent or approval, in such 
phrases as, “ With the ‘Amen’ of the whole of Christendom,” 
and in modern English the same usage exists’. By a rather 
strange fate, however, this word, which, as we have seen, 
originally invariably stood at the head of a sentence, is now 
also frequently used in the sense of the very last of any 


matter in hand. 
H. W. Hoaa. 


1 For examples, see A New English Dictionary (Oxford), sub roc. 
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EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS. IT+. 
A. 


Tus fragment, containing the last twenty verses, had 
altogether seventy-six verses, as we see at the end. It 
is a kind of holy nba», provided with vowel-points and 
accents in red, analogous to the scroll of the Hasmoneans 
(see Harkavy, in his pnwend jst, Part V, p. 207, and 
J. Q. R. IV, 493). 

It seems that the first sixty-one contained the religious 
preamble without historical data. Verses 62-70 relate the 
following historical fact: “And it was in the days of the 
king, who is called our master, Hadan b*° Omer-El, who 
ruled over the land of Egypt, and in all the corners of the 
earth, west and east, north and south. His kingdom was 
exalted and strengthened, and his throne was higher than 
the throne of his fathers and forefathers. Thirteen years 
old was he when he began to reign, and he carried on his 
government with largeness of heart and a good understand- 
ing, and needed neither minister nor counsellor. Many 
plots were made against him, and many enemies rose up 
against him, but God made them to fall under the soles 
of his feet: because he loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, and set up judges in the land and commanded 
them to judge and decide in equity and truth. He took 
away the violent men and removed the foolish: he rejected 
them that pervert their way and are corrupt in their doings, 
But he loved men of understanding, and to establish judg- 
ment and the way of goodness.” The sense of the subsequent 
lines is not clear. Perhaps it means that Hakim created 


1 See Toe JEwisH QUARTERLY Review, vol. VIII, p. 541. 
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prisons and workhouses, and that he had the Nile regulated 
by dams. 


YP) EDN DI NYA TWND NID IM NM sy vw Mm? 
pyiy Sx yy stony tnd Sas mand madnp ovpnys onde oy 
myn DANY may nny wr oyd yn on ads Soa som Sey 
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my mey wide ya :yMaN MIN) PMIIN NDI INDD OM porn? 
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"DY DDN WIN NN PM nox paw orewds pry pt pd own 
Soy ono nx ana sSypp mon yaa pdop ms ayn) px ono nN 
py ayy pryd> inaAKX an om oA TT nN) DBYDA YY AN 
tbo b> ab dy aby xd sew dd somwndr mddady pd onrs 
sawn oa on nmdyn! [pe 13 595 yim spade 55 ara wtp adr 
oy TYDN AYN AX OMnnw nds wwe dnp wR nyind oD 
be aaa Sew nto Sane any rooms ma yw wwe Say 
npr mon ad aw won p77 Sy noaad ww imax onde 
oma osa) oa5 AED) Dry 33 MO mNP Mt DID 
yr won wt I eam Na wal] anew same wid nnvad 
awe [b>] ‘Swan 55 amanwn 5x1 os dd5ymy os rwali] Sdyon 
np) wendy 93 NN WN DY WDD ION AND YOM wdp3 
ody ower na jyody max na yyndy we yyod rye nie 
naw qa wads) ow omy rads mwy Sa mero: AN, nnosn 
pmixd[p3] Tews omya mady ody sodiyds ort and ody ay nyo 
monn wmnay imdda sro! wsy ma 72 de yawn 
@ :mddn pdiyd nos won indy aaa o> 


prop ip mMpIDp oD 


1 Fol. 1, recto. ? Fol. 1, verso. * Fol. 2, recto. ‘* Fol. 4, verso. 
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There can be no doubt that Hadan b® Omer-E] is identical 
with the King of Egypt, named Al-Hakim bi-Omr-Allah, 
who reigned from A.D. 996 to 1021. This is the opinion 
of my friends Profs. De Goeje (Leiden), Briinnow (emeritus 
Heidelberg), and D. 8S. Margoliouth (Oxford). The last had 
hit the right point in saying that jin is a Hebrew transla- 
tion of Al-Hakim. Ibn Al-Athir says that Al-Hakim came to 
the throne at the age of eleven years and five months, the 
Hebrew document says thirteen years. I suppose the 
Hebrew date, as by a contemporary, is here more reliable 
than the Arabic historians. The Arabic documents do not 
mention that Hakim was at one time favourable to the 
Jews, possibly this favour did not last long. Hakim, 
indeed, it is said, treated the Jews badly. 


B. 


The following document! contains a letter by R. Nissim, 
sent by R. Menahem ben Eliyahu, and is written in the form 


of a roll on both sides, damaged in some places, which we 
have marked with.... It seems to refer to the first crusade 
in which the Germans acted a special réle (p. 27, 1. 16), as 
well as the French (p. 27, 1. 20), who went to Salonica (p. 27, 
1, 26) and Constantinople (p. 27, 1. 21). Tobiah (p. 28, 1. 2) 
is probably Tobiah ben Eliezer, author of the aw np> wn, 
a Midrash on the Pentateuch and the scrolls, who lived at 
the time *. Michal Yenimts (p. 28, 1. 4); Ben Ahron (p. 28, 
1. 5); R. Nissim (p. 28, 1. 6); Ebjatar, chief of the school of 
Tripoli (p. 28,1. 9), who speaks of some miracles in Salonica, 
are unknown to me. R. Eliezer hag-Gadol (p. 27, 1. 29) 
is perhaps identical with his namesake at Mayence, and 
Tobiah of Thebes (p. 28, 1. 28) perhaps not identical with 
R. Tobiah (p. 27, 1. 31; p. 28, ll. 2,11). We see from this 
letter that there were Jewish congregations in Roumania 
1 MS. in the Bodleian Library. 


? See Buber’s preface to his edition of the Lekach-Tob (on Genesis and 
Exodus), Wilna, 1880, 
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(Roumelia, p. 28, 1. 26), one of which was at Salonica. The 
Black Mountains (p. 28, 1.12) and the land of the Khozars 
(p. 27, ].19)are mentioned. Possibly one of our readers will 
find the clue to this mysterious oracle. The vertical lines 
mark the end of the lines in the MS. 

DWNT DIT Dee. |e eee eee o OM ITD MVD OOK... 
xd pty dy 8 mawno wp xd om | si2y psa im ann 
wats 795 | ovpn2 mwa naw > ssa wine yt Sax pun | xdons 
oma) ow oy on ods vabs | + and apo pad onsen wen 
| [osha oman pao oder + pid inde pyapy | oon 55 oy 
DIN) ONT Ons | BDI. O2'na on AD? ond OM 
| mia abana any ad mvanp qean in onaw | odyam oawnnr q2 
wer ond oop we | pe tape px oy oder ane ween Sy 
ee eee ee | OND WMI MIM DIDITd 195 wd TN | DDIND NYY IHN 
nat wads py wma ovm[iN] | 8 ON ODT wre ar Sy 
onowen isby | ayeay omnia maw ade adsn quan | rend 
WY na win mp wade ox mum | xdonn Sener yawa obo 
mip (?) pa myptyn | nvayna+* Sse sawn syns mbdnpa dy | 3 
per ovyn ra bx mbap wwy nyaw | mpxwa idm msds 
2mywY IND AND | on 'Nd oN DAWA DY SNM ON DTN | we 
ana | aanswo wan: xd psy ay2oorpoNdsa | ovans oy mbw 
mbenp monoworpdxd anp[e’] | pe ora A oswD dN on D3*x 
amd 8 y93 whan | 24 oye v2 menor wes Soot nats | ap nap 
xdy ane xd onda dy dh bay Joy | yma sar Asta wy Apa 
mo p25 5 2 Sax | ow + ona ade Ayn wor | dap 
onoden | ovday ona oyz028 way ertpn Sapa | aypndwa mw 
maim proms owe dy | ordma xdy ndaa Sst weds absow mes 
sande 9 by ada ena * days pense pw stn | Dyna) minis 
2 ind om0sNA | Nee wear Syn ays 4 ya amar] a Sy wa 
onmin *8d | ovdayn enyn aypndwa yaw onan | 133 bax nop 
yay | ame podn ayy Arai 37 on | 72850 S20 ova tbyann 

1 MS. y. 2 So MS. 3 So MS. wn? 


* Verso, in margin ; headed mw. 
5 Text www; the end of note headed nz. 
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mM woo MN oY AM | Dad AYyEDOPdS be AMND NWR 
mms | 12 31ND) IW wD wey ansA mW | mn AM 13 
sen ar tym qovowds | ads ads on woo. ym Dna 
13 ANDI ANTW wD" Seo we | (two words crossed out) 
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Seo AN IM yoy DD 4 oad | yIYI AND MPaN Pry wa ANY 
pnw | an ad wap mn oxw ans pene mpd xd) | maw avy 
Sy re wer aye vd ayaa wd | mand ny 7392 worn ode 
owd fm | me~nsorp Srp wd pba jo erpD and | jon ANN 
wd were wen xd ide or Soyn | ho vs pny ansn we Dw F 
maw 4 7 | orans Sapsw op wx aye oma on *d | > pwn 
aypndwa maw Syn pan Sy | onnin wee mempa mbnpn jo 
7 pms | yay Wwe APH pad sy ova one odin | pny yaw 
wave nw mn xd q50d | yown Sita maw p32 tn Nd ony’ pa 
ovary | nduda rds Se moaa oem on ayem | oder mow § 
| DPD DA AD DWI WMI PN Dy | ON moxdoy mobos ae 
rosy podwn nyea Sax | iano oma tata aby xby ovnpno we 
ms | aypndwa sawn and oma ow ods omnes | Syn pose 
onsy and yd oe Sow xb ond any | top 7dpm o2p2n DN3 nN 
navn osby | menor xy a wind ayaa +> odin one ps | py 
mawna * Sx sw moe 02 S85 | nae sna ee pe Syd 
opidy | wom ow omnes oy 522 omy maim | mptya nyyns 
mp ndysy aynwn yoy | onpy omminya AA psn mpdo 
aypnby Sy | oye em xd ovdayn on own niodn | oe yn 
Sms mW sy pAI oy wen de | AMID OOD wT Ndr ords 
syapny | ame mbnp 53: you: xdy onp wibdna | ina ona 
Nav Sy PN Sony DF > WN | 12 WIpI wy DVD mypndwa 
mvp ndwa | op.) mnie wow 12 3nd Nam pn yO | Aya 
mo San od ty wd mea sa | mam ov oapnn mbap nan 
DIDO" | OX NX ANY AA NT AW odnT Ry | AN yoww 
yy yoww AD py wmxy | nein mwa mow ony wv ox Syn 
nidy | Oy Swyn OND DIN oONyew ons DI AWW | WNT TN 

onyntn pt ons mp wd yan> non 
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DYINEND ws PR | ime yor Tdon eax '> ods vinpn dyn (verso) 
pdem Sem mawna wSap b> ypinn’ | oonas Syxp ans 3° oN) 
oman ve ntya | doa apads § oyna mind sem sw rs’ | ood 
sox | ab mays owen mena nee | mown a onwd sane 
yor wtyay | ota 22° Sem iowa» max ye 

25 5 | por ay 4p 'pnawn Sin Syxp Snan 

9329 | 732 OD DMI 3 ws Www 3nDn wy (verso, in margin) 
bi mds 


C. 


The following document was copied by my learned 
friend, Mr. Schechter, from a MS. in roll form, preserved 
in the University Library of Cambridge. It contains data 
concerning the Nagid Meborakh (J. Q. R. VIII, 555) who was 
greatly favoured by Al-Afdal*, King of Egypt (p. 35, 1. 12 
from below), who lived in the years A. D. 1096-1121. The 
MS. is much damaged, and it is doubtful whether the order 
of the document is rightly given by us. The missive is 


full of poetical pieces and biblical verses, so that the real 
document is short. But we see by this the style of such 
documents coming from Egypt. It will perhaps show the 
political relation between Egypt and Constantinople, which 
was represented by a Patriarch (p. 35, 1. 2 from below). 


Recto. 

eee ee DM DNDN o.oo 
Mnn3 OMNIS D'I¥ OMS pss 

min a3 yy AYN AyD PAA 
MinwvA DANI OP OID OF 3pd 
miminp xd mone mony nis) 
tees MODWY MIDY? Mon 
mines myyp) mdnxy 7103 
minnyd tao tard 32) 1m 


1 MS. pian. 2 Crossed out in the MS. 
5 According to Arabic sources, Afdal had the principal management of 
the kingdom under Abu-]-Kasim Ahmad. 
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D. 


A fragment of a letter against Ben Meir, perhaps from 
S*adyah Gaon (see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, VI, p. 493), 
beginning missing. The author heard at Aleppo that Pen 


1 These words are crossed through in the MS. 
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Meir thought of proclaiming defective the months Mar- 
heshwan and Kislew. The writer of the letter warns Ben 
Meir not to proclaim his opinion, for he has made the 
calculation that the two months are complete, which 
he intends to prove. The author continues as follows: 
I returned to Bagdad in the belief that Ben Meir had 
accepted my calculation, but it was not so. The writer of 
the letter sent out letters to many congregations with the 
consent of the two heads of the schools (Sura and Pumba- 
ditha), as well as the chief of the captivity. Otherwise 
Israel would eat leavened bread on Passover, and eat, 
drink, and work on the day of Atonement. The text 
of the letter is preserved in the Bodleian Library, not 
yet classed. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO PAGE 29. 


Mr. Schechter informs me that amongst the Egyptian fragments 
in the possession of Mrs. Lewis,—one of which is the fragment 
identified by him as part of the original of Ecclesiasticus xxxix. 
15 to xl. 6, and since published by him with an English transla- 
tion and copious and learned notes (see the Zapositor, July last),— 
he found a contract in which MMeborakh is mentioned as Nagid 
under the date of 1098 a.p. I hope that this document will be 
published by him, together with others preserved in the University 
Library at Cambridge’. 

A. NEUBAUER. 


' See p. 115 sq. below. 
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THE THIRD BOOK OF THE MACCABEES. 


Ir will probably never be easy to discriminate critically 
between the exaggerations and hyperboles on the one 
hand and, on the other, the substratum of authentic facts 
contained in the so-called Third Book of the Maccabees. 
Yet if recent investigation has affected this question at all, 
the tendency is towards a stronger belief in the historical 
genuineness of certain parts of that narrative. In the first 
place, it is obvious to a close reader of Polybius and of 
Plutarch’s Life of Cleomenes that the writer of 3 Macc. 
presents the same picture of Ptolemy Philopator’s character 
as do the former authorities. The writer of 3 Macc. may 
have been unjust to Ptolemy, but he had the same prejudices 
as those displayed by all other “foreign” critics of that 
monarch. 

But we can go a little further than this now. Prof. J. P. 
Mahaffy’s work on The Empire of the Ptolemies (Macmillan, 
1895) may be almost described as an attempt to go behind 
the “foreign” historians, and to present the Ptolemies 
from the “native” Egyptian point of view. Ptolemy 
Philopator’s reign, according to this latest of its chroniclers, 
“was not so worthless and mischievous as it appears. 
Had Polybius and Plutarch been lost, and inscriptions 
only been preserved, we should have formed quite another 
picture of Philopator” (p. 270). Prof. Mahaffy shows from 
inscriptions in the various temples, as e.g. of the Paphian 
Aphrodite, that this Ptolemy was a man of liberal propen- 
sities, so far at least as his money was concerned. We are 
here reminded strongly of 3 Mace. i. 7: moujoas d€ rotro, Kai 
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rois Teuévert Swpeds atoveluas, evOapoeis tovs troreraypévous 
xatéotnoe. Further, Philopator was a great builder. “The 
remains of Philopator's work are more important than any 
left us by his predecessors, and they extend far beyond them 
to that region of the Nile which seems hitherto untouched 
by Ptolemaic influences. Not only did he build at Thebes, 
not only was he the second founder of Edfu, and busy at 
Philae, but he began the exquisite little shrine now known 
as Deyr el Medineh, over against Luxor. In fact we can 
clearly perceive that his architectural activity extended all 
over Upper Egypt. But this is not all. Now for the first 
time we find Ptolemaic cartouches in buildings as far off as 
Dakkeh, fully fifty miles above the First Cataract. They 
are added by Ptolemy Philopator to the inner shrine or 
adytum built by the Nubian King Ergamenes, who, as 
Diodorus tells us, broke through the bondage of the priests, 
and being educated in Hellenic learning, would not obey 
their summons to put himself to death” (pp. 272-3). 

May we not here perceive part of the real motive which 
perhaps induced Philopator to persist so strongly in the 
desire to inspect the innermost shrine of the Temple at 
Jerusalem? It always seemed to me difficult to believe 
that, for all his Bacchanalian propensities as described by 
Polybius, Plutarch, and the author of 3 Macce., Philo- 
pator should have been the man to desecrate a foreign 
shrine. Besides the edifices already alluded to, and the 
ambitious building described by Athenaeus (v. 37-9), 
Philopator built many temples on the Upper Nile, “and 
the gods and goddesses of Nubia, and the deified Nile, 
offer him gifts” (p. 273). On this Prof. Mahaffy remarks : 
“The building of so many temples throughout Upper Egypt 
points to leisure from internal disturbances, a considerable 
outlay, and a disposition to conciliate the national [i.e. not 
his own] religion. It may have been the policy of the wily 
Sosibios, the king’s minister, but could hardly have been 
carried out against the king’s consent, so that Philopator, 
though the Jews believed him to have been very adverse to 
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their religion, was not opposed to that compromise whieh 
led ultimately to a re-assertion of the old creed, and of 
native ideas, against the imported Hellenism.” Conciliation, 
rather than violent interference, mark Philopator’s nature, 
and this would seem to render the narrative of 3 Mace. 
entirely incredible, when it represents him as a rabid 
missionary for the cult of Dionysus. But two considera- 
tions occur to me against this view. First, the writer of 
3 Mace. nowhere asserts that Philopator had any religious 
animosity against the Jews. He simply tells us: apoé@ero 
dé Sypooig cata rod EOvovs siadodvar Wiyor (3 Mace. ii. 27). 
The last word implies no religious persecution at all, and it 
may well be that the Jews read into Ptolemy's hostility 
a meaning it did not necessarily possess. Even according 
to 3 Mace., Ptolemy Philopator makes no attempt to 
interfere with the Jewish worship. It is worth contrasting 
the language used here with that of 1 Macc. regarding 
Antiochus Epiphanes :— 


1 Mace. i. 41 seq. 3 Mace. ii. 27 seq. 
‘ e A A 
kal éypawev 6 Baotheds raon 
a , > a 4 , 
Ty Bactrela avrov eivat Tavras 
Kai ameoTet- 


» WE, an .s \ xy 4 

énl Tod Kara Thy avdny TUp- 
you oTHAnv dvactnoas, éxd- 
Aawev ypadrjv, pyndéva trav ph 


Oudvtwy eis Ta iepa adtav eiowd= 


els Aaov Eva... 
Aev 6 Baorreds BiBAia év xeupi 
> , > ¢ ‘ oe 

ayyéAwv eis lepovoaAnp kal tas vat,... 
mores lovda, mopevOjvat dricw amexOdpevos alvyra., 


o ‘ ‘ e ral 
iva 8€ pi) Tots maou 
imeé- 














vouinwr aAdotpiwy tis yijs, 
Kat kwAdoat dAoKavT@pata Kal 
Ovoiav Kxalt omovdny ex Tod 
dy.idoparos, BeBnrAGoa 
odBBara kal éoptas... dare 
émAabécba Tod vdpov, Kal ad- 


‘ 
Kab 


Aagat mavra Ta diKawpara. 


ypawev, éav 5€ tives e& adrav 
Tpoaipavrat év Tois KaTa Tas 

x / BJ , 
TEAETAS MELUNLEVOLS avaoTpEd- 
€c0at, TovTovs isomoXtas ’AAe€- 
avdpedow iva. ! 


Mr. Bissell’s note on iii. 21 (a passage to be further 
discussed below) is therefore quite erroneous. “The Jewish 
religion,’ comments Mr. Bissell, “the king regarded as one 


which was now to be rooted out.” In point of fact, Ptolemy 
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merely wishes the Jews to join in the Dionysian rites as 
a preliminary to following their own worship; he does not 
prohibit Jewish rites, nor does he foist Bacchus into the 
Jewish synagogue. We know (ef. Schiirer, History of the 
Jewish People, English Translation, II, 2, p. 275) that in 
the very towns where the Jews enjoyed lcomod:reéa, they 
excited much animosity by declining to worship the local 
gods as well as their own God. Josephus reports 
(Antiquities, XII, 3, § 2) a similar episode in Antioch. 
Ptolemy’s action was accordingly just the desire to inflict 
a wWoyov (3 Mace. ii. 27) by forcing the Jews to abandon 
their old immunity from this local condition of citizenship 
(cf. Schiirer, p. 274). Just as we should have expected, 
then, a careful examination of 3 Macc. implies no severe 
religious persecution, though we cannot doubt that the 
Jews themselves wished to regard any attack on their 
privileges as an attack on Judaism. Yet 3 Mace. is 
comparatively free from this suggestion, the religious 
colouring of 3 Macc. being far less conspicuous than is 
that of 1+ Macc. But my point is that, though the 
subsequent elaboration be unhistorical, the author of 
3 Mace. unconsciously reveals as the real motive for 
Philopator’s desire to enter the Temple a consideration 
which becomes luminous and credible from the remarks 
of Prof. Mahaffy quoted above. For this is what we read 
in 3 Mace. i. 8 seq.: trav 8& lovdalwy diaTvepWapévwy mpds 
avrév amo Ths yepovaolas, kal Tév TpecBuTépwv Tors doTmacgopevous 
avtov Kal £éyia Koysodvras Kal éml rois cvpBeBnxdot ovyxapn- 
gopevous, svveBn padrdrov avrov tpobvpnOivar as TaxLoTa mpds 
avtovs TapayevécOar. draxopsadels dé els “IepoodAvpa, cal Ovoas 
T® peylotw Oew cal xdpitas azodib0dvs Kal trav Efijs Tt TO TOm@ 
Toujoas, Kal 81) tapayevouevos els Tov TOTOV, Kat TH oroUdaLdryTE 


Kai edmpemeta katamhayels, Oaupdoas S€ Kal Thy Tod ‘lepod edratiav, 
éveBupnOy Bouredoacbar eiveOeiv eis tov vady, From this it is 
clear that Philopator’s architectural tastes lent force to 
what was perhaps a mercenary motive (see p. 53 below). 
In point of fact the admiration he felt for the building is 
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distinctly assigned in 3 Macc. itself as his motive. Does 
not this fit in admirably with the propensity of Philopator 
towards building, a propensity now first clearly revealed 
by Prof. Mahaffy’s researches? That Philopator had an 
artistic motive, as well as the mercenary one to be 
discussed below, is clear from his naive surprise that 
there could be any religious objection to his proceeding 
further: kal émvyOdvero b1a tiva airiay eloepyduevov airov els 
may téuevos ovbels exddAvoe Tdv TapdvTwv (3 Mace. i. 13), 
a remark which bears a clear stamp of genuineness. It 
well fits in with what must have been the general 
knowledge of Philopator’s love of raising monuments and 
shrines, when, at the end of the deliverance, we are told 
(3 Mace. vii. 20): &s Kal dmepdoavtes ev otnAn Kata Tov Ths 
ouptoctas Témoy Tpocevyx7s KaOidptcavtes, avéAvoay aowveis. 

I attach more importance to another incident: viz. the 
part played by Ptolemy’s elephants in the story told in 
3 Macc. Some discredit has been cast on the latter book 
by the very fact that Josephus repeats this episode of 
the refractory behaviour of certain Egyptian elephants 
who turn on their drivers instead of crushing the Jews. 
Josephus (Against Apion, II, 5) has this passage: “ When 
Ptolemy Physkon had the presumption to fight against 
Omas’s army, and had caught all the Jews that were in 
the city (Alexandria) with their children and wives, and 
exposed them naked and in bonds to his elephants, that 
they might be trodden upon and destroyed, and when 
he had made those elephants drunk for that purpose, the 
event proved contrary to his preparations ; elephanti enim, 
relinquentes sibi appositos Iudaeos impetu facto super 
amicos eius, multos ex eis interemere.” Schiirer remarks 
(History of the Jewish People, II, vol. 3, English Trans., 
p- 217) that “some unascertained fact may certainly be 
the foundation of the legend, the older form of which seems 
to have been in the hands of Josephus, since all is in his 
account simpler and more psychologically comprehensible, 
and he was evidently unacquainted with 3 Macc. When 
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then the latter refers the history to Ptolemy IV instead 
of VII, this is already a divergence from the older legend, 
and still more so are the other additions with which the 
author has enriched the narrative.” 

But I think that a careful consideration of this elephant 
incident points rather to Ptolemy Philopator than to Pto- 
lemy Physkon. It is surely difficult to aveid recalling 
the refractory behaviour of Ptolemy Philopator’s elephants 
at the battle of Raphia, with which, be it remembered, 
the writer of 3 Macc. connects his whole story. This 
is what Polybius (V, 84) says (I cite the passage from 
Mr. Shuckburgh’s translation): “Ptolemy (Philopator), 
accompanied by his sister, having arrived at the left wing 
of his army, and Antiochus with the royal guard at the 
right: they give the signal for the battle, and opened 
the fight by a charge of elephants. Only some few of 
Ptolemy’s elephants came to close quarters with the foe: 
seated on these the soldiers in the howdahs maintained 
a brilliant fight, lunging at and striking each other with 
crossed spears. But the elephants themselves fought still 
more brilliantly, using all their strength in the encounter, 
and pushing against each other, forehead to forehead. The 
way in which elephants fight is this: they get their tusks 
entangled and jammed, and then push against one another 
with all their might, trying to make each other yield 
ground, until one of them proving superior in strength 
has pushed aside the other’s trunk; and when once he 
can get a side blow at his enemy, he pierces him with 
his tusks, as a bull would with his horns. Now, most of 
Ptolemy’s animals, as is the way with Libyan elephants, 
were afraid to face the fight; for they cannot stand the 
smell or the trumpeting of the Indian elephants, but are 
frightened at their size and strength, I suppose, and run 
away from them at once without waiting to come near 
them. This is exactly what happened on this occasion: 
and upon their being thrown into confusion and being 
driven back upon their own lines, Ptolemy's guard gave 
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way before the rush of the animals; while Antiochus, 
wheeling his men so as to avoid the elephants, charged 
the division of cavalry under Polycrates. At the same 
time the Greek mercenaries stationed near the phalanx, 
and behind the elephants, charged Ptolemy’s peltasts and 
made them give ground, the elephants having already 
thrown their ranks also into confusion. Thus Ptolemy’s 
whole left wing began to give way before the enemy.” 

We have, thus, a striking piece of evidence that those 
of Ptolemy Philopator’s elephants, which were engaged 
at Raphia, were not easily manageable, and it is not too 
much to suppose that those which stayed at home were 
of the same disposition, and that his guards were equally 
incompetent to control them. Hence we are quite pre- 
pared to believe with 3 Mace. vi. 21, especially when 
Philopator’s elephants are concerned: xai dnéorpepay ra 
Onpia emt tas ovvevouevas évdmdovs duvdpets, Kal Kxaremdrouv 
avras kal @dddpevov. Nor does this exhaust the striking 
testimony which the elephants offer in favour of 3 Mace. 
For while there is evidence that Ptolemy Philopator was 
particularly devoted to the acquisition of elephants, and 
that in general, the military strategists of his day were 
atl believers in the value of elephants in war, there is 
no proof that the subsequent Ptolemies had the same con- 
fidence in these unwieldy animals. I would suggest that 
the Battle of Raphia itself, added to the Roman triumphs 
over the Carthaginians, must have been largely instru- 
mental in revising military notions on this subject. At 
Raphia Ptolemy triumphed, not because of, but in spite 
of his elephants, while the Romans may almost be said 
to have done the same when once they had overcome 
their fear of the beasts to which they were unaccustomed. 
According to Mr. Mahaffy’s statement (p. 271) “there was 
recently found in Upper Egypt (Edfu) a votive inscription 
of Lichas the Acarnanian, the general sent up by Ptolemy 
Philopator to capture elephants in far Ethiopia.” This 
is the full inscription, as cited by Mr. Mahaffy: Baowre 
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TIroAcuarwe kat | Baowdsoons Apowvont Oeois | Prdomaropa. Kat 
Lapamwd. kat | lovds Acxas [uppov Axaprvay | otparnyos ato- 
otadets | emt thv Onpay twv edepay | twv (then after a gap) 
to devrepov. How pointed this fondness of Philopator for 
elephants was, must be emphasized from an earlier passage 
in Mr. Mahaffy’s book: it will also show a negative reason 
against placing the elephant incident in any later reign than 
that of Ptolemy Philopator. “It must be, I think,” says 
Mr. Mahaffy (p. 216), “to this king (Ptolemy III) that the 
story in Agatharchides (apud Phot. 14) is to be referred, 
who describes how the savages of the Troglodyte country 
killed the elephant, either by hamstringing him or by 
shooting at him with great bows worked by three men. 
They destroyed so many recklessly, as all savages are 
wont to act in similar circumstances, that Ptolemy feared 
the supply of these animals required for Egypt would fall 
short, and offered the people, through his generals, large 
rewards to preserve them. They replied that they would 
not take his whole sovereignty as compensation for their 
sport. There is so little mention of elephant-hunting 
under any king later than Ptolemy IV, that I set this 
anecdote in the present reign.” The earlier Ptolemies were 
far more concerned than were the later to obtain elephants. 
Philadelphus collected 300 (Polybius, V, 79) while Strabo 
(cf. Mahaffy, p. 128) tells us of the foundation of a “number 
of settlements on the Somali coast by the officers sent 
to catch elephants for the second and third Ptolemies.” 
Grimm rather unduly presses against the author of 
3 Mace. the somewhat different part attributed by Polybius 
to Arsinoe at the Battle of Raphia. The former (3 Mace. 
i. 4) says: yevouerns 5 Kaprepas paxns Kal Tov Tpayydrwy 
pahrAov éppwpéevav TO *Avtidx, ixavds 7) "Apowdn émutopevoa- 


pévn tas Suvdwers Tapexdder, peta olxtov kal daxptwv Tovs 
mAoxduous AeAvpévn, BonOeiv Eavtois te Kal Tois réxvois Kat 
yuvaéi Oapparéws, émayyeAdopévn dHcew viknoacw éExaotw dvo 
pvas xpvolov. Polybius’ narrative of the Battle of Raphia 
agrees with 3 Mace. (1) in asserting that Ptolemy won after 
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an initial discomfiture, (2) in attributing a brave part 
to Arsinoe. The differences, however, show that our 
author did not derive his narrative directly or entirely 
from Polybius. There are no similarities in the language, 
and Arsinoe in 3 Macc. addresses the troops during the 
battle, and offers them large sums of money—an offer 
which is regarded by some critics as highly improbable. 
“Ein Versprechen,” says Grimm, “welches Arsinoe, wenn 
sie in der Angst gethan haben sollte, schwerlich hatte 
halten Konnen.” “The promise,’ says Mr. Bissell, im- 
proving on the commentator to whom he owes so much, 
“which she is here said to have given, she could not have 
been in circumstances to fulfil.” 

Why not? That the writer was well acquainted with 
the position of Arsinoe is obvious, for, like Polybius, he 
terms her the king's sister, and not sister-wife, as she 
afterwards became. Arsinoe, as we shall see, had not 
passed through a happy youth, but Prof. Mahaffy (p. 276 n.) 
ingeniously suggests that her bravery at the Battle of 
Raphia earned her the position of queen. Is it unlikely 
then that her bravery was shown, not as Polybius says, 
in the calm before the battle, but as 3 Macc. would have 
it, in the hottest crisis of the fight, when Ptolemy’s army 
seemed very near defeat, and was perhaps saved by her 
brave exhortation from destruction? That Arsinoe, Ptolemy’s 
queen and sister, was a woman of strong and vigorous cha- 
racter is revealed by her face as it appears on her coin. It is 
a firm and determined countenance that looks out upon the 
beholder. The more one thinks of it, the less likely is it 
that Arsinoe remained, as Polybius’ narrative implies, a 
mere silent spectator of the fight. 

Moreover, in a subsequent book (Book XV, 25-33), 
Polybius describes the effect of the death of Arsinoe on 
the public mind in language which may lend additional 
strength to the foregoing conjectures. When Arsinoe was 
murdered, the truth only slowly leaked out, but when the 
Alexandrian populace became aware of what had happened, 
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their indignation was unbounded. “Though rumours,” says 
Polybius, “which turned out to be true, had found their 
way among the people, they had up to this time been 
disputed ; now there was no possibility of hiding the truth, 
and it became deeply impressed in the minds of all. 
Indeed there was great excitement among the populace ; 
no one thought about the king; it was the fate of Arsinoe 
that moved them. Some recalled her orphanhood ; others 
the tyranny and insult she had endured from her earliest 
days; and when her miserable death was added to these 
misfortunes, it excited such a passion of pity and sorrow 
that the city was filled with sighs, tears and irrepressible 
lamentations. Yet it was clear,’ adds Polybius, in a very 
inept comment, “to the thoughtful observer, that these 
were not so much signs of love for Arsinoe as of hatred 
towards Agathocles.” It may well be that the author 
of 3 Macc. knew of this feeling for Arsinoe and also that 
he was aware of something in her earlier days which had 
won the admiration of the crowd. This something may 
well have been the active part attributed to her in the 
Battle of Raphia by the author of 3 Macc. It must be 
remembered that at the time of the battle she was still 
very young. 

The further details of the events following Arsinoe’s 
death may even be pressed into another confirmation of 
3 Mace. For how does Agathocles endeavour to allay the 
popular resentment? He seeks to appeal to the soldiers’ 
cupidity. Polybius tells us: ap@rov peév dijvov tas duvdpes 
oYeviacev. Does not this almost seem as though Arsinoe 
was herself a persona grata with the army, and that 
Agathocles bestows a money gift on the troops to oblite- 
rate the memory of similar gifts from her such as the 
impugned statement in 3 Mace. describes? It is interesting 
to see that the populace was by no means appeased by this 
and other measures. Agathocles himself paid the penalty 
of his life, and yet another incident reveals the hold which 
Arsinoe had over the hearts of her friends. “ At the same 
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time some young girls who had been brought up with 
Arsinoe, having learnt that Philammon, the chief agent 
in the murder of that queen, had arrived three days 
before from Cyrene, rushed to his house ; forced their way 
in; killed Philammon with stones and sticks ; strangled his 
infant son; and, not content with this, dragged his wife 
naked into the street, and put her to death.” It is hard 
in the light of such a popular veneration for Arsinoe, 
a veneration evidently gained in her youth, to maintain 
that the author of 3 Macc. may not have had in his mind 
a well-authenticated popular tradition when he assigned to 
her so important a réle at the Battle of Raphia. As to the 
large sum promised by Arsinoe, in the event of victory, 
possibly she hoped to obtain it from the Syrian spoils. 
The Syrian kings were known to keep large reserves of 
gold for war (cf. Mahaffy, p. 197), and Arsinoe may have 
expected that Ptolemy would capture these. Besides the 
calculation that her offer applied to the whole 75,000 of 
Ptolemy’s troops (as Grimm supposes) is probably an error. 
According to Polybius, it was Ptolemy’s left wing which 
gave way. Hence, if Arsinoe addressed the rest of the 
troops after thie partial defeat, she must have spoken only 
to the right wing on which were stationed the “Greek 
mercenaries.” We do not know what proportion these 
formed of the whole army, but it is a not unnatural 
suggestion that her promise of two minas of gold each to 
the victors applied solely to them. 

But we need not rely on conjecture. Instead of betraying 
ignorance, the author of 3 Mace. really displays much 
knowledge when he ascribes to Arsinoe the possessipn of con- 
siderable private treasures. The Egyptian princesses, says 
Mr. Mahaffy (p. 447), “seem to have had resources always 
under their control.” Indeed one of the most remarkable 
facts in the history of the Ptolemies is the extraordinary 
wealth of the female members of the royal family. This 
would hardly have been inferred from Polybius, but is 
clearly proved by recent discoveries. The author of 3 Macc. 
VOL. IX. E 
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was evidently in possession of authentic information which 
Polybius either overlooked or could not obtain. 

Let us now turn from this examination of the opening 
narrative of 3 Macc. to a passage which occurs towards the 
close. When the Jews, after their deliverance, returned 
home, we are told that they passed safely “ over land, and 
sea, and river:” dvéAvoav dowels, éhevOepor, brepyapets, did TE 
yiis xat Oadacons Kal rorapod dvacw(opuevot TH Tod Bacirdéws 
émrayi, Exaotos els tiv idlay (3 Macc. vii. 20). These words 
have been severely attacked. “There was no sea to cross 
in Egypt,” says Mr. Bissel ; “and the author was probably 
betrayed into this inconsistency by his straining after 
effect.” Grimm said the same thing before him: “In 
Aegypten war kein Meer zu durchschiffen. In diesen 
groben Verstoss verfiel der Erzihler durch sein Haschen 
nach poetischer Schilderei.” If, however, we follow the 
route which, according to the author of 3 Macc., the Jews 
took on their return to their Egyptian homes, it will 
appear that the author was perfectly accurate. The Jews 
all started together from Alexandria, and proceeded up the 
Nile or the natural Canal, and only parted company on 
reaching Ptolemais (3 Mace. vii. 17). This Ptolemais, as 
Grimm rightly points out, is not the great Ptolemais in 
Upper Egypt, but the nearer city of the same name, which 
was probably an anchoring-place on the Nile in Central 
Egypt. It was the “Ptolemais at the harbour,’ where, 
according to the Petrie Papyri (Mahaffy, 212), was situated 
the BactAtki xarddvois. This and Crocodilopolis were the 
chief towns of the district. If some of the Jews lived in 
the Fayyum, they were bound to cross Lake Moeris in 
order to reach their homes. Now the Petrie Papyri (I, p. 43) 
establish the fact that in the settlement of the Fayyum Jews 
were allowed to found villages by Ptolemy I, and (this is 
of importance to another branch of my argument) the Jews 
of the Fayyum were not quite on a par with the Greeks. 
‘“‘Mr. Grenfell, among the papyri he acquired in 1895, has 
shown me,” says Mr. Mahaffy (p. 86 n.), “one from the 
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Fayyum, speaking of the caSSadtov (synagogue) of Aris- 
tippus, son of Jakoub, no doubt in Samaria there.” (See 
p-175 below). In another from Luxor a Jew named Danooul 
is mentioned. Both of these are of the second century B. Cc. 
Hence it is quite clear that some of the Jews must have 
resided on the other side of Lake Moeris at the time of 
Philopator. It will be sufficient to say that in the light 
of new discoveries the old belief in the extensive surface of 
this piece of water is fully confirmed, Strabo regarded the 
great lake as having once formed part of the sea, and it 
is at all events not improbable that, though an earlier 
Queen Arsinoe, in 262 B.C., reclaimed some of the district, 
the present Jake, with a far higher level than at present, 
covered, in Philopator’s time, some of the area now under 
cultivation. This, I suggest, is the “sea” alluded to so 
appropriately by the author of 3 Macc. as having been 
crossed immediately after leaving Ptolemais. In support of 
this theory, I cannot refrain from quoting a rather longer 
passage from Mr. Mahaffy’s description of the lake and its 
approaches from the Nile (p. 173) :— 

When the train leaving Wasta on the Nile has passed a long 
cutting in the desert, through the saddle of high ground separating 
the oasis of Arsinoe from the Nile Valley, the traveller suddenly 
looks down upon a band of the richest green—orchards, gardens, 
farms—which extends north and south as far as the eye can reach ; 
from its east border he looks downward about five or six miles, till 
the gradual slope reaches a long, very blue lake, stretched out as the 
western boundary of the oasis, and beyond it the amber mountains 
of the Libyan desert rising abruptly from its shores. The scene is 
one of strange and unexpected beauty, and probably the most 
fascinating in all Egypt. There is now little doubt that the lake 
at the bottom of this oasis, which lies far deeper thdn the level 
of the sea—not to say the low Nile—is fed by the same sort of 
supply that fertilizes the other oases—a deep underground drainage 
from the mountains far south in Africa. But at present this lake 
is brackish, its banks far round the eastern shore are salt marshes, 
not fit for cultivation, and only inhabited here and there by wild 
fishermen, who reap the harvest of the well-stocked water. 

This lake, as it now stands, is of course useless to the irrigation of 
the district, except to hold surplus water sent down to it. There is 
E2 
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no possible escape but evaporation, as it, like the Dead Sea in Pales- 
tine, is far below the level of the Mediterranean. But along the 
upper rim of the eastern side, the traveller coming in from Wasta 
finds the ample supply of the so-called Bahr Yusuf, a natural canal 
which leaves the Nile far away south, and runs like an independent river 
in its own channel. As soon as it arrives over against the Fayyum 
[this, I should add, would be just at the Ptolemais of 3 Macc.], it is 
diverted into channels running south-west, west, north-west, in 
curved lines, so that on the map the district seems to have a hollow 
cup shape. All these various arteries amply irrigate a large area, 
and finally make their way, sometimes through ravines, and even by 
waterfalls, to the lake. But yet most of the downward slope is very 
gradual, and the whole aspect from the desert near the Nile is, not 
that of a cup, but of a crescent-shaped salad-plate, deepening very 
gradually as it reaches the outer rim, and holding in the bottom of 
this curved depression the water of the lake... . 

Now the ancients who describe the place, Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Strabo, give a wholly different account. Though the two latter speak 
of the great fertility of the province (which Herodotus does not’, 
they all agree that the lake, which they describe as one of enormous 
size, was designed or applied not to make a fertile province here, 
but to hold surplus water from the Nile, and give it back again when 
the inundation fell, thus irrigating middle and lower Egypt, below 
the point of exit (somewhere near the present Wasta). The old 
Lake Moeris, therefore, which they saw, or may have seen, must 
have been very much higher than the present lake. Instead of being 
far below the level, even of the sea, it must have been below the 
level of the low Nile. Either therefore the Lake Moeris of antiquity 
was an artificial lake, made at the high level, where the Bahr Yusuf 
enters the oasis, and separated by a large declining slope of land 
from the present lake, or the present lake must then have covered 
almost the whole of the Fayyum. The former is the French theory 
set forth by Linant Bey; the latter that of the English, supported 
in Major Brown's recent book. 

Whichever theory be true, at all events it seems clear 
to me that the author of 3 Macc. was guilty of no groben 
Verstoss when he represented a section of his Jews as 
having left the river and “crossed the sea” after reaching 
Ptolemais on the Nile, or the Bahr Yusuf. 

The temptation to linger over details must, however, 
be abandoned, and some more general considerations sug- 
gested, again, by Mr. Mahaffy’s new data, in favour of 
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the authenticity of 3 Macc., must be examined. The evi- 
dence for something like a persecution of the Jews in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philopator is too strong to be resisted. 
The persecution was not religious, but the error of 
3 Macc. merely represents the popular Jewish estimation 
of Ptolemy’s attempt to intrude within the inner recesses 
of the Temple. (Cf. Daniel xi.12a.) Ptolemy Philopator 
was not only a debauchee; he was an extravagant and 
luxurious builder, fond, as Athenaeus tells us, of construct- 
ing huge and costly ships. M. Revillout has explained the 
lengths to which debasing of the coinage proceeded in his 
reign (cf. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, p. 486). Ptolemy 
Philopator must have needed money, and he may very 
well have thought of despoiling Jerusalem when his hopes 
of gaining Antiochus’ treasures failed. For after the 
Battle of Raphia, Ptolemy, in the language of Polybius, 
“being thoroughly satisfied with his unexpected success, 
and generally at his unlooked for acquisition of Coele- 
Syria, he was by no means indisposed to peace ; but even 
more inclined to it than he ought to have been: influenced 
in that direction by the habitual effeminacy and corrup- 
tion of his manner of living. Accordingly, when Antipater 
and his colleague arrived, after some little bluster and 
vituperation of Antiochus, for what had taken place, he 
agreed to a truce for a year... and started with his sister 
and friends for Alexandria.” What is more likely than 
that on the way, Ptolemy, attracted by the artistic beauty 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, should also have planned the 
despoiling of its treasures, in order to replenish his coffers ? 
We can gain an incidental confirmation of this from the 
strange narrative of Josephus, with regard to the nephew 
of the High Priest Onias, and Philopator’s predecessor. 
Whatever may be thought of this narrative (Antiquities, 
XII, 494), one point comes out clearly. An effort was 
already being made by Ptolemy III to increase the taxa- 
tion of Judea. This Judean youth visits Alexandria, and 
is present at the auction of the taxes of Coele-Syria, 
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Phoenicia, Samaria, and Judea. Josephus’ narrative con- 
tinues at this point as follows:—‘ Now when the day 
came on which the king was to farm the taxes of the 
cities, and those that were the men of principal dignity 
in their several countries bid for them, the sum of what 
was bidden for the taxes of Coele-Syria, Phoenicia. Judea, 
and Samaria, amounted altogether to 8,000 talents. There- 
upon Joseph accused the bidders of having agreed together 
to estimate the value of the taxes at too low a rate, and 
promised that he would himself give twice as much for 
them, and for those who did not pay, he would send 
the king their whole substance, for this privilege was 
also sold with the taxes [and usually formed the perquisite 
of the farmer]. The king was pleased to hear that offer, 
and because it augmented his revenues, he said he would 
confirm the sale of the taxes to him.” The Jews, however, 
remained faithful to Egypt in its wars with Syria, for this 
increase of taxation did not fall entirely on them, and 
moreover, the pill was gilded by the honour shown in this 
preference of a Judean over other bidders. But in the 
next reign, the fidelity of the Jews has vanished. They 
no longer side with Egypt, and despite the victory of 
Ptolemy Philopator over Antiochus III, they transfer their 
allegiance to the latter. This was an extraordinary change, 
for the Jews had been for upwards of a century devotedly 
attached to their Egyptian lords. Some explanation is 
needed for this change. Mere fickleness, as Polybius 
suggests, is an insufficient theory, for the Jews had not 
been fickle to the first three Ptolemies. The psychological 
need of a persecution surely agrees too well with the story 
of 3 Mace. for us to reject the explanation which the 
latter so readily supplies. 

What the persecution really was may be conjectured 
with some ease by reading between the lines of 3 Mace. 
It began with a pecuniary extortion, and perhaps cul- 
minated in a policy of degradation which had to be met 
by great pecuniary sacrifices on the part of the Alexandrian 
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Jews. The tendency to ascribe the rescue to a super- 
natural agency is quite in keeping with Hellenistic Jewish 
practice. Just as the Jewish Sibyl puts in her appearance 
at Alexandria, so the author of 3 Macc. introduces us to 
the thoroughly Greek and very un-Jewish apparitions who 
come to the rescue in the hippodrome. How thoroughly 
Hellenistic, how like 2 Macc., and how unlike the Jewish 
1 Mace., is this: rére 6 peyadddofos mavtoxpdtwp cat ddnOiwds 
eds, emiavas 7d Gytoy aitod mpdawrov, Hréwe Tas ovpavious 
nvdas, @& dv dedokacpévar dv0 PoBepoeideis GyyeAor xaTéBnoav 
avepol Tact TAHY Tois "lovdalots, kal avtéstyoay, Kal THY ddvauey 
TOV brevaytiwy émAnpwoay Tapaxfjs Kai dedlas, Kal axujrors 
€inoav médats. Kal trdppixov xal 7d Tod Baothéws oopa 
éyernOn, Kal AnOn 1d Oparos adtrod 7d BaptOvuov édaBe. It 
almost looks as though this phrase mAjyv rots “lovdaio1s was 
intended to silence Jewish eye-witnesses who might have 
denied that any such angels appeared. 

But, I repeat, though the sophistication is here obvious 
enough, the writer has a way of revealing the authenticity 
of his story amid its impossibilities or exaggerations. We 
can with a little trouble discover exactly the designs which 
Ptolemy Philopator may have formed against the Jews of 
Egypt, but which he abandoned, no doubt for a substantial 
consideration. The author of 3 Macc. unfolds Ptolemy’s 
motives in two passages. First comes the threat (ii. 28): 
mdvras d& Tovs “lovdalovs eis Aaoypadlay Kai oixetixny diddeow 
dx Ojvat, rovs dé dvTiA€yovras Bia Pepopevovs Tod (hv meTacTHoa. 
The other passage is contained in the concocted letter of 
Ptolemy, which seems to contain at least one element of 
truth, viz. (iii. 20): jjpets 58 rH TovTwy dvolq ovpreprevex Peres, 
Kal pera vixns diaxopiodevres, kal els thy Alyutrov Tols Taow 
LOveot giravOpdnws dnavrncavtes, xadas Enpenev eroujoaper. 
év 3& rovTois mpds Tovs duopiAous aitav aurynotkakiay &ract 
yvwpl(ovres, did TE Thy ovppaxlay Kal Ta TEMOoTEVUEVA ETA 
&nAdrntos avtois apy iOev pvpia mpdypata ToAuncavtes eLaddAow- 
cat, €BoudyOnpev kal wodttelas adtods “AdefavSpdwv Katagiacar Kai 
petéxous Tov det lepéwv Katacrioat ... ov pdvoy aneoTpeavTo THY 
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driunrov moAurelav, GAAG Kai BdeAvooovTa Adyw TE Kal oLyH TOdS 
év adrois dAlyous mpos has yunoiws biaxeipevous, map’ Exacta 
bpopdpevor dia THs dvoKAEeoTAaTHs euBidcews bia Taxovs Nuas 
KaTaoTpeWat Ta KaTopOepara. 

I am far from asserting that Prof. Mahaffy’s discoveries 
have rendered these passages completely lucid. But so 
much has been revealed that it would argue considerable 
obtusity in a critic who would fail to recognize that there 
breathes over these statements of 3 Mace. an air of literal 
truth. First about Mr, Mahaffy’s discovery, for it is nothing 
less, of what I may call an Alexandrian citizenship out- 
side Alexandria. That the Alexandrian citizenship entailed 
distinct privileges has long been known, but it is only 
recently that this particular citizenship has been found 
to apply to others than those resident in Alexandria. 
I would particularly point to the Fayyum, because we 
have already seen that Jews were settled in that district 
with the enjoyment of considerable privileges. But they 
held no land, and were not on an equality with the 
Macedonian veterans or xAnpodxot. These veterans retained 
their Alexandrian rights under Ptolemy II, “for they 
speak in their wills of the furnished house in Alexandria, 
100 miles distant. No doubt this enabled them to retain 
the privileges of that sort of citizenship” (Mahaffy, p. 77). 
The rights conferred were (1) the freedom from poll-tax ; 
(2) freedom from indirect taxes on stores and oils, as is 
shown from the Revenue Papyrus, cols. 61 seq., where the 
formula frequently occurs: cat wore evs tov ev Adefavdpera 
dade ov TeAdos ovdev mpagerat, The Fayyum Jews were on 
a different footing. They seem to have paid the poll-tax 
(Aaoypadiay x.7.A., 3 Mace. ii. 28), and certainly must have 
been subject to dues on commodities, for the Fayyum Jews 
were entirely engaged in trade and not in agriculture. 
Now the passage I have just cited from 3 Mace. fits in 
admirably with this. The Fayyum Jews were offered by 
Ptolemy certain privileges which shall constitute them 
“Alexandrian citizens.” It will be clearly seen that 
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Ptolemy throughout is represented as dealing with the 
Egyptian Jews who lived outside Alexandria, and the use 
of the word “sea” in the passage discussed above, leads me 
to infer that he was chiefly thinking of the Jewish settlers 
in the Fayyum district. That Pte-lemy’s innovation was 
mainly concerned with non-Alexsndrians is clear enough 
from the whole tenor of 3 Macc., the chief element of 
interest being the accumulation of masses of country Jews 
in the capital. Thus ch. iii opens: & kal peradauBdvwv 
6 dvoceBijs emi tocotrov éxdAncevy wote ov pdvoy Tois: Kar’ 
*AreEdvoperay diopyicerOat, dAAa Kal Tots év TH xepa Bapvtépws 
évavtriwOjva. From ch. iv. verses 11 seq. it appears that the 
Alexandrian Jews were, at least in the first instance, less 
concerned than their brethren in the country, and in chs. vi 
and vii the Alexandrians are quite forgotten and the whole 
interest centres in the country Jews. How the narrative 
ignores them is seen from these passages of chs. vi and vii. 
The king entertains the Jews after their triumph: then 
(apparently all the Jews involved) évérvyoy 8% ro Bacrré, 
Thy andAvow adréav els ra tba alrovpevo (vi. 37). Again, he 
issues a favourable proclamation but (again all the Jews 
involved are tacitly meant): AaPdvres 3 tiv éemorodny 
TavTnv, otk éonovdacay cdOdws yevéoOar epi tiv dadodov 
(vii. 10). But subsequently: adrot 8% of péxps Oavdrov 
tov Ocdv éoxnxdres, mavteAy owtypias anddavow €lAnddres, 
dvéCevgay éx ths moAEws TavTolois edwdeotdrois dvOeor KarTe- 
oTeupevor per evppoovvys xal Bojjs, év aivois nal Ttappedcow 
dpvors ebxapicrodrtes TO Oew trav Tatépwr aitav aiwviy cwrijpt 
tod “IopandA. mapayerndévtes b& eis TroAepaida «x.t.A. (vii. 
16 seq.) 

This thrusting of the Alexandrian Jews into the back- 
ground quite falls in with the suggestion I have made. 
Ptolemy, for various reasons which it is not hard to 
understand, was very desirous of simplifying the organiza- 
tion of the Fayyum, and in order to do this may (for 
a lump sum down in place of the poll-tax) have offered 
the “Alexandrian citizenship” to the Jews resident out- 
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side the city’. But as a condition of icomoAireia, in the 
public mind at least, the worship of the national gods 
was essential. The old Alexandrian Jews had evaded 
this condition, but in the new birth of regard for local 
feelings on matters of religion which characterizes Pto- 
lemy IV, the king may have been unwilling to permit 
this relaxation to newly-admitted citizens. It may have 
occurred to him to find a vent for his irritation at the 
indignity he received in Jerusalem, by insisting more 
stringently than he need have done on this condition. 
There is some confusion here, for the author evidently 
cannot make up his mind whether a “stigma” (ii. 27) or 
a “privilege” (iii. 21) was intended by Ptolemy. Perhaps 
the king did not know himself. We may rely upon it 
that the Jews were heavily fined and perhaps ill-treated 
so severely as to give rise to the story of a cruel persecu- 
tion. I will add just one word in confirmation of a portion 
of the previous argument. In iii. 21 (already quoted 
above) the king declares that he had two objects, (1) to 
confer on the Jews (of the country districts) the “ Alexan- 
drian citizenship,” and (2) perdxovs tév det teperdy (this 
is I believe the correct reading; cf. Mahaffy, p. 261 n.) 
xatactioa. I take this sentence to mean that Ptolemy 
wished the Jews to accept citizenship through the road 
of conformity with the national religion. To this extent 
only was his treatment of the Jews a religious persecution. 
As to the pecuniary oppression implied somehow in Ptolemy 
Philopator’s proposed change of the Jewish status, the 
Jews were perhaps only under this monarch beginning 
to feel the pressure of the complicated bureaucratic rule, 
which exploited the whole country for the benefit of the 


royal exchequer. 
I, ABRAHAMS, 


1 Cf. the similar desire of Antiochus IV “to register the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem as citizens of Antioch” (2 Mace. iv. 9). 
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CHRISTIAN DEMONOLOGY. 


II. 


WE have next to consider the beliefs of Origen, the most 
philosophical of the Fathers of the Church, who reflects 
the opinion of the cultivated Alexandrian Church during 
the first half of the third century. 

According to Origen', the problem of the beginning of 

Origen’s eVil is so bound up with that of the revolt of 

views. the Devil and his so-called angels, that it cannot 
be understood apart therefrom. Without, however, going 
deeper into the question of first beginnings, Origen is 
content to state that the Devil was not always the Devil, 
and that the demons are creatures of God, so far forth 
as they are in a manner rational beings (Aoytxol tives). 

That all demons are evil, says Origen’, is an opinion 

Demons held not only by us (i.e. by Christians), but 

evil. by nearly every one who affirms their existence 
at all. And as they are all bad, it cannot be said that 
all things have their law from the Supreme God. For 
the demons, through their own wickedness and badness, 
have fallen away from the divine law and follow the 
law of sin. ; 

These demons have cajoled men into worshipping them, 

Demons Lave taken names which their votaries are care- 

half ful to ascertain ; and they have various powers * 
material. ond favourite charms and herbs which they 
individually prefer, as well as different forms which admit 
of symbolical portraiture on engraved stones. We see 
that Origen attributed outward form and also bodies of 


 C. Cels. bk. iv. § 65. ? Thid. vii. 69. 3 Ibid. viii. 61. 
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a kind to demons: “their body,” he says!, “is naturally 
subtile and thin as air (naturaliter subtile et velut aura 
tenue); wherefore many opine them to be incorporeal.” 
In the New Testament, as we saw, demons are held to 
be without flesh or bones, and so far incorporeal. Nor is 
Origen really in conflict with this opinion, for his demons 
are made of the “material spirit” (ex spiritu muaterialt), 
of which Tertullian ? had declared all angels—good and bad 
alike—to consist. 

The grossness, says Origen, of many sorts (zaxvrnres) 

Demons Which they contract from earth* and from the 

haunt the myriad evils of earth, weigh down the demons * 

wien prevent their rising from the earthly locali- 
ties, which they have chosen, into the purer and more 
divine regions of the sky. So far, however, as they do 
haunt the air’, they cause plagues and droughts and bad 
seasons, and the rough weather in which the poor mariners 
perish. All such demons are averted by the death of 
the one just Messiah, an act of self-sacrifice which Origen 
does not hesitate to parallel from the similar acts of 
those who of old allowed themselves to be sacrificed to 
avert plagues or bad harvests or adverse winds. It is these 
aerial demons also that make revelations to man by means 
of augury. 

On the other hand, many of them are cast down and 
punished with imprisonment under ground. And of such 
the hot springs® that well up in many places were the 
tears, according to Celsus, the assailant of Christianity, with 
whom Origen was not inclined to differ on such a point. 

The localities? most affected by demons are, says Origen, 
They heent temples and shrines, where incense is burned 
temples and and blood offerings made. For the demons are 

altars. not so immaterial as that they can do without 
food *, and they find it in the fumes and reek and blood 





1 De Princ. i. 95 (ed. Redepen). 2 C. Marc., lib. 2. 
°C. Cels. iii. 36. * Exh. ad Martyr. 45. 5 C, Cels. i. 31. 
® Ibid. v. 52. 7 Ibid. vii. 35, 64. ® Ibid. vii. 56. 
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of the slaughtered animals'. Here note that the Jewish 
idea of the blood being the life recurs. The blood, says 
Origen, is separated from the flesh before we eat it, for 
fear lest demons be nurtured on it along with ourselves. 

Things This, he says, is why the Word forbids Christians 

strangled. to eat things strangled. For the blood, he says, 
is rightly held to be the food of the demons (rpodi 
daudvwr). 

The grounds upon which the Clementine Recognitions 
(bk. iv, ch. 18) inculeate fasting and strict abstinence 
from over-eating are similar. If we over-eat, the demons 
enter into us with the food which we cannot digest. And 
when we eat things offered to idols, says the same book, 
the demon or evil spirit, which by the heathen rites has 
been put into the food, enters therewith directly into 
our bodies. Thus the demons batten on the souls of the 
victims slain, and the gods of the heathen? are gluttonous 
demons (Aéxva dada). Thus the slaughter of victims is 
in itself enough to lure the demons to the heathen temples. 
But even without that, they can be attracted to a place 
and daid* therein by use of certain incantations and 
black arts (xataxAices 8.’ émpdadv kai payyavedr). 

Unless the demons have the blood and reek of sacrifice 
Why wicked to snuff and lick up, they grow weak and torpid 
to sacrifice and impotent for evil*. Hence the peculiar 
to demons. wickedness of sacrificing to them, as do apos- 
tates in time of persecution. Such renegades give a fillip 
to the life of the demons that are the unseen foes of man- 
kind, and so commit a worse sin than if they fed and 
kept brigands and outlaws and other visible enemies of 
the emperor and of society. 

On such grounds Origen explains the enmity of Celsus, 

Celsus the early critic of Christianity, towards the 
inspired by faith. He was inspired by some hungry demon, 

demons. hose altar had been forsaken, and who was 
1 C. Cels. viii. 30. ? Ibid. iii. 37. 

3 Ibid, iii. 34 ; vii. 64, €9; viii. 61. * Exh, ad Martyr. 45. 
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therefore suffering starvation through the preaching of 
Christ’. The demons, says Origen, equally instigate 
emperors and senate to persecute’, in order to destroy 
a religion which threatens to starve them out. But every 
martyr that resists administers a blow to the demons 
from which they do not recover for a long time. Hence 
the long intervals between great persecutions. Again, the 
sorrow displayed by judges when a martyr suffers torture, 
and their joy when he recants, is not due to human 
sympathy on their part, but is a reflex of the emotions 
felt by the demons on such occasions. 

Like Justin Martyr, his predecessor, Origen regards the 
Jesus jn. ™22in work of Jesus as having lain in his successful 
tolerant of struggle with the demons, who after his advent 
alldemons. 9 more held undisputed sway over mankind °. 

“The voluntary death and self-sacrifice of Jesus, of the 
one just man for the many, in a mysterious way averts 
and turns away the activity of the evil demons.” And 
Origen loves to dwell on the exclusiveness, or, as some 
moderns might put it, the intolerance of the Christian 
religion. No half-allegiance was allowable. The demons 
might be and were tolerant of each other's honours and 
activity; Heracles is not jealous of the cult of Pollux, 
nor Jupiter of Apollo's; but Jesus aspired to sole empire 
over men’s souls, and so forbade the cult of any god or 
hero other than himself*. And in him, says Origen, 
the demons recognize their conqueror’, in his name an 
influence with which they cannot cope. Echoing the 
statement of St. Peter in the Acts, Origen declares that 
in every cure which he wrought, Jesus destroyed myriads 
of demons ®. 

Thus an Homeric war is in Origen’s mind for ever being 
Counter Waged between God and his angels on the one 
kingdom of side, and the Devil and his demons on the 
evil spirits. other, In this war every man must take a 


1 ©, Cels, vii. 56. 2 Ibid. viii. 43, 44. 3 Ibid. i. 31. 
* Ibid. iii. 35. 5 Ibid. iii. 36. * Cp. Acis x. 38. 
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side1; and if he will only brave the enmity of the demons, 
he will secure the support and aid of all the powers of 
good. 

From the fact that Christ's mission was primarily to 
save man from the demons, Origen also derives an argu- 
ment against Docetism, i.e. the early belief that Jesus 
was only a man in semblance and not in reality. Christ 
must have come in the flesh and was no mere appear- 
ance, because otherwise he could not have got at the 
demons, so to speak, on their own ground; for demons * 
are not afraid of the name of a mere phantasm (pdcya). 
St. Athanasius (de Incarn., Migne, xxv. p. 140) goes further 
in the same path of reasoning, and argues that Jesus was 
crucified rather than decapitated or sawn asunder, because 
the Ruler of the Power of Evil dwells in the air, and he 
only that is crucified dies in the air. By so dying aloft, 
the Lord cast down the Devil “like a flash of lightning,” 
purified the air, and so “cleared for us a road by which 
‘we may mount to heaven.” Just because he came* to 
liberate all who are oppressed by the devil (Acts x. 38), 
Jesus declared (John xvi. 11) that “now is the prince of 
this world judged.” And Christians, continues Origen, 
still have a remedy against demons: they can drive them 
by prayer and lessons (ua@jara) from Holy Scripture, not 
only out of men’s souls, but—and mark this—out of 
animals as well*. For demons often conspire for the 
ruin of animals as well as of human beings. 

The Jews had believed, and Origen hardly disputed 
this point with them, that circumcision averted the activity 
of a malign angel or demon. But ever since the advent 
of Jesus, circumcision had lost this magic efficacy °. 

It was now the calling out of the name of Jesus® along 

Exorcism With the recitation of the histories about him, 
through the and nothing else, which drove the demons out 
name: of men, especially when the reciters recited them 
1 ©, Cols, viii. 64. 2 Ibid. vii. 35. 8 Ibid. viii. 54. 
* Ibid. vii. 67. 5 Ibid. v. 48. ® Ibid. i. 6. 
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honestly and with genuine belief. Such a formula of 
exorcism we quoted above from Justin, and the constant 
use of the name to exorcise demons in the church of his 
age is testified to by Origen in no less than six passages 
in the single work against Celsus. Of these I select the 
following: “Even still the name of Jesus takes away 
ecstasies or fits of madness (éxordces) from the minds 
hie of men, and expels demons, yea, and diseases 
experience @8 well!” And this: “The Creator of all 
of demons things? . . . ordained him (Jesus) to deserve 
honour not only from such men as desire to 
be right minded, but also from demons and other unseen 
powers. Demons and men alike up to the present time 
display respectively either their fear of the name of Jesus 
as stronger than themselves, or their reverential acquies- 
cence in his rule as in accordance with their laws.” 

“For unless Christ’s nature and composition (cverasis) 
had been bestowed on him from God, the demons would 
never yield to the mere mention of his name, and retire 
from the victims of their enmity.” ‘‘ There are those,” he 
says in yet another passage *, “who in their cures show 
clearly that they have acquired, through this faith of ours, 
miraculous powers; for they invoke over those who need 
to be healed nothing else except the Supreme God and the 
name of Jesus along with the history of him.” Elsewhere 
he attests* that he had with his own eyes seen miracles 
thus worked by Christians. 

We may ask: Why had the name of Jesus such effect ? 

Rindine: Why had certain other titles the same, in 

tion of use particular that of “God of Abraham, God of 
of name. Teaac, God of Jacob,” at the mention of which, 
says Origen (in agreement with Justin), the demons are 
cowed and overcome? The reason assigned by Origen is 
sufficiently simple. The unseen powers, he declares, must 
come when they are called—whether it be God or Christ 
1 C. Cels. i, 67. 2 Ibid. iii. 36. 3 Ibid. iii, 24. 
* Ibid. ii. 8; i. 2, 26; vii. 4; viii. 58. 
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or Demon that is invoked—provided only they be properly 
addressed and by their true names, and in a tongue which 
they are familiar with and understand. 

Certain sounds and syllables, says Origen!, and certain 
titles pronounced with aspiration or without, pronounced 
long or short, bring at once to us, by some incomprehensible 
nature inherent in them, the persons summoned. For 
names are not conventionally (déc«) given to the things 
they denote, but belong to them by a natural and highly 
mysterious affinity. It is in accordance with a certain 
ineffuble analogy (azéppnros Adyos) that the names of 
Sabaoth or Adonai have been assigned to God?; or those of 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael to certain angels. “The 
same abstruse philosophy of names is,” adds Origen, “ re- 
spected and observed by our Jesus also, whose name has 
ere now been plainly seen to drive thousands of demons 
out of souls and bodies by its energy and inner influence 
working upon those from whom the devils were driven.” 
We see most clearly from such a passage as this, that the 
use of the name of Jesus Christ in prayers and exorcisms 
was in Origen’s regard the same in principle as the use of 
any other name in Jewish and pagan formulae. The sole 
difference was that devils were more afraid of Christ, 
their future judge, than they were of Jupiter or Solomon. 

It is therefore sinful, argues Origen, to suppose with 
winiediad Celsus that Zeus is but another name for the 
to be called Highest God*, For it is right to call God by 
by igi no other names than those of Sabaoth, Adonai, 

" Saddai, or, again, by the title of God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, by which Moses, the servant of God 
and the prophets, and our Lord knew Him. Zeus is 
merely the title of a greedy and incompetent demon, and 
to apply it to God would be the direst blasphemy. In 
spite of such purism, however, Origen* would allow inhabi- 
tants of the Scythian desert and other barbarians to call 

1 Exh. ad Martyr. § 46. 2 C. Cels. i. 25. 

5 Exh, ad Martyr. § 46. * C. Cels. v. 46. 
VOL. IX. 
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God by the names, e.g. Pappaeus, assigned in their ver- 
naculars, just because they mean well and know no 
better. 

Nor, he insists, in invoking God is it well to call him 
lining by a paraphrase. For example, in any incanta- 

apara- tion, no matter whose, the name Sabaoth fol- 

phrase. lowed by the connatural train of words (ovpdvods 
elppod), and with such titles added as skilful exorcists are 
acquainted with, will effect a result; but if, instead of 
Sabaoth, we substitute the Greek paraphrase of the Hebrew 
word, and say, “Lord of powers,” then no effect will be 
produced. And the same rule, continues Origen’, applies 
to demons as to the Most High God. If a demon or a man 
has a Greek name from birth, we can only cause him 
to do or suffer something by adhering to that name. We 
must not translate it into Egyptian or Latin. Conversely 
in incantations, you must not translate a Latin name into 
Greek. If you do, it becomes nerveless and impotent. 
Hence a general rule: every demon must be addressed 
by his local name; and some have Egyptian, and others 
Persian designations. And these names have, says Origen, 
a certain potency, if pronounced with the string of titles 
connatural to them (Aeyoueva peta Tivos Tod svudvods adtois 
eippod)*, as the wise men of the Egyptians, or the 
Brahmans of India or Samanaei, well know how to do. 
For so-called magic, says Origen, is far from being the 
unsubstantial thing which Epicurean and Aristotelian 
sceptics imagine it to be. On the contrary, it is a very 
substantial reality, and has mysterious doctrines (Adyous) 
known to very few. After adducing such arguments as 
these from the Fathers of the Church, I hope I shall not 
be accused of irreverence, when later on I assimilate the 
use of the name of Jesus Christ to ancient magic in 
general. Origen is not the only Father who so assimilates 
it. I merely follow the example set by them. 


1 C. Cels. v. 45. ? Tbid. i. 25. 5 Ibid. i. 24. 
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Just because proper names are not accidental, and 
Relation because the qualities and peculiarities of sounds. 
elation 7 ' 
of sound quite apart from their meanings, have in them- 
to thing. selves a certain potency in regard to one reality 
or another, it is plainly wrong, argues Origen}, for Chris- 
tians to call God Zeus, or by any other foreign name. 
And they are ready to die rather than do so. For to 
do so, would only gratify the demons who are longing 
to be called by a more exalted name than really belongs 
to them, just because it gratifies their ambition. 
Origen further tells us?, that in his day even private 
Professional 80d unprofessional persons (id.@ra:) could expel 
exoreists. demons from men’s souls and bodies by mere 
prayer and simple kinds of adjurations, without recourse 
to wizardry or magic, or any use of drugs and potions. 
The stress here laid on the fact that wnprofessional 
exorcism was so successful, implies that there was already 
a recognized order of exorcists in the Christian Church, 
though we only read of them for the first time in the 
Canons of the Council of Antioch *. But, as we saw above, 
Justin Martyr testifies* to their existence both among the 
pagans and Jews as a regular order. Such a regular order 
of exorcists must of necessity soon have arisen also in the 
Church, since in baptism the evil spirits in a catechumen 
had to be driven out before the Holy Spirit could enter 
into him ; in accordance with what we learned from Hermas, 
there is no room in the same vessel for both at once. 
Thus Cyril® of Jerusalem says that without exorcism the 
soul cannot be purged (dvev éropxtopod ov dvvatat KabapOjvar 
yvxy). And the terms Purgari et Baptizari are conjoined in 
the Sentent. Episcop. of the Council of Carthage, a.D. 256°, 
In the Apostolic Constitutions’ it is decreed that the 
exorcists be not ordained, unless their services are wanted 
as bishop, presbyter, or deacon. The reason given is that 


1 ©. Cels, i. 25. 2 Ibid vii. 4. 3 Can. 10, Cone. An. 
* Justin M., Apol. ii. 6, p. 45; Dial. 311 D. 5 Procat. 9. 
® Cypr. Ed. Hartl. p. 441. ™ Const. Apost, 8, Can. 26. 
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the power of expelling demons and the yxdpwya, or grace 
of healings, are declared by the revelation of God, and 
depend on the visitation of the Holy Spirit. Septimius’ 
assails certain heretical women for daring to exorcise. 
In Origen’s age the professional exorcists were fairly 
numerous in the Roman church, and seem to have formed 
a regular grade. For Eusebius? records that in the middle 
of the third century (A. D. 251) there were in Rome fifty- 
two exorcists with readers and doorkeepers, to forty-six 
presbyters. In all the Christian churches we find regular 
tituals of exorcism, to be used as occasion requires. In 
the Eastern churches, and more rarely in the Latin com- 
munion, they are still in use. 

There used to be a ritual of exorcism in the English 

Exorciem ~tayer-book, but for many generations it has 

in English ceased to be printed in it. Sc thoroughly has 

Church. the old belief in possession by demons faded 
out of. the minds of our cultivated classes. We must go 
to our ritualistic priests, or to the wildest and most super- 
stitious parts of Ireland, if we would still find in existence 
a belief upon which, nevertheless, almost more than on 
any other, early Christianity hinged, and which, though 
forgotten, still underlies the rite of Baptism. 

The idea that sickness is due to Satan is also traceable 
in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick, in which the 
minister prays to God to defend the sick “from the danger 
of the enemy.” But in the rest of this very beautiful 
and touching service the sufferer is assured that his sick- 
ness is God’s visitation. 

The exorcism was effected in the early Church not only 
by adjuration and use of the name along with short recitals 
of the history of Jesus, but the touch and afHlatus, or on- 
breathing, of the exorcist was necessary. The Arabic 
Canons of Hippolytus (Canon 19, § 6, and Canon 29) fur- 
ther enjoin the exorcist, after the adjurations, to sign with 
the cross the breast, forehead, ears, and mouth of the 


* De Praescr. Haeret. cap. 41. 2 H. E. vi. 43. 
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person afflicted. Lactantius (Div. Inst. iv. 27) refers to 
the use of the signuwm passionis or cross in exorcism. 
The patient lay flat on the ground (Origen, Hom. in Matt. 
13,§ 7). In the Directorium Anglicanum, a manual for 
the use of the English Church, we find a form given from 
the Exeter pontifical for the exorcism of water, as follows : 
“TI exorcise thee, creature of water, in the name of God 
the Father Almighty, and in the name of Jesus Christ 
His Son our Lord, and in the virtue of the Holy Ghost, 
to become water exorcised, to chase away all the power 
of the enemy, and to be able to uproot and overthrow 
the enemy himself and his apostate angels; by the virtue 
of the same Lord Jesus Christ, who will come to judge 
the quick and the dead, and the world by fire.” Salt 
is similarly exorcised, and so also are even flowers before 
being used to decorate the Church, as witness the following, 
which, I am told, is commonly used on Palm Sunday in 
those English Churches of which the hierophants desire 
to re-introduce in England the superstitions of a bygone 
age. It is, with unconscious irony, called a formula of 
“ Blessing of Flowers and Branches,” and runs as follows: 
“T exorcise thee, creature of flowers and branches, in the 
name of God the Father Almighty, in the name of Jesus 
Christ His Son our Lord, and in the power of the Holy 
Ghost. Henceforth, thou whole might of the adversary, 
thou whole inroad of evil spirits, be rooted up and pulled 
out from these creatures of flowers and branches, that thou 
pursue not with thy wiles the footsteps of those hastening 
to attain unto the grace of God. Through Him, who 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead, the world 
by fire” (p. 327 of the Directorium Anglicanum, edited 
by F. G. Lee, 1866). 

Before I pass to the evidences of demonological belief 

Cyrilon contained in Jewish literature, I venture to 
Possession. quote a description of demoniac possession such 
as was still to be witnessed in Jerusalem in the fourth 
century from Cyril, who was bishop and head of the 
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Christian community there from A.D. 351-380. He is 
distinguishing the several sorts of spirit, and how they 
should be ealled?. “If you speak of spirit in connexion 
with the human soul, you add ‘of man, and say, spirit 
(pnewma) of man. If you are speaking of the wind, you 
say, spirit of the storm (pneuma kataigidos). If of sin, 
you say, spirit of adultery. If you speak of the demon, 
you say, an impure spirit; that we may know what is 
in each case being spoken of, and not suppose that the 
Holy Spirit is in case. For the word spirit (pnewma) is 
a neutral one, and everything which has not a solid body 
is in general called spirit. And because the demons have 
not such bodies, they are called spirits.” 

“ And,” he continues, “there is a vast difference. For the 
unclean spirit, when it comes upon the soul of a man 
(and from such a visitation may the Lord preserve every 
soul of those that hear me, and of those who are absent), 
it comes like a blood-thirsty wolf ready to devour the 
lamb. Most fierce is its presence, overwhelming the sensa- 
tion. The intellect is lost in darkness; and its assault 
is brutal, is the violent robbery of what belongs to another. 
For it takes forcible possession of, and uses as its own, 
another's body, and another’s organ (?of speech). It throws 
down him who is standing up; for it is nearly allied to 
him that fell from heaven. It distorts the tongue. It twists 
awry the lips. Foam replaces language. Darkness covers 
the man. The eye is fixt wide open, and through it looks 
not forth the soul; and the wretched man throbs and 
trembles before death comes. Truly are the demons the 
enemies of men, treating them shamefully and pitilessly.” 

This is a powerful though distressing description of 
epileptic madness; and I only quote it in order to drive 
home my chief point, namely, that the demonological 
beliefs of the New Testament are absolutely the same 
as those of prior and subsequent ages. In Cyril’s remarks 
preliminary to this description, we even have a mention 





1 Cyr. Al. c. I. xvi. 15. 
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) of the spirit of the whirlwind which Jesus encountered 






























on the Lake of Gennesaret, and, with the characteristic 

rebuke, “Be thou muzzled, be quiet,” subdued, saving his 
o disciples from a watery grave. 

‘7 Not less interesting are Cyril's references to Exorcism. 

: Cyrilon “Man,” he writes just below!, “as long as he 
Exorcism. garries about a body, has to struggle with many 
most fierce demons. And often the demon, who could 
not be restrained by many using iron manacles, is subdued 
by the words of prayer, by the power inherent in the Holy 
Spirit; and the simple in-blowing (emphysema) of the 
exorcist (eporkizén) becomes a fire to the unseen foe.” 

Here once more we see that it was of fire that the 
demons were most afraid; and this was a belief extending 
far beyond Christian circles, as we shall see from the 
accounts preserved of the exorcismal triumphs of Apollonius 
of Tyana. In another passage?, to which I have already 
referred, Cyril describes the use of breathing on the 
possessed, and compares the exorcist to a gold refiner. 
The human body is a crucible, the human soul is the 
gold hidden beneath the demonic dross. The breath of 
the exorcist strikes in terror by means of the Holy Spirit, 
and fans the smouldering spark of the soul into a flame. 
At once the hostile demon flees; but salvation remains 
behind along with hope of immortal life. 

Such a passage as this agrees with Tertullian’s references 
to tactus et afflatus, already cited, and no less with the rite 
of Baptism as practised in the Roman Church. It is clear 
that the breath of the exorcist was conceived to be itself 
the Holy Spirit, and not a mere symbol thereof. 'So also 
Jesus blew on his disciples and gave them the Holy Ghost. 

In another passage* Cyril describes the use of the 

Use of eXoreised oil (elation eporkiston). It went im- 

exorcised mediately before the descent into the pool or 

oll. piscina. The catechumens were first stripped 

naked before all, “like Adam in Paradise,” females no less 
2 Ibid. Procat. g. * C. M..a, 3 














1 Cyr. Al. ¢. I. xvi. 19. 
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than males; they were then anointed with the exorcised 
oil from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet. 
The real purport of the anointing was to block up all 
pores and inlets of the body against the return of the evil 
spirits. Wherefore on a great occasion, when among Gen- 
tiles, St. Thomas, according to his early but gnostic acts (§ 5), 
anointed the top of his head, his nostrils, his ears, teeth, 
and the region of his heart. “In the same way,” writes 
Cyril, “as the in-blowings of the saints and the invocation 
of the name of God burn up like a most powerful flame 
and rout the demons; so this exorcised oil also, through 
the invocation of God and prayer, acquires such a power, 
as not only to burn up and cleanse out the traces of sin, 
but also to chase away all the unseen powers of the 
Evil One.” 

And these powers do not seem to have been always 

Demons JZVisible; for in old Christian representations 
pictured as of exorcisms the devils are pictured in their 
manikns. fioht as little black manikins making off. 
Why they should have been so small, I do not know; 
probably, like the soul at death, they were supposed to 
come out by the mouth of the possessed. Into the question 
of the representation of demons in later Christian art, 
I need not enter. 


Evidence of Jewish Literature. 


The Gospels are a tale told with touching simplicity 
of a man who went about doing good, who felt 

a. it his mission to heal the sick, to comfort the 
N.T.ina repentant sinner, and himself to suffer as an 
peor expiatory sacrifice for the sins of mankind. We 
have the records of many famous saints, but 

not of many who were quite free from pride and respect 
of persons. Many have affected a contempt for riches 


1 See woodcut in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. Exorcism. 
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and fame, even for the shams of priests and the pedantry 
of divines. But few have really put away all this; and 
I can think of no other teacher, except perhaps the Buddha, 
who within a few years of his death was honoured with 
the title of the sinless servant of God, not only by personal 
followers, but by many who had never known him except 
in visions. 

Such a record demands our reverence. But it is asked 
of us by the churches and orthodox sects, that in reading 
it we should also suppress our critical faculty. Not only 
are we told that we must believe in every incident narrated 
in the New Testament, but we are further to accept, with- 
out question, such dogmatic interpretations of the text 
as have been, long centuries ago, elaborated by the Catholic 
Church. The New Testament is thus put on a pedestal 
and invested with a dignity and sacro-sanctity which is 
not even claimed for the Old. For our leading divines 
of the present day, our Gores and our Farrars, our Swetes 
and our Temples, are willing to walk some way along the 
path of a more rational interpretation of the Old Testament ; 
but from a similar treatment of the New they recoil. 
They cleave to the miraculous birth of Jesus, even when 
an ancient form of gospel turns up which clinches the 
many proofs of fabulous character which the Gospels 
already afforded. Jesus still walks upon the waters, raises 
the dead, converses on a mountain top with Moses and 
Elias, and feeds 5,000 hungry men upon nothing; he 
still issues alive and with restored flesh and blood from 
the tomb, and, with all his human and earthly appur- 
tenances intact, ascends into heaven. No detail of this 
phantasmagoria is to be touched. They imagine that 
all doubts are silenced, because they have pushed back 
the date of the synoptic Gospels and of Acts, or rather 
of the previous materials used up in them, to within 
half a century of the death of Jesus. For they can- 
not realize that the general psychological conditions of 
orientals, the ecstasy of men who believed that the end 
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of the world was close at hand, the necessities of the 
messianic argument, the uncertainties of a tradition 
admittedly oral at first, the atmosphere of pagan myth 
breathed from birth by the Gentile converts, would explain 
an accretion in fifty years of fable round so great a 
personality many times as thick as that which actually 
obscures it. 

But if one circumstance more than another reinforces the 

icici uncritical attitude of the orthodox sects, it is the 
early Jewish apparent isolation of the New Testament narra- 

apostolic tives. Here isa body of literature which suddenly, 

and without any congeners, makes its appearance. 

Allied writings neither precede and herald it, nor yet follow 

it so closely as to assist us in clearing up its problems by 
supplying analogies. 

It is certain that in the second century, when the canon 
of the New Testament was drawn up and imposed upon 
itself by the Church, there were still in existence writings 
of the earlier Jewish and of the apostolic age which the 
later Church either destroyed or allowed to perish as hostile 
to its later dogmatic developments, which would yet be 
invaluable to us now. Indeed, The Shepherd of Hermas, 
and The Didache, and The Epistle of Barnabas, and the 
Gospel of Peter have been restored to us. Yet, after 
all, the New Testament is not quite so isolated for us in 
respect of what went before it as is supposed. And in 
the apocryphs ascribed to Enoch we have Jewish books, 
unquestionably anterior to Christ, which bring before 
us at least some of the conditions of belief and expecta- 
tion which preceded and rendered possible the ministry of 
Jesus. These apocryphs have only come down to us 
chiefly in Ethiopic or in Old Slavonic. Dillmann first 
translated the Ethiopic text in Germany; and lately 
Mr. Charles has given us in two volumes a scholarly 
English edition of the Enoch literature, which, according 
to Tertullian, writing as late as 200 A.D., “rang of Christ” 
(Christum sonat). 
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A locus classicus for the origin of the demons is found 
Bien die in a section of the book of Enoch!, which 
giants and Mr. Charles ascribes to a period before 179 B.O. 
demons. The passage is also preserved in its original 
Greek in Syncellus and in the Bouriant Papyrus lately 
dug up in Egypt, as well as in the Ethiopic version. This 
Greek text of Enoch, it must be remembered, was in turn 
a translation of a lost Hebrew book. From it we learn 
that the strong or evil spirits, which have their habitation 
on earth, are the giants that were begotten of mortal 
women by the watchers of heaven, the angels. They were 
thus born at once of spirits and of flesh.” “ Wicked spirits,” 
the apocryph proceeds, “came out of the body of them (i.e. 
of the women), for they were generated out of human 
beings; and from the holy watchers flows the beginning 
of their creation and their primal foundation. The spirits 
of heaven—in the heaven is their dwelling; and the 
spirits begotten upon earth—in the earth shall be their 
dwelling. And the spirits of the giants will devour, 
oppress, destroy, assault, do battle, and cast upon the earth 
and cause convulsions. They will eat nothing, but fast 
and thirst, and cause visions and cause offences. And 
these spirits will rise up against the children of men and 
against the women, because they have proceeded from 
them.” Here in a few lines is portrayed, just as in the 
Gospels, the activity of the demons. They are lost angels. 
They haunt the earth’s surface. They assail men’s bodies 
and convulse them, they cause visions and otherwise oppress 
mankind. 
This vindictive war of demons is, so we learn?, to 
‘jos continue until the day of consummation, until 
impending the great judgment, when the watchers and 
judgment the godless will receive condign punishment. 
of demons. , e P ° 
This belief also, as we saw, is present in the 
Gospels, in which the demons cry out to Jesus “ Art thou 
come hither to torment us before our time?” 


! Enoch, ch. xv. 2 Ibid. ch. xvi. 1. 
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In a later chapter’ of Enoch we are told that the evil 
spirits, assuming many different forms, shall defile men and 
lead them astray to sacrifice to demons, as if to gods, until 
the day of the great judgment, in which they will be 
judged and ended, while wives of these angels which 
transgressed will be turned into sirens. Here the beliefs of 
Paul and John and Jesus are anticipated and presented as 
the popular beliefs of the Jews nearly two centuries earlier. 

In a later chapter’ of the same apocryph we read, just 
as we have read in the epistles of Peter and Jude, of the 
iron chains prepared for the hosts of angels, when they are 
cast down into the abyss of condemnation, as the Lord of 
spirits commanded. We read also of the fiery furnace into 
which Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and Fanuel will cast them, 
that the Lord of spirits may take vengeance on them for 
their unrighteousness in subjecting themselves to Satan 
and leading astray the dwellers upon earth. Mr. Charles 
points out in his general introduction * how many features 
of the New Testament demonology first appear in Enoch. 
“The functions of the satans in Enoch,” he says, “are three- 
fold: they tempted to evil, lxix. 4,6; they accused the 
fallen, iv. 6,7; they punished the condemned as angels of 


punishment, iii. 3; lvi. 1.” 

The Testaments of the patriarchs is an apocryph which 
has been wrongly ascribed to a church writer 
Testaments of the early second century. It is in fact, like 


The 


of the a = P 
twelve Enoch, a Greek translation of a lost Jewish 


patriarchs. work ; and, though later than Enoch, it is yet-— 
with the exception of a few interpolations—in the main 
a pre-Christian document. In the Testament of Reuben 
we hear of the seven spirits given from Beliar against 
mankind, to wit, the spirits of life, seeing, hearing, smell, 
of talking, taste, and of the philoprogenitive impulses. To 
this group is added, as it were by an after-thought, an 
eighth, the spirit of sleep. Then the writer enumerates the 
members of another group of seven, namely, of fornication, 

? Enoch, ch, xix. 1. ? Ibid. ch. liii. 5. 3 Ibid. p. 53. 
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of gluttony, of combativeness, of flattery and sorcery, of 
pride, falsehood, and injustice. We see how fond the 
demons were of the number seven. In the magic rituals 
of ancient Assyria, the demons commonly go about in 
groups of seven, as Lenormant has noticed in his work 
on Assyria (Ancienne Histoire, liv. 6). The Prince of 
Deceit, we read in the testament of Symeon ’, sent a spirit 
of envy and blinded the patriarch, till God sent an angel 
and rescued him. And fasting is recommended, as it was 
by Jesus, along with fear of God as a means of overcoming 
the demons of envy. For if a man flees to the Lord, the 
evil spirit runs away from him and his mind is lightened. 
Lightened, for, as we already know from Origen, the evil 
spirits were heavy, and weighed down with the dross of 
earth. Nor do the Testaments disagree with the New 
Testament as to the fate which will overtake the evil 
spirits: “When the Lord, the great God of Israel, shall 
appear on earth as man and save in his person Adam, then 
shall all the spirits of error be trodden underfoot, and men 
shall rule over the evil spirits.” ‘Hate ye,” says Aser?, 


“the spirits of error which contend against man.” 
And we also have in the Testaments some curious 
beliefs about the behaviour to us after death of 
pursued by the demons whom we encouraged in life: “We 
demons’ must rest in the Lord, returning ourselves unto 


Bad men 


fter death. 
ee a (in death). Because the'ends of men (when 


they die) show if they were just, and if they distinguished 
the angels of the Lord and of Satan. For if the soul 
departs troubled, it is being tormented by the evil spirit 
of which it was the slave on earth in lusts and evil works.” 
This particular belief was very popular among the early 
Christians, nor was it peculiar to them. For Origen 
declares* that he in common with Jews, Greeks, and 
barbarians believed that the pure soul, which is not 
weighted with the leaden weights of sin, soars at death 
aloft to the regions tenanted by the purer and etherial 
1 Test. Sym. 2. 2 Test. Aser. 6. 5 C. Cels. vii. 5. 
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bodies, leaving the dense bodies of earth and the pollutions 
they contain. But the bad soul is dragged down to earth, 
and, without being able even to take breath, is carried and 
rolled about on it; one evil soul towards the tombs, where 
are actually seen the phantasms of shadowy souls; another, 
simply and solely around and about the earth. How many 
such spirits, he asks, must we not suppose to exist, that 
have been bound, so to speak, whole aeons long either by 
certain sorceries or by their own wickedness to houses and 
particular spots. 

We must now turn to the Alexandrine Jew Philo, a con- 


Philoon *¢mporary of Jesus, and our sole surviving repre- 


the nature sentative of that great school of philosophic 
of demons. Judaism which blended old Greek speculations 
with Semitic monotheism. In his book “Upon Giants,” 
Philo comments on the text of Genesis: “But the angels 
of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and 
took to themselves wives of all whom they chose},” as 
follows: “Those beings whom other philosophers call 


demons, Moses is wont to term angels; and they are souls 
flying about in the air. And let no one suppose that 
the statement is a myth; for it must needs be that the 
entire Cosmos is throughout instinct with soul (éyvxée6at), 
and each of its primal and elementary parts contains its 
peculiar and appropriate living beings, to wit: the earth, 
animals of the dry land; the sea and rivers, those which 
live in water; fire, those begotten of fire, a kind which 
is said to exist specially in Macedonia; and heaven, the 
stars. For the stars are souls, through and through stain- 
less and divine; for which reason they move in a circle 
with the movement most akin to reason. For each of 
them is reason pure and unalloyed. 

“ Tt must needs be then,” he continues, “that the air too 
The demons 18 Teplete with living beings, though these are 

fillthe invisible to us, just as the self is not visible 

world. to the senses. Of these souls,” he continues in 


1 Gen. vi. 2. 
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the next section, “some descend into bodies, but others 
have never deigned to associate themselves with any 
portion of earth; and the latter, hallowed and devoted 
to his worship, their Father and Creator is wont to use 
as his servants and deacons in regulating the life of 
mortals. 

“The former kind, however, have gone down into the 
Their incar- body as into a river, and are in some cases 

nations. caught and engulfed by the swirl and violence 
of the whirlpool; but in other cases they manage to resist 
the current, and after swimming to shore they end by 
flying off back to the region whence they started. These, 
then, are the souls of those who were inspired from on 
high in their philosophy, and from start to finish studied 
to die to the life of the body, in order to win the life 
which is disembodied and incorruptible in the presence 
of Him that is neither begotten nor yet corruptible.” 

Then follows a deeply interesting chapter, in which Philo 


aii weighs the reasons for and against the belief 


allegorized In evil angels or demons; and after his manner 


a he tries to give a higher spiritual meaning to 
’ the Enoch myth, with which, it is clear, he was 
acquainted. 

In souls and demons and angels, he says, we have, it 
is true, different names ; but in conceiving the thing repre- 
sented by them all to be one and the same, you will set 
aside a heavy burden, namely, superstition (lit. fear of 
demons). However, he continues, just as the many say 

that there are good demons and bad, and souls 

a ge to match; so you yourself will not be wrong 
servants of in supposing that among angels too some are 
ie worthy of their good appellation, being in 
a manner envoys of man to God and of God 

to man, inviolate and holy by reason of the blameless 
and noble service so rendered; while others, on the con- 
trary, are unholy and unworthy of the appellation. There 
is, he adds, evidence for me of this in the declaration of 
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the hymn-writer (i.e. psalmist) in the following song: 
“He sent forth among them the wrath of his indignation, 
anger, and wrath, and tribulation, and missions of wicked 
angels'.” These are the wicked ones, he continues, who, 
falsely assuming the name of angels, know not the 
daughters of right reason, to wit, the sciences and virtues ; 
but run after mortal offspring of mortal men, to wit, plea- 
sures, which are not arrayed with the true beauty—that 
is to say, are not beheld in a purely intellectual manner 
by the mind alone, but with a bastard fairness of form 
by which the sense is tricked.” 

In other treatises? Philo identified outright the heroes 
and demons of Greek speculations with the angels of Moses 
and of holy writ. In one other passage he glances at the 
popular superstition, namely De Mon. 2. 226. 15. The 
oracular breastplate (Aoyeiov) of the high priest is diver- 
sified with a double web, of which one half is called 
Manifestation (é7A@os), and the other Truth. By truth 
it is signified that felsehood may not lawfully mount 
to heaven; but that all falsehood has been routed and 
banished into the region near the earth, there dwelling 
in the souls of wicked men. With which ep. St. John 
viii. 44: “ He is a liar, and the father of it.” 

There is thus no evidence in the works of Philo that 

ite he believed in possession of men’s bodies by 

believed Gemons in the crude form in which the New 
in bodily Testament, St. John’s Gospel excepted, presents 

* this superstition. It is clear indeed from the 
passage I have quoted, that Philo was reluctant to believe 
in the existence even of bad angels; anyhow, he distinctly 
assigns the belief in bad demons to the vulgar, and betrays 
his consciousness of the painful evils of contemporary 
superstition. In many parts of his works he shows a pro- 
found acquaintance with medicine and surgery, and he 
was probably lifted by his culture far above the super- 


1 Ps, Ixxviii. 40. 
2 De Plant. Noe, § 4, vol. I, p. 332; De Somn. i. 22, vol. I, p. 641. 
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stitious tendencies which led the Evangelists, if not Jesus 
himself, to see not only in fever and rheumatism, but even 
in the winds, demoniacal agencies. In this respect, and 
yet more in the spirit of comprehensive charity with 
which he often treats of the sincere beliefs of the pagans 
in their gods and heroes and demons, he was far in advance 
not only of the authors of the New Testament, but of all 
the Fathers of the Church. 

With Josephus, whose period of literary activity coin- 
Scniillii cides with that of the Evangelists, we pass from 
believed in cultured Alexandria into Palestine; and we 
possessie® find ourselves at once in an atmosphere of evil 
spirits, such as we are already familiar with in the pages 
of the New Testament. In his Antiquities1, Josephus 
Solomon’s Trelates how God vouchsafed to King Solomon 
incantations.“ to Jearn the art of opposing the demons for 
the succour and healing of men. So that he (Solomon) 
composed incantations, by which sickness of all sorts is 
assuaged ; and left to posterity methods of exorcising, by 
which they that are bound can chase away the demons, 
so that they shall never come back again. And this system 
of healing,” he adds, “still prevails among us.” And he 
Eleazar the forthwith relates how he saw Eleazar, a fellow 
Exorcist. Jew, expel, in the presence of Vespasian, a malig- 
nant demon, by holding to the nostrils of the man possessed 
a ring, under the seal of which was one of the roots 
recommended by Solomon. ‘“ By this means he drew out 
through the man’s nostrils, when he had snuffed at it, 
the evil demon. The man fell down at once, and Eleazar 
adjured the demon never to return into him, mentioning 
the name of Solomon, and repeating over him the incanta- 
tions which he (Solomon) had composed.” More than this, 
to convince the bystanders, Eleazar set a basin of water 
close by, and commanded the demon in going out of the 
man to turn it over, and so prove to those who were 
looking on that it had really left the man. 

1 Joseph., Antig. viii. 2, 5. 
VOL. IX. G 
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If it was believed, in that as in later ages, that a demon 
cannot pass water, it was natural for this one to trip 
over and upset the basin. So Jesus believed that a demon, 
when he quits a man, goes through waterless places in 
his quest for a resting-place. But we are probably here 
merely in presence of the belief, common then as now 
in the East, that the desert is the peculiar home of evil 
spirits. In another passage' Josephus tells us about 
a certain root, which had the property of instantly driving 
out the so-called demons; which, he says, were no other 
than the spirits of wicked men insinuating themselves into 
the living, and slaying those who have none to help them. 

The Old Testament is remarkably free from the stories 

Demons Of Possession by demons which are so common 

inthe in the Synoptic Gospels. Not that kindred 

0-7. elements are altogether absent. For example, 
the representation of the Lord God in Genesis? as snuffing 
up the sweet savour of sacrifice, recalls Origen’s picture 
of the demons, not to mention many other passages (e. g. 
Ps. 1. (xlix.) 9,13; 1 Sam. xv. 22; Isa. i. 11-13, lxvi. 3; 
Anios v. 21, 22), in which a material view of sacrifice is 
reprobated. By the time of Origen, indeed, more than one 
attribute of the God of the Old Testament had been passed 
on to the devils; for the gods of one age are the demons 
and fairies of the next, and the Old Testament exegesis 
of Philo, which the Church soon appropriated to itself, 
made impossible, except with the most vulgar, the ascrip- 
tion to the Almighty of so barbarous a trait. 

In the Psalms we already read, as in Enoch and Paul, 
that the gods of the heathen are devils. In the book of 
the prophecies of Zechariah (xiii. 2) the Lord of Hosts 

ere threatens to expel the prophets of the idols and 

recipe the unclean spirits out of the land. In the book 

— of Tobit* we read of a simple remedy against 

emons, 

a fiend: “Thou shalt take the ashes of some 
perfume, and shalt lay upon them some of the heart and 


1 De Bello Iud, vii. 6, 3. 2 Gen. viii. 21. 3 Tobit vi. 10. 
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liver of the fish, and shalt make a smoke with it. And the 
devil shall smell it, and flee away, and never come again 
any more. The which smell, when the evil spirit had 
smelled, he fled into the utmost part of Egypt’. And 
Raphael the angel went and bound him there.” In 

Saul’s 1 Sam. xix. 9 we read that an evil spirit from 

demon. the Lord was upon Saul as he sat in his house. 
Earlier in the same book, when the spirit of the Lord had 
departed from Saul, an evil spirit from the Lord troubled 
or terrified him (xiv. 15). In Judges ix. 23 we also read 
of God sending an evil spirit between Abimelech and the 
men of Shechem. In Isaiah we read of the night-monster 
Lilith, which was of course an evil spirit ; and those who 
wish to realize how profoundly the early religion of Israel 
was influenced by beliefs in evil spirits, can read about it 
in Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites. 

I could wish that it was sufficient for my purpose to 
have traced these beliefs in such Jewish writings as imme- 
diately preceded or were contemporary with the earliest 

Talmud, Christian literature ; for I hesitate to approach 
hard to use. the Talmud in connexion with my subject for 
two reasons. Firstly, I am not acquainted with it in the 
original, and so can only use it at second hand; and, 
secondly, there is a way with apologists, when they are 
confronted with some striking identity of the thought or 
practice between the New Testament and the Talmud, of 
arguing that the Talmud as a later work borrowed it from 
the New Testament. Thus, the late Dr. Edersheim, in his 
Life of Christ, argues that the comparison of the spirit of 
God with a dove, which is found in the Talmud, is an 
echo of the New Testament, regardless of the fact that the 
same comparison is frequent in the works of Philo, and 
that the whole of Jewish history after the fall of the 
Temple makes it extremely improbable that the Talmudists 
would have borrowed from the New Testament this com- 
parison or any other. 

1 Tobit viii. 3. 
G2 
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Wiinsche has published in German a very useful volume of 
illustrations of the Gospels from Talmudic sources ; and to 
his work, and to Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae, and Eisen- 
menger’s Hntdeckter Judaismus, I am indebted for my 
slender knowledge of this aspect of the later Jewish 
mind, 

Satan then in the Talmud is the slanderer, the accuser, 

Satan in the tempter, and the mischief-maker, according 

Talmud. to Berachoth, fol. 58a. He is not only the evil 
instinct in man’s heart, but an evil agent objectively real 
and external to man (Wiinsche, p. 24, note). 

Bodily defects and all physical sufferings, not otherwise 
explicable, are in the Talmud ascribed to evil spirits. The 
Mishna, or earliest portion of it, written down before 
135 A.D., bears little trace of the belief in possession of 
evil demons; but the Babylonian and Jerusalem Gemara, 
written down respectively as early as 500 and 400 A.D., 

Demons in teem with evidence of such beliefs. Their pages 

Talmud. make one feel as if Jewish life in the early 
centuries was a prolonged Walpurgisnacht. We learn 
the names of countless demons, their places of resort, and 
the various means of rendering them visible, and of con- 
fronting them. Every hour of the day and night had its 
own particular demon, and the whole atmosphere was 
peopled with them (Berachoth, fol. 6a). We hear of one, 
Agrath bat Machlath, who hada following of 180,000 
deadly demons, reminding us of the legion of devils in 
the Gospels. And the Talmudic demons are visible or 
invisible at will, and assume all sorts of shapes (Joma, 
fol. 75a). Like the demons of the New. Testament, they 
haunt the dry, waste, and unfrequented places of the earth, 
and are especially active at night-time. Like destroying 
angels, they bring harm, ill-luck, illness, and deformities 
on mankind ; and they lie in wait for us until some weak 
act lays us open to their assaults. They enter into some 
men, take possession of them, and drive them out of human 
society. Such is the fate of the madman who goes out 
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alone by night to wander among the tombs of the dead. 
Upon him an impure spirit falls, by means of whom the 
possessed reads the future and performs works of necro- 
mancy (Chagiga, fol. 3 b). The prince of the demons, by 
whose aid (Matt. viii. 31) Jesus was accused of casting 
out devils, was either the Aschmedai or Asmodeus of the 
Talmud, whose regular title therein is ruler of demons, or 
Samael, also called Satan. Any one who had this king 
of evil spirits for his friend was believed to have all 
hostile spirits subject unto him (Midrash, Vajikra r. 
par. 5, and Gittin, fol. 68 a. Cp. More Nebuchim, 
part ii, ¢ 30). 

Lastly, in the Talmud (Meila, fol. 17 b) it is related that 


Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai could cast out demons 
A Roman 


emperor's @Xactly as did Jesus. This rabbi was on his 
daughter way with another to the Court of Rome, to 
secure the repeal of an edict hostile to the 
Jewish religion, when a demon called Ben Temelion met 
him. “May I go with you?” asked the demon. “Let the 
portent come, whencesoever it be,’ answered the rabbi. 


possessed. 


Thereupon the supposed spirit hurried on in front and 
entered into the daughter of the emperor, who at once 
went mad, raved and shrieked out continually that they 
must bring to her the Rabbi Simeon. When he arrived he 
summoned the froward spirit to go forth, saying: “ Depart 
out of her, Ben Temelion;” and the evil spirit obeyed. 
“Ask what reward you will,” they said to the liberator, 
leading him into the treasury. There the two rabbis found 
the edict which was the object of their mission, and at once 
tore it up. 

It has not been noticed by any one that this story is none 
wbiciade other than that related in the Acts of Abercius, 
recurs in bishop of Hierapolis, who was visited by a 
Pressetisd demon, which then went to Rome and possessed 

’ Lucilla, daughter of Marcus Aurelius. The girl 
in her frenzy called for the Christian bishop, or rather 
the evil spirit in her proclaimed that he would only 
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submit to Abercius, who accordingly, having been sent 
for in hot haste, came and cured the girl. The Jewish 
tale was certainly borrowed by the Christian hagiologist 
of the fourth century, and seems to have in it germs of 
truth. For the Rabbi Eliezer, and not Ben Jochai, was 
the envoy who expelled the demon, and the embassy was 
either to Vespasian or to his son Domitian. This Eliezer 
was no doubt the same rabbi whose exorcismal powers, 
displayed before Vespasian and his family, Josephus men- 
tions. Domitilla may have been the emperor's daughter 
cured by Eliezer". 

And in the Talmud we also find the same distinction 
Unclean or Petween merely evil spirits and unclean ones 
necromantic which is so common in the New Testament. 

demons. Thus the gloss in Sanhedr., fol. 65, 2, explains 
the term “spirit of uncleanness” as equivalent to “spirit 
of the tombs.” And a Pythonic or divining spirit was 
unclean, because the man who was possessed by it acquired 
it by calling up the dead and sitting on a corpse. Lightfoot 
supposes—and with good reason—that the man in the 
synagogue (Luke iv. 33) who had in him a spirit of an 
unclean devil, and who cried out, “ Alas, what have we to 
do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come 
to destroy us?” was a necromancer, such as is described 
in the above passage of the Talmud. He had wilfully 
and by magic incantations absorbed the foul spirit of the 
dead. But some, like the demoniac of Gadara, had been 
overpowered and forcibly taken possession of by such 
a spirit, and were by it driven among the tombs. In 

Wicked contradistinction to such foul spirits, those which 

spirits. “inflicted infirmities merely (dceve(as) were only 
wicked spirits. In the Talmud (Gittin, fol. 77, 2) drunken- 
ness is due to possession by a demon called Cordicus or 
Cordiacus ; and it was probably the fear of being oppressed 
like Noe, by a demon, rather than a genuinely ascetic 


For a fuller discussion of the story see the Academy for June 6, 1896. 
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tendency, which dictates to Mohammedans their strict 
abstinence from wine. Another evil spirit, called Shibta, 
assailed male children between the ages of two and seven, 
seizing the muscles of the neck and so killing them. Such 
probably was the evil spirit which possessed the epileptic 
boy in Matt. xvii. 14 (= Mark ix. 33 and Luke ix. 39), and 
which the disciples could not cast out. 

The Talmudists regard as the worst of evil spirits Baal 

7 _ Zebul, who was in a way their prince, and who, 

Talmudic neat : ° e.! 

charges Teigning among idols and inspiring the oracles 

against of the heathen, wrought their miracles for them. 

Just as in the New Testament the Jews accuse 
Jesus of working his miracles by help of Baal Zebul, so 
in the Talmud he is accused of having been a magician, 
who by infernal arts got possession of the secret name 
of the Most High, and with it worked miracles, leading 
the people astray into idolatry. In the Actu Pilati the 
Jews prefer the same charge against him, that he was 
a goés or cheating wizard. 

Thus in the Talmud we find the same beliefs which 
pervade the New Testament and dominate the writings 
of the Fathers. And this is entirely what we should 
expect, for the Talmud was being composed contem- 
poraneously with those writings, namely, from 150 to 
500 A.D. It is singular that the Old Testament is so free 
from demonology, hardly containing—as Lightfoot (Horae 
Hebr., vol. II, p. 312, ed. 1699) notes—more than one or two 
examples thereof. Lightfoot’s explanation of the relative 
frequency of cases of possession in the New Testament is 
not uninteresting. Firstly, the Jewish people, he says, 
had reached the pitch of iniquity, and so were reaping 
the full harvest of curses promised in Lev. xxvi. and Deut. 
xxviii. And secondly, this race, more than any other 
given up to magic arts, had wooed the devil so earnestly 
that he had finally taken up his abode in them (Horae 


Hebr., vol. I, p. 312, ed. 1699). 
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Evidence of Greek Pagan Writers. 


The belief in demons is equally to be traced in Greek 
literature from the earliest period. But it is 
—— noticeable that in the earlier and more classical 
fairly free writers it rarely comes to the surface. Of a 
roe” trath the great historians, philosophers, and 
poets of Athens, and equally the Latin writers 
of the Republican age and early empire, were drawn as 
it were from an aristocracy of intellect, and approached 
more nearly in their freedom from this form of superstition 
to ourselves than do the authors of any intervening epoch. 
If, however, we had the books of the poor and uneducated 
during these two golden epochs of ancient literature, we 
should certainly find them rife with the crude beliefs which 
come to the surface and dominate the literature, profane 
and Christian alike, of the first century a.D. and of all 
succeeding ages. 
Even in Homer, however, as Prof. Tylor points out! 
in his thoughtful chapters on Demonology, “Sick 


Greek 
demonologi- men racked with pain are tormented by a hateful 


wo" (orvyepds b€ of expae datywy).” And com- 


mon language revealed the popular belief in possession 
in its use of such a term as éwiAnyus, “ Epilepsy,” which 
is called by Hippocrates and Aristotle the sacred disease 
(iepa vdcos), because in it the demon took possession of 
the sick man. If it was a wood-nymph whose spirit took 
possession of a man, he was vuydddAnmtos, a word already 
used in Plato and Aristotle. But a mad person was simply 
said to have a demon (daovay); and the circumstance that 
Socrates called the supernatural principle which he believed 
to reside within him a demon (daiédvov), proves that his 
contemporaries were familiar with the idea. Indeed, Plato * 
defines a demon as an agent halfway between God and 


’ Primitive Culture, vol. II, ch. 15 ; Hom., Od. 5. 396, and 10. 64. 
2 Symp. 327 F. 
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mortal, interpreting and ferrying across to the gods mes- 
sages from men, and to men those of the gods; the prayers 
and offerings of the one set, and the behests and accep- 
tances of sacrifice of the other. One such demon was 
Eros; but they were many and various. 
His successors, Xenocrates (396-314 B.C.) and Chrysippus, 
says Plutarch’, following the theology of the 
Ma lin , ancients, declared the demons to have been 
oldas superhumanly strong men, in whom the divine 
fourth cent. element was alloyed with a soul-nature and 
a faculty of bodily sensation, in virtue of which 
they felt pleasure and pain. And as among men, so 
among the demons there were, according to these older 
authorities, distinctions of virtue and vice. Plutarch 
actually cites a passage of Xenocrates to the effect that 
beside the good demons, who, like the gods, must not be 
invoked on unlucky days, there are in the atmosphere 
around us great and strong natures or agencies, which are, 
however, intractable and morose. 

Like Enoch, Empedocles *—so we read in the same con- 
Empedocles text—held that these evil demons are punished 
on Demons. for their sins and offences by the higher cosmic 
powers ; but their punishment is in the nature of a puri- 
fication (xadap0évres), after which they regain their natural 
place and position. Here then we have proof that the 
idea of good and bad demons—powers of air—was quite 
familiar to Greek philosophers of the fourth century before 
Christ. A similar belief is found in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (Ant. Rom. i. ii), in Aristides (7’. ii. p. 106), and 
Maximus Tyrius (Diss. xiv. 8). The belief that the demons 
are ultimately purified and regain their lost position resem- 
bles and may underlie even Origen’s view, for which the 
Church condemned him, that as all things are possible 
with God, even the Devil himself may at the last be 
saved, 

' De Iside, 360 E. 
* On Empedocles see Hippol., Philosophum, 3, 1 (Doxolog. P. 558). 
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Chrysippus (350 B.C.) believed! that the demons roamed 
about the world as agents of divine justice to 
punish the impious and unjust, a view also 
found in Origen*, who quoted in proof of it the same 
Psalin (Ixxviii. 49) which we found Philo quoting in proof 
of the existence of bad angels. Plutarch* also refers to 
the Ephesian writings (’E@éo.a ypdupara), which the Magi 
ordered those who were possessed to recite, naming names 
to themselves. Here Plutarch uses the same word to 
denote possession (Samori(cuevot) which we find in the 

Ephesian Gospels. These Ephesian spells, which we 

spells. already read of in Aristotle, must have contained 
potent names of which the demons stood in awe. Of such 
spells or incantations (ér@dai), as the Greeks called them 
from Homer downwards, we have very few specimens left 
that go back to any great antiquity; and this lacuna in 
our knowledge of the older religions‘ is largely due to 
Christian copyists, who whenever they lit on such a for- 
mula in a MS., either left it out or substituted a Christian 
form of exorcism. Such formulae were primarily drawn 
up with a view to drive off demons. But the strictly 
medicinal ones, called dAefipdpyaxa, were often to be used 
in conjunction with some root or herb; and every doctor 
was supposed to know how to expel, not so much diseases 
in our modern sense, as the demons which produced them. 

Egyptian In Egypt during recent years vast numbers 

papyti. of papyri containing exorcisms have been found, 
and many of them edited. They are usually full of ancient 
names, Jewish, Chaldaic, Egyptian, Persian; and much 
of the apparent gibberish they contain may consist really 
of prayers in those languages. Origen, as we saw above, 
insists on the necessity of keeping to the original tongues®; 


Chrysippus, 


1 Plut. Quaest. Rom. 277 A. 2 C. Cels. viii. 32. 

3 Symp. vii. 706 D. 

* See Jahrbiicher fiir Classische Philologie, 1893, art. entitled ‘‘ Incantamenta 
magica graeca latina, collegit Ricardus Heim,” to which learned and 
exhaustive monograph I am indebted for much information. 

5.Cp. Pap., Anastasy, 486; Mimant. 118 (in Wessely): ‘‘I am he who called 
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and the early Christians claimed it to be the great merit 
of their Lord Jesus that his name was cosmopolitan and 
known to all demons, whereas the demons were, as a rule, 
only to be got at by addressing them each in his own 
tongue. 

The prevalence of Jewish names in these formulae agrees 
with the reputation as exorcists which in antiquity the 
Jews enjoyed. Origen! himself noticed this, and preserves 
us such a formula in the passage following: “The God 
of Israel and the God of the Hebrews and the God who 
overwhelmed in the Red Sea the king of Egypt and the 
Egyptians, is often brought into the spell and named 
against demons or against certain evil demons.” In this 
formula the supernatural power is first named, and then 
it is recited what he has done so as to make it quite 
clear to the demons what power it is that is brought into 
play against them. In the formula of Christian exorcism, 
which I quoted above from Justin Martyr, an early and 
short form of creed was for the same reason appended 
to the name of Jesus. 

Among the papyri bearing on this subject, one of the 

Papyrus most remarkable is the Paris 3,009, reprinted 

exorcism. and re-edited by Dr. A. Dieterich in his remark- 
able work entitled Abrawas (Leipzig, 1891). It is a ritual 
for exorcising demons. The exorcist takes oil with certain 
herbs, and saying a string of gibberish, beginning thus, 
Idéléssarthidmi emdri thed chipsoith sithemedch, he bids 
the demon to begone from so-and-so. The formula, é£«dde 
amd tod Aciva, is that which was commonly used by Jesus. 
A phylactery was to be written on a tin plate as follows: 
Iaed Abraéthidch phtha mesen, &c., and hung round the 
neck of the possessed, as calculated to scare off every 
demon. Then the exorcist took his stand opposite the 


thee in Syriac the Great God ... do Thou I pray, not mishear the sound 
in Hebrew. Do this thing, because I exorcise thee with the Hebrew 
sound.” (See Anrich, Antike Mysterienwesen, p. 96.) 

1 C. Cels, iv. 34. 
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possessed and had to read a long exorcism (orkismos), 
beginning thus: “I adjure (orkizd) thee by the God of the 
Jews, Iaed! Iabaiaé aia thoth ele eld,” &. The most power- 
ful exploits of the God of the Jews, as related in the Old 
Testament, especially the passage of the Red Sea, are 
summarized for the good of the demon in some fifty lines, 
and then the ritual ends thus: 

“TI adjure thee by him that is in the pure Jerusalem, 
for whom the unquenchable fire is through all eternity 
stored up at his command, by his holy name, Iaed 
barrenuzoun. 

“ Recital: Whom Genna of fire trembles before and flames 
flame up around, and iron and every mountain dreads from 
its foundations. I adjure thee, every demon-spirit (pnewma 
daimonion), by him who surveys the earth and makes 
its foundations to quail, and brought all things out of 
nothing into being. And I adjure thee that receivest from 
me this form of adjuration (orkisniws) not to eat swine, 
and then there shall be subject unto thee every spirit 
and demon of whatsoever kind. And in adjuring, blow 
from the extremities and from the feet, removing the 
blowing (phuséma) up unto the face, and it shall be 
eliminated. Preserve it purely; for the form of words 
(logos) is Hebrew, and preserved among pure men.” 

Although the above logos or ritual form terms itself 
Hebraic, I have not classed it with the Jewish evidence 
but with the Greek, because the objective manner in 
which it alludes to the God of the Hebrews indicates that 
it was not purely Jewish. It may have been in use among 
Greek proselytes. Dieterich refers it to the second cen- 
tury B.c. The similarity of its language to that of the 
New Testament is significant. The passage, “There shall 


' Dieterich allows «ard rod O¢00 tav ‘EBpaiwy ’Inaod to stand, though of 
course for the last word "Ia4w rot or something similar should be read. 
For in the same ritual just below we have dpki{w ot péyav Oedv ZaBaw0. 
‘Inood must be a misreading of the papyrus, the contents of which 
Dieterich refers to a pre-Christian age. 
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be subject unto thee every spirit and demon,” is expressed 
in the very terms of Luke x. 17, 20. 

Origen, we saw, repeatedly insists on the necessity of 
Creeds arose #+taching to the name of God or demon a string 
as part of of words in which his full history and attributes 
exoresms: are given; and in exorcising with the name 
of Jesus Christ, ,a0jpara, or lore, from the Holy Scriptures 
was added. It was doubtless the necessity of forging 
a compendious but effective instrument against the devil 
which helped to give rise to those abstracts of teaching 
about Christ which we call creeds. And the recitals of 
the history of Christ!, spoken of by Origen’, were in all 
probability nothing else. Traces of the same belief are 
to be observed in the New Testament. For example, in 
Acts * the Jewish exorcists adjure the evil spirits “ by Jesus 
uhom Paul preacheth,’ so as to make it clear to them 
which Jesus and what power was enlisted against them. 
In the same book of the Acts‘ we find Peter appending 
to the name of Jesus, the Messiah of Nazareth, a brief 
mention of his life, death, and resurrection, when he 
explains to the elders of Israel how the sick man had 
been saved. And in the Gospels we are repeatedly assured ® 
that the demons themselves knew from the first who Jesus 
really was, and recognized him as the Son of God; other- 
wise they would have needed to be informed. Indeed, 
the testimony of the demons was barely less weighty and 
valuable than that of the dove-shaped Holy Spirit or 
St. Peter. 

This practice of adding in an incantation a short history 
Parallels of the demon, or passages from the Sacred Books, 
from ancient is already referred to in Herodotus®, who relates 

charms. that when a worshipper had named the particular 
god and prepared his expiatory sacrifice, the magus came 


1 Ob ydp karaxnanoeaw ioxvew Soxodaw (sc. of xprotiavol), dAAG TH dvdpare 
Inood pera ris dnayyeAias Tov wept adTov ‘Ioropiay. 

2 Cels. i. 6. 3 Acts xix. 13. * Ibid. iv. ro. 

5 Matt. viii. 29; Mark i. 24, 34; v. 7. ® Herod. i. 132. 
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forward and sang an incantation, consisting of a theogony or 
history of the birth and origin of the god—a creed, in fact. 
The same idea, though not so clearly, inspired most ancient 
charms used to avert the demons of sickness. In Marcellus!, 
an old medical writer, we accordingly read of a cure for 
ophthalmia, which consisted in writing on a bit of paper 
a line of Homer, explanatory of the sun-god’s attributes ; 
“Sun, that beholdeth all and heareth all,” and then hanging 
it like a phylactery round the patient’s neck. Similarly 
a short history about a god or goddess had to be recited, 
and the name, and mother’s name, of the sick man specified 
by the person who dug up the magic root or herb for 
application. R. Heim, in his valuable monograph’, gives 
many instances of this, and the magic papyri are full 
of verses of Homer to be thus repeated over the sick, and 
ancient amulets frequently have the same inscribed on 
them. The purport of adding such citations of a sacred 
book was to acquaint the disease-demon with the nature 
of the power arrayed against him. At the entrance of 
a mosque in the East are to be seen native scribes, who 
for a fee write out passages of the Qiran for the use of 
the sick. Such phylacteries soon become mere fetiches, 
potent in themselves, as are charms. But in origin they 
were Holy Scriptures, i.e. histories of the god, written for 
the instruction of the disease-fiends. 

As faith was a condition of Christian cures, so it was of 
pagan ones. So Marcellus says: “It is only with great 
faith (cwm magna fiducia) that we must approach the 
healing of this kind of illness with this sort of remedy.” 
Alexander * of Tralles also insists upon the need of faith: 
“ T exhort you,” he says, “not to reveal such lore as this to 
any and every one, but only to godly persons who know 
how to keep it secret. For this is why the divine Hippo- 
crates exhorts us, saying: ‘Matters that are holy are 
shown to holy men, but to profane and unbelievers it is 


? Marcellus Burdigal, viii. 58. ? Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1893. 
§ Alex. Trall. ii. 377 (ed. Puschmann), 
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wrong to reveal them.’” Lucian! ridiculed this talk about 
faith as the condition of healing in one of his dialogues, 
and makes one of his interlocutors, who is the champion of 
faith-healing, address to the impugner thereof the following 
rebuke: “You seem to me not even to believe in the 
existence of the gods, unless at any rate you believe that 
cures can be wrought by use of sacred names.” 

Richard Heim, in the monograph I have referred to, 
gives many pagan formulae of healing, which illustrate to 
us how the ancients had many deities to help them against 
the disease-demons, just as Christians have Christ, the 
Virgin, and the saints. Thus in a work falsely attributed 
to Pliny? we have the following against quartan ague: 
“Write on a clean piece of paper, to be attached to the 
sufferer’s right arm, the words ‘ Begone from yonder Gaius 
Seius, Solomon is after thee (te sequitur).’” Here is another 


formula from an ancient gem: “Flee, O Gout, Perseus 
pursues thee (¢vye moddypa, Tepoetis oe didxer).” Here is 
one from Alexander of Tralles* against colic: “Take an 
iron ring. make it octagonal, and inscribe it with the 


words: Flee, flee, gall of poison, the crested lark is after 
thee.” In the Hippiatrica* we have a remedy for dis- 
temper in horses. You gave the animal a potion, and blew 
upon him, saying, “ Flee then, O evil distemper, Poseidon 
is after thee (d:dKxee oe Tooedév).” How vividly do such 
remedies illustrate the miracle of Jesus when he rebuked 
the fever, “and it left her.’ Nor must we forget in this 
connexion how the ancients raised altars to fever, that 
scourge of man in southern lands. 
In the miracle of Gadara, the demons are transferred to 
Demons the bodies of animals; for it was the popular 
transferred. belief that any pest will leave you if you pro- 
vide for it fresh woods and pastures new. Thus in the 
Geoponica (xiii. 5,4) we have the following formula against 
mice: “I exorcise the mice here caught. Do me no harm 
1 Philops. 10. 2 Pseudo-Plin. iii. 15, p. 89 R. 
* Alex. Trall. p. 377. * Hippiatrica, p. 15, ¢. 22. 
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yourselves, nor suffer another to do so. For I give unto 
you this field (here he shall name the particular field). 
But if I catch you here any more, I will invoke the aid of 
the mother (i.e. Cybele) and cut you into six parts.” Here, 
again, is a cure for toothache from Marcellus!: “ Put your 
shoes on and, standing on the earth in the open air, take 
a frog by the head, open its mouth and spit into it; and 
you shall ask it to carry off with itself your toothache. 
Then let it go alive, and from that day and hour you will 
be quite well.” The Arabs to this day believe that a tooth- 
ache is a fiend sitting in the tooth. Mr. Whitley Stokes 
has informed me that in Ireland it is still a common belief 
that diseases can be transferred from human beings into 
animals; and that in India the people think that the 
transferee may be a plant. 

Again, if your liver distressed you, you could, according 
to Marcellus *, catch a green lizard, and by observing 
certain precautions get it to carry away in itself your 
malady ; and you had to address the lizard thus: “ Behold, 
I will let you go alive. See that, no matter what I eat, 
my liver shall give me no trouble.” 

The same writer gives a receipt for transferring a 
man’s stomach-ache into a live hare*; and Pliny the elder 
(died 79 A.D.) gives* this cure for the bite of a scorpion: 
“You at once whisper into the ear of a jackass: A scorpion 
has stung me ; and the pain will be immediately transferred 
into the animal.” 

And though it does not come under Greek or Latin 
examples, let me conclude this section with a more modern 
instance furnished by Prof. Tylor®: Charles VI of France 
was possessed, and a priest tried in vain to transfer his 
demon into the bodies of twelve men who were chained up 
to receive it. That the Christian fathers themselves re- 
garded the Gadarene swine in the light suggested by the 
magic remedies which I have quoted, is clear from some 


! Mare. xii. 24. 2? Ibid. xxii. 11. 3 Ibid. xx. 66. 
* Pliny, xxviii. 155. 5 Prim. Cult., vol. II, ch. 14. 
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lines of St. Gregory of Nyssa which occur on an amulet. 
In these the disease is first bidden to flee from the 
patient’s head, and the epigram ends thus: “Christ the 
king commands thee to flee into the depths of the sea, or 
down the rocks, or into the herd of swine, like the destruc- 
tive legion long ago. So get thee gone.” 

Just as the Greeks called a madman daipmor opuevos, so 

Latin the Romans called him larvatus, i.e. one filled 

terms. with a larva or ghost. “Jam deliramenta 
loqutur; larvae stimulant virwm,” says Plautus (Capt. 
iii. 4, 66), who is fond of both the word and the idea. So 
the Jews said to Jesus, by way of indicating that he was 
mad, “Thou hast a devil.” 

In Apuleius’ (born 130 A.D.) De deo Socratis we have a 
philosophy of demons, whom he classifies accord- 
ing as they were immortal spirits that had never 
been embodied, or merely the ghosts of deceased men, good 
or bad. His doctrine is the same as Philo’s, and the 
frequent identity of his thought and phrase with Philo’s 
proves that both writers drew from an old and pre- 
Christian source. Apuleius, however, does not, any more 
than Philo, propound a theory of possession, and we cannot 
certainly say that he believed in it. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that he believed that demons were some- 
times visible, though oftener they were not. 

Departing from the chronological order of writers, and 

; reserving the works of Pausanias and of Philo- 

Beliefs of f 

Porphyry Stratus, let us next take account of the views 

Gime #8 of Porphyry, who was born in Palestine about 

rigen’s, ; 

233 A.D., because in him we have a more com- 
plete philosophy of demons than in any pagan wrijter of 
the first three centuries, excepting Apuleius. Except that 
he admitted the existence of good demons as well as of 
bad, Porphyry’s beliefs are identical with those of Origen. 
And even this difference is only nominal, since his good 
demons are identical with Origen’s angels. But, in spite 
of such resemblances, we cannot suppose that he was 

VOL. IX. H 


Apuleius. 
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influenced by Christianity, of which he was a bitter 
opponent. The truth is that the Pagans, Christians, and 
Jews of the first five centuries all breathed the same air, 
and were inspired by the same beliefs about good and evil 
spirits. There was some difference of names, but nothing 
more. All minds moved together on the same plane. The 
malignant demons live, according to Porphyry’, close to 
the earth; are sometimes visible, sometimes not. They 
love the blood and stench of victims slain, and grow strong 
and fat upon it. They disguise themselves as animals, 
and have Serapis, who is the same as Pluton, for their 
president. They are ambitious to be thought real gods, 
and therefore seduce men into worshipping them by working 
signs and wonders. Their president would fain supplant 
the Supreme God in men’s minds. 

They ever lie in wait for men, and fall upon them; for 
éuntwors, “ falling upon,” is Porphyry’s word for possession ; 

Grounds #24 his dread of possession made him a fervent 
of his Vege- advocate of vegetarianism. For eaters of blood 
taranis™- and flesh lay themselves open to the risk of 
demons insinuating themselves (eicd¢évew) into their bodies. 
Abstinence alone could keep them off, as Jesus and the 
unknown author of the Clementine homilies had long 
before taught. The demons, furthermore, when they enter 
one along with the flesh-eaters cause him whom they thus 
possess to emit obscene sounds and winds, a proof that 
they are enjoying themselves within the glutton’s belly. 
It is the business of priests, says Porphyry, to drive out 
(efeAavvew) the demons, in order that when they have 
departed God may enter (iva rovtwy dmedOdvtwy mapovoia 
tod Oeod yévnra). And puriticatory rites (4yveia) are not 
primarily celebrated for the sake of the gods at all, but 
simply to get rid of demons (iva otro: dtocréo1). A house 
is full of demons, and we must purify it first (xpoxa0aipover) 
and eject (azo8dAAovor) them, whenever we would call upon 


1 Ap. Euseb., pr. ev. iv. 22 seq. 
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God. Such purificatory rites were the pagan analogues to 
baptismal and other exorcisms among Christians. Por- 
phyry is a late writer, and so it may be argued that he 
was influenced by the Christianity around him. But 
according to Eusebius in the same context, Porphyry was 
largely following Theophrastus (died 281 B.c.). The latter 
writer specially taught that the beings to whom sacrifices 
were appropriate and fitting offerings were not gods, but 
only demons, deceitful and wicked. 

Origen’ lets us know that Celsus!, the assailant of 
Christianity during the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
not only believed in demons, but reckoned Jesus 
to have been one. Celsus believed * that demons watched 
over every region of the earth, and over all the periods of 
human life; and he was not even averse to the Egyptian 
belief, that thirty-six demons preside over the thirty-six 
parts of which the body is made up, and that cures* 
can only be effected by invoking them. However, Celsus 
was suspicious * of the worship of demons as likely to 
involve men in magic arts, and make them forgetful of 
beings higher than demons. “ For,” says he, “we should 
not perhaps distrust wise men who say that most of the 
demons that haunt the earth (zepryefwv) are immersed in 
material things and riveted to blood and reek of altars, 
and are led captive by monstrous chantings, and are 
enchained by other such charms, so that they can hardly 
do more than heal the body, and foretell what is going 
to happen to a man or to a community. What concerns 
the actions of perishable beings, this much and no more do 
they know and are able to do.” 

We see from such passages as the above that, as regards 
demons, Origen stood with his feet on the same ground as 
Celsus and Porphyry, the representative pagans of the 
second and third centuries; not only so, but their common 
doctrine of the natures, habits, and faculties of demons is 


Celsus. 


1 C. Cels. viii. 39. ? Thid. viii. 55. 
3 Ibid. viii. 58. * Ibid. viii. 60. 
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carried back by Celsus’ reference to the wise men, with 
whom he hesitated to disagree, to an earlier period than 
his own, certainly to the first century of our era. Theo- 
phrastus, to whom we have already alluded, may very well 
have been one of these wise men. His picture of demons 
feeding on blood and reek of sacrifice is identical with that 
drawn by Celsus. These wise men were also pagans, or 
Celsus would not speak of them with so much respect. 
Another of Origen’s extracts from Celsus bearing upon 
Demons in demons is to be noticed, because of the allusion 
dry places. if contains to demons that lived in waterless 
places. “As many demons,” he says, “as live in dry places 
(rémos évdcatpiBourw adyunpois) and have their bodies rather 
dry (izd£npa), as are, they say, the demons with donkey's 
legs—-all these transform themselves into human beings, 
though they occasionally liken themselves to dogs and 
lions and other animals that have a manly look about 
them.” Now the empusa or hobgoblin, of whom we read 
in Aristophanes! and Demosthenes ?, also had donkey’s 
legs. It is clear then that the demon who sought rest in 
waterless places was one of these dry demons that had 
a partiality for the human form divine, though he had 
donkey’s legs, as Satan in Christian pictures of him has 
those of a goat, like an ancient fawn. Thus he was quite 
a classical being. It may have been an ancient belief 
that evil spirits cannot pass running water. It has cer- 
tainly been so in later times. “A running stream they 
dare na’ cross,” as Burns wrote in his Tam o’ Shanter. In 
this case there was a bridge, and yet the demons in pursuit 
of Tam could not cross it ; any more than the evil spirits 
in the Avesta could cross the Chinvat bridge over the 
water into heaven. But neither could the good souls have 
entered Paradise without this bridge, which was a farsang 
in breadth. The shades of old equally required Charon 
with his boat to ferry them over the Styx; and in the 
folklore of every race we find bridges, often merely of 
' Aristoph , Ran. 293, and Eccl. 1056. 2 Demosth. 270, 25. 
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string, stretched over a river, provided for demons and 
souls of men to cross by. Mr. Whitley Stokes reminds me 
that in the Vision of Adamnan there is given an elaborate 
description of such a bridge. But I suspect that the New 
Testament demons simply resorted to waterless places 
because the dry desert was the natural haunt of evil spirits, 
as in Isaiah. Edom laid waste is to be the home of the 
satyr and night-monster. 

In another passage Celsus! relates how he had seen in 
the hands of certain presbyters, of the Christian persuasion, 
barbarous (i.e. non-Greek) books containing the names 
of demons and gibberish. These books which Celsus saw 
the Christians use must have been similar to some of the 
magic papyri found in recent times in Egypt, in which 
the name of Jesus competes with the names of Abraham, 
Solomon, and other Hebrew worthies, and even with those 
of pagan deities. The barbarous tongue which the Chris- 
tian presbyters used in the middle of the second century 
was no doubt Aramaic or Hebrew. 

It is in the life of Apollonius by Philostratus that we 
Apollonius have some of the most remarkable tales of 

of Tyana. demons and exorcism which remain to us in 
Greek literature. Apollonius was a contemporary of 
Jesus Christ, and made it his mission, as a follower of 
Pythagoras, to banish from the religion of his Greek 
contemporaries sacrifices of animal victims. He died in 
Ephesus, where he may very well have come into contact 
with St. John. Several contemporary writers left lives or 
memoirs of him which are unfortunately lost, so that we 
depend for our knowledge of him on the life by Philo- 
stratus, a sophist born 182 A. D. 

The scene of the following incident is laid in India, and 
it seems to have been taken by Philostratus from the 

The ironic Memoirs of the sage, composed by his credulous 

demon. Syro-Greek follower Damis. There was brought 

to him a woman who besought him to heal her son, 
1 C. Cels. vi. 40, 
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a boy sixteen years of age, who had been possessed for two 
years by a demon of an ironical and lying disposition. 
Her account of it was that this demon was in love with 
her child because of his good looks; and that it allowed 
him to have no sense, nor to go to school or drill nor yet 
remain at home, but drove him out into desert places. 
“And the boy moreover had lost his own voice, and spoke 
in a deep hollow tone, like a grown up-man; and looked 
at you with another’s eyes rather than with his own. 
And I, said the mother, weep and mope and reprove my 
son, as is natural, but he does not know me.” The demon, she 
went on, had used the boy’s voice to proclaim himself, and 
said that he was the shade of a man who had died long ago 
on the battlefield, and out of disgust for his wife—who had 
married another man on the third day after his death—he 
had transferred his affections to this child. The demon, 
we read, was very angry with the mother when she pro- 
posed to appeal to Apollonius for aid, and threatened to 
kill her son if she accused him to the sage. The boy was 
far away, so Apollonius merely took a letter out of his 
bosom, full of threats of a kind to scare off the shade, and 
gave it to the mother, saying, “Be of good cheer, for he 
will not kill your boy when he has read this.” The threats 
which cowed this demon were probably similar to those 
used by Christian exorcists. They were of burnings and 
tortures, such as we read of in the Book of Enoch, in 
Minucius Felix, in Tertullian, and in the Gospels. In 
another story, which I shall quote, of Apollonius this point 
is made certain. 

Here is the outline of another story! which Philostratus 
The demon Telates on the authority of the same Damis. 

andthe Menippus, a young philosopher, was to marry 
bridegroom. rich and beautiful Phoenician girl at Corinth. 
The sage appeared at the marriage-banquet, and denounced 
the bride as a ¢dopa or ghost, of the kind known as an 
empusa or lamia or mormolukia, a species of hobgoblin 

1 Philostr., Vit. Apollon. iv. 24. 
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given up to sensual enjoyment, and after a while devouring 
the body of the youths they seduce. Instantly all the 
lights and goblets vanished from the young man’s eyes, 
and the ghost appeared to weep; and she besought the 
sage not to punish her, nor compel her to avow what she 
was. But he pressed her hard and gave her no respite 
till she admitted that she was an empusa, and was fatten- 
ing Menippus with pleasures in order to devour his body. 
"EA€yxew, to convict, is the word used! in this book 
to express the sage’s triumph over the demons. So, we 
saw in reading Tertullian and Minucius Felix, the Christian 
exorcist’s success lay in his being able to force the demons 
to own to being demons and nothing more. 

On another occasion a drunken youth scoffed at Apol- 
The demon 10Dius for his piety*. But he looked up at him 

andthe and said, “’Tis not thou that art thus insolent, 

statue. ‘but the demon who drives thee on without thy 
knowing it.” And apparently, goes on the narrator, the 
young man was possessed without being aware of it ; for 
he kept laughing at things at which no one else laughed, 
and then would fall to weeping without any cause, and 
talked and sang to himself. After a while Apollonius fixed 
him with his eye, and the shade (eidwAov), after it had 
uttered sounds of fear and wrath, proper to beings who 
are being burned and tortured, at last swore that he would 
leave the youth and never fall on any man again. Then 
the sage, speaking in anger, as a master would to a criminal 
and shameless slave, bade the demon give a token of his 
departure as he went out. “I will throw down yonder 
statue,” answered the demon, pointing to one of those 
which lined the king’s stoa. And the statue at first moved 
slightly, and then fell with a crash. There was ah uproar 
of applause; but the youth, as if he had just woke up, 
rubbed his eyes and looked at the sunlight, and was 
ashamed, because all eyes were turned on him. And from 
that day he gave up riotous living, and was a serious 


1 Philostr., Vit. Apollon. vi. 11, p. 112. 2 Ibid. iv. 20. 72. 
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dévoué of philosophy, and a pupil of Philostratus. This 
story also is given in a context which shows that Damis 
was the original teller of it. It illustrates the early 
Christian belief that statues and idols were inhabited and 
possessed by evil spirits. 

It is astonishing that even critical writers, like Baur and 
Trustworthi. 4: Reville, have suggested that these tales were 

nessof composed by Philostratus in imitation of the 
Philostratus. Gocpel narrative. It is true that Hierocles, the 
persecutor of the Christians at the end of the third century, 
casting about for a cult and a demi-god to play off against 
Christ and Christianity, pitched upon Apollonius. But 
no careful reader of the work of Philostratus, composed 
nearly a hundred years earlier, can entertain such a notion. 
If these anecdotes were drawn from Damis, as the context 
serves to show, they must have been originally penned 
before 100 A.D., at the very time when, and in the very 
localities in which, the Gospel was shaping itself out of 
oral traditions of Jesus. Unfortunately, we have not got 
the actual memoirs of Damis, and only know them through 
the references which Philostratus gives to them; but 
Eusebius, who probably had access to them, does not sug- 
gest that either Damis or Philostratus had any idea in 
composing them of imitating Christ’s miracles. He is 
indeed sceptical about some of the miracles! related of 
Apollonius, but is far from accusing Philostratus of having 
coined them. On the contrary, he ascribes them by impli- 
cation to the inventiveness of Damis the Syrian, when 
he blames, as he does, Philostratus for not having followed 
the more sober biography of Apollonius, composed by 
Moeragenes. Nor does Eusebius for long maintain this 
critical attitude, so unusual to him, in regard to the demon 
stories ; for he ends by candidly admitting? that they were 
true, and argues that Apollonius really worked miracles, 
but by infernal means only. He had merely ejected lesser 
demons with the aid of a greater one. If, then, there is 

 Euseb. in Hierocl. 432. ? Ibid. 456, 457, 459. 
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a certain resemblance between the miracles of Apollonius 
and those of the Gospel narratives, it is assuredly due to 
the fact that the evangelists, like Damis, were Syro-Greeks. 
It should be further observed in confirmation of this view 
that there is a very close resemblance between Philostratus’ 
story of the demon that threw down a statue as it went 
out of the youth, and that told by Josephus of the demon 
that tipped over a basin of water in its exit. This, and 
not any Gospel miracle, is therefore the nearest analogue. 
And this resemblance to Josephus demonstrates not only 
that Philostratus had no thought of imitating the New 
Testament, which there is no reason to suppose he had 
ever read, but that the tale, though only preserved in the 
pages of the later rhetorician, may yet date from the first 
century. And if Damis, a Syro-Greek follower of Apollo- 
nius, had such things to tell of his own master; why should 
not the followers of Jesus, also Syro-Greeks, have told 
similar stories of him? I believe that if the memoirs 
of Damis could be recovered, they would go farther to estab- 
lish the antiquity and bona fides of the evangelistic records 
than all the apologetic commentaries ever written. 

We have seen how, during the first three centuries of 
our era, Pagans and Christians vied with one another in 
credulity ; and this monotony of superstition forms a dark 
background over which, in the latter half of the second 
century, there suddenly flashes out, like summer lightning, 
the wit and good sense of the single rationalist writer 
of that long period, whose works remain to us. 

I refer to Lucian of Samosata, who, being born about 
Lucian, the 13° 4*D» Was exactly a contemporary of Irenaeus. 
Voltaire of This writer, in a dialogue entitled “ Philopseudes, 
— or the Lover of Lies,” has satirized with’ the 

"most subtle irony the faith, so general in his 
age, in magic cures and in demonic agencies of every kind. 
He begins with an ironical defence of the old classical 
myths, which, as having inspired much that was beautiful 
in art and poetry, were respectable in comparison with 
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what was believed in his own age. “And what would 
become of Hellas,” he asks, “if you took away the halo with 
which these myths surround her? Why, the cicerones 
would die of starvation, for the visitors they show around 
would not care to hear the truth, even if they paid nothing 
for the privilege.” Substitute Palestine for Hellas, and 
a modern Syrian dragoman for the ancient periegetes, and 
how much of truth, old and new, have we not in this 
remark ? 

The scene of the dialogue is laid in a sick-room, and 
His dialogue, there are present, the physician Antigonus, and 
Philopseudes. g Jong-bearded philosopher Eucrates, and one 
Ion. A remedy is propounded to ease the pain in the 
sick man’s legs. It is this: Take with the left hand off 
the ground the tooth of a field-mouse killed in a particular 
way; tie it into the skin of a lion just flayed off, and 
wrap it round the legs, accompanying each action with 
the proper incantation. 

Lucian hints a doubt whether even the Nemean lion’s 
skin would be much use. And why, he asks, should 
a fever or a swelling be afraid of a miraculous name 
or a formula uttered in a barbarous tongue, and forthwith 
run away out of the groin? Are not such remedies old 
wives’ tales? The answer made by Dinomachus, the cham- 
pion of the superstition impugned, is one not peculiar to 
the second century: “If you don’t believe that cures are 
wrought by means of holy names (iepdv dvopatwy), why, 
then you must be an atheist.” Lucian is not convinced ; 
so to confute the sceptic, another interlocutor recounts 
a cure which he had himself witnessed. His gardener had 
been stung on the big toe by a viper, and was lying down 
and like to die. A Babylonian was fetched, who set the 
sick man on his legs at once, and drove the poison out 
of his body with a certain incantation, and by merely 
tying to his foot a bit of stone chipped out of the tomb 
of a dead virgin. 

This is the first allusion I know of in literature to the 
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efficacy of the relics of a dead saint, though we have, 
of course, in Acts’ much earlier testimony to the virtues 
inherent in handkerchiefs or aprons taken from the body 
of a live one. 

Ion follows up this experience with a still better one. 
The Chal. bere was a field infested by reptiles. The same 
daean and Chaldaean came at dawn and pronounced over 
the snakes. i+ out of an ancient book, certain names hieratic 

in character and seven in number. At the same time 
he purified the ground with a sulphur torch, going round 
it thrice. Out marched the serpents many, and asps and 
vipers, and horned snakes and adders, and toads and bull- 
frogs; all except one old dragon, who from age could not 
creep out, or else did not hear aright the summons to quit. 
But the magus knew that one was left in; so he chose 
out the youngest snake and sent him to fetch the old 
one, who thereupon came forth in a trice. And when 
they were all mustered, the Babylonian blew upon them, 
and they were all burned up in a second by his breath, 
to the astonishment of the bystanders. “ And please tell 
me, interrupts Lucian, how did the old dragon manage ? 
Did the young serpent, sent back as ambassador, lead him 
by the hand, or had he a walking-stick to help him 
along?” 

Then another of the faithful recites what he had seen, 
namely, a certain Hyperborean sage walking on the sea 
in his native brogues, and floating in the air; not to men- 
tion the demons which he could bring up, and the stale 
corpses which he called back to life. 

Lucian is still incredulous. “ What then,” asks Ion, 

ia “do you say to those who rid the possessed of 

exorcism their bogies (deudrwv), and who so manifestly 

ofthe exorcise or ‘sing out’ (é£ddovres) the spectres 
possessed. bes 

(pacpdrwv)? I need not,” he goes on, “speak of 

what I have seen myself; for is not every one familiar 

with the Syrian from Palestine who is an expert in these 


1 Acts xix. 12. 
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matters? Think of how many people he gets hold of, who 
swoon with the moon and roll their eyes and foam at the 
mouth, and yet he sets them on their legs and sends them 
away all right, provided he is well paid for getting rid of 
their ills. For so soon as he stands over them, as they lie 
on the ground, and asks whence they came when they 
entered the body, the sick man himself says nothing, but 
the demon answers in Greek or in a barbarous tongue, and 
says where he is from, and how and why he entered into 
the man. Then the Syrian brings his exorcisms into play, 
and if the demon does not obey, he threatens him, and so 
drives him out. Why, I myself saw one go out whose 
complexion was black and of the colour of smoke.” 

“Qh, that’s nothing!” answers Lucian. “ Why you, Ion, 
can even see the ideas of your father Plato, which are a 
very dim spectacle to my weak eyes.” 

We recall the title, “The Black One,” applied by Barnabas 
to the Devil; we recall Tertullian’s demons that blushed 
with shame when the Christians cast them out; we think 


of the dragon in Revelations, of the miracles of Lazarus, 
Did Lucian Of the Gadarene, and others. And at first sight 
assail_ we are inclined to suppose that the shafts of 


Christian Saher : . ° a 
super- Lucian’s satire are directed against Christianity. 


stition? The magician blows on the reptiles as Christ 
blew on his disciples, and as Christian priests and exorcists 
blew upon catechumens and others from whom demons had 
to be ejected’. Not only this, but the Syrian from Pales- 
tine consumes them with his breath as Christ was to 
consume the anti-Christ. The possessed in Lucian lie 
down on the ground to be exorcised, even as they were 
cast upon the earth by the demons of the Gospel, and as 
they also lay down in the exorcistic ritual of the Church *. 
But our inference would be too hasty, for the blowing was 


? So Cyril Hierem. (Catech. I. c. v. p. 18) prays that his catechumens 
may be blessed, whether they had been blown upon or exorcised («dv 
éupuandis Kay émepxiaOAs). 

? See the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, art. Exorcism. 
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the regular way of driving out evil spirits. You blew in 
a good spirit and the bad ones made off. Hence the lucki- 
ness of a sneeze among all races, civilized or savage, for it 
is a symptom that you are full of good spirits ; just as with 
Porphyry, internal wind betokens an evil spirit inside 
one’s stomach. Celsus, so Origen informs us}, had seen 
quacks in the public places of Alexandria selling for a few 
pence their august formulae (u2@jpara), and driving out 
demons from men, and blowing away diseases (vdcovs 
anopvedvras), and calling up the shades of heroes, and 
feasting their dupes on course after course of imaginary 
viands. If Celsus saw all this, why could not Lucian his 
contemporary satirize it? To see in his satire, as many 
have done, a covert attack on Christianity, is absurd. But 
even if it were without the parallel testimony of Celsus, 
the context in Lucian would of itself assure us that he 
is assailing not the Christians but the Neo-Platonists. 

It is true that a few pages further on, when Antigonus 

Raising of declares that he knew a man who had risen 

the dead. from the dead twenty days after his burial, 
and that he had attended him professionally both before 
his death and after bis resurrection, we are tempted to 
see an allusion to the story told by Irenaeus and also 
to that of Lazarus. But there is no real reason why we 
should. People rose from the dead with some frequency 
in those times, and the jorepdroruo, or persons who had 
come back to life, were so numerous that the right mode of 
their re-entry into their properties had to be regulated by 
custom. They were to come back through a hole in the 
roof, and not through the gates or doors. There is a certain 
class of critics who insist upon seeing in any history of 
a demon exorcised or of a dead man raised to life, no 
matter who the writer, an imitation of and a covert attack 
on the Gospel miracles. If they only read a little further 
they would realize that such incidents were extremely 
common in almost any age except our own. 

1 0, Gels. i. 68, 
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Let me close my chapter upon pagan demonology with 
the delightful story of the Demon of Temessa, told by 
Pausanias (bk. vi. p. 184 of ed. 1583). 

After the fall of Troy, Ulysses was driven by the winds 

Pausanias’ £0 one to another of the cities of Italy and 

Demon of Sicily, and in the course of his wanderings 

Temessa- touched at Temessa also. There one of his sailors 
ravished a virgin after intoxicating her with drink; and 
the citizens, to avenge the insult, stoned him to death. 
Ulysses left the outrage unpunished and departed ; but the 
shade of his murdered companion continued to rage against 
the inhabitants of Temessa of all ages, so that they at last 
thought of quitting their country to escape from the pest. 
Before taking this final step they consulted the Pythian 
Apollo, who in an oracle bade them appease the hero and, 
consecrating a site, raise a temple to him. They were 
moreover, to devote to the dead hero, year by year, the 
most beautiful they could find of their virgins. This they 
proceeded to do, and thenceforth they went unmolested. 
It happened, however, one day, that a man named Euthy- 
mus came to their city, just when the usual sacrifice was 
being offered to the god. And they say that when he 
heard of it, he asked to be allowed to enter the temple. 
There he beheld the girl, and at first he pitied her, but 
soon his pity turned to love; and the girl promised that 
she would be his if he saved her. So he seized his arms 
and did battle with the demon, overcame him, and drove 
him beyond the walls and out of the territory; and the 
demon, thus banished from the company of men, drowned 
himself in the sea. “And they relate, continues Pau- 
sanias, that after the entire city was thus delivered from 
the foulest of calamities, Euthymus had a very splendid 
wedding. And about this Euthymus, he says, I have 
myself learned from very ancient monuments that he 
lived to a great old age, and did not die after all, but 
ceased to be a man in some other way. Temessa is still 
inhabited up to my day, so I heard from a merchant who 
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had sailed thither. All this I only heard, says Pausanias 
in conclusion; but what follows I know, because I saw it 
in a picture, which in turn was a copy of an old picture. 
The picture represented a youth of Sybara, and the river 
Calatrus, the spring Calyce ; and there was Hera as well, 
and the town of Temessa, and among these was the demon 
whom Euthymus cast out. And in colour he was awfully 
black (Sewds pédas), and his appearance altogether most 
awful. But he wore for raiment a wolf’s skin, and his 
name was given in letters on the picture as Lybas.” Pau- 
sanias wrote soon after the middle of the second century ; 
but Strabo, who died A.D. 25, glances (p. 255) at the same 
legend. The demon terribly black is already familiar to 
us in the epistle of St. Barnabas. 

Tatian, who was a pupil of Justin Martyr, and flourished 

Tatian on @bout A.D. 150-180, is our first explicit witness 

Demons. to the existence of all four Gospels, of which 
he made a concordance. In his address to the Greeks, 
he seems to incline to a rather more material view of the 
nature of demons than most of the early Fathers. “The 
Demons,” he writes!, “so called by the Greeks, are com- 
posed of matter (hwlé), and have acquired therefrom spirit 
(pneuma). They are dissolute and greedy beings.” But 
he does not consistently maintain this view; for in the 
next sentence he admits that some of them have turned 
towards what is purer (i.e. in matter), and that not all 
turn toward that which is inferior, and adapt their conduct 
thereunto. “These demons,” he continues, “you Greeks wor- 
ship ; and they are generated out of matter, but far removed 
from its true order. For through their own wickedness 
they became vainglorious, and taking the bit between their 
teeth, they were eager to become stealers of the godhead. 
But the Lord of all allows them to plume themselves, only 
until the present world (kosmos) reaches its term and 
is destroyed, and the Judge comes.” 

And after a little, Tatian writes in a way which enables 

1 Ad. Gr. 255. 
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us to understand the animism of the Gospels. “There is,” 
he declares, “a spirit in the stars, a spirit in the angels, 
a spirit in plants and waters, a spirit in men, a spirit 
in animals. It is one and the same spirit, but it has 
differences in itself.” 

Further on in the treatise (p. 257), Tatian has more to 
Demons tell of the nature of demons. They have, he 
have not says, no flesh at all; but their composition is 

flesh. spiritual (zvevparixy), like that of fire or of air. 
And only those who are under the protection of the Spirit 
of God can easily behold the bodily nature of demons. 
Other men, namely the psychics (psuchikoi), cannot see 
them’. For the lesser cannot rise to a comprehension of 
the greater. 

The demons cannot repent, being emanations or rather 
They are ¢radiations of matter and wickedness. Nor are 
not souls of those demons who impose commands on men 
dead men. the souls of deceased men. For the latter will 

not gain through death gifts of power and insight which 
they had not when alive in the body. No; demons to 
please their own ill-will revel like Bacchants inside men, 
and pervert our depraved and sunken wills with various 
lies as if we were puppets, in order to frustrate our 
attempts to soar upwards to heaven. Psychics also, he 
goes on to admit, can see demons, but only if the latter 
reveal themselves, in order to impose on their dupes, so that 
they may be worshipped by them as being something better 
than they really are. If they could, the demons would 
drag down heaven itself in their own ruin. But this, 
being made of inferior and lower matter, they 
cannot do. They are only able to take credit 
to themselves for causing diseases and dissensions in the 
matter (iulé) within us, by assailing us whenever we are 
ill. Sometimes, however, they of themselves disturb by 
the hurricane of their own wickedness the state of our 
bodies. But in such cases they will depart in fear if we 
2 Cp. 1 Cor. ii. 14. 


Possession. 
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smite them with the recital of God’s power. In such 
a manner the sick man is to be healed. 

Let me sum up the points of chief importance in these 
records of demonological belief and practice 
among the pagans. 

1. As early as the fourth century B.c., Xenocrates and 
Chrysippus, Empedocles and Theophrastus, taught that 
there were evil demons as well as good ones. These evil 
ones were often the departed spirits of bad men, and were 
in the end to be punished and so purified. They, and not 
the true gods, delighted in the sacrifice of live animals. 

2. The evil stories related of the gods were in reality 
true, not of the gods, but only of bad demons. This teach- 
ing we meet with not only in these older writers, but in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus', who died B.c. 7. It was 
really meant as an attempt on the part of pious Greeks 
to purge their religious stories of the gross immoralities 
which disfigured them. But in the hands of Christian 
apologists it became a weapon against the entire fabric 
of the older religion. The gods of the heathen were evil 
demons, and therefore it was that they committed these 
immoralities. As R. Heinze truly remarks’, the substitu- 
tion by the Christians of evil demons for the ancient gods 
was suggested and grew out of the old Greek philosophy 
itself. 

3. There are indications in Plutarch, who was born 
about 40 A.D., of the exorcism of demons by the use of 
names. Lucian’s dialogues prove that in the second cen- 
tury the use of names was very common. Moreover, the 
Ephesian formulae, already mentioned by Aristotle, were 
exorcisms. 

4. Except, however, in popular language, there is little 
notice taken in pagan writers of demoniacal possession 
before the first century ‘a.pD. After that century it is 
extremely common; and literary pagans of the second 
and third centuries held practically the same beliefs as 

1 Dionys., Halic. ii. 47. 2 Xenocrates, p. 116, 
I 


Summary. 
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the Christian writers who were their contemporaries. Con- 
currently with Christianity, itself in a Roman’s eyes a 
Syrian superstition, there was a diffusion over the Greek 
and Roman worlds of oriental demonological beliefs akin 
to the Christian. 

5. The pagans, like Celsus, were in a sense less of 
heathens than Origen, in that their view of nature was 
less sombre. Celsus! attributed less influence to evil 
demons, and consequently more to good ones, and to the 
Almighty God, whose agents the good demons are. God, 
he held, could not be injured, and was pleased when 
honour was rendered to good demons. We must not forget 
to be grateful to the good demons, because there are bad 
ones. The objectionable element in ancient myths he 
regarded as mere poetic lies, and he was in this respect less 
superstitious than the Christian Fathers who condemned, 


yet believed, such myths. 
F. C. CONYBEARE. 


1 C. Cels. viii. 66, 33; iv. 33. 
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THE LEWIS-GIBSON HEBREW 
COLLECTION. 


I. 


Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, whose names are now 
a household word with all students of Semitic languages, 
acquired, on their travels during the last three or four 
years, a fair number of Hebrew MSS., which extend over 
almost all branches of Jewish literature. They consist, 
it is true, mostly of fragments, but this by no means 
diminishes their significance. I need only remind the 
reader of the Ecclesiasticus Fragment, which by general 
consent is one of the most important discoveries made 
within recent decades. I therefore propose to give in this 


“Quarterly ” a short list of the treasures in their possession. 
I can hardly doubt that it will prove interesting to the 
student of Rabbinic literature. 


MS. No.1. Paper. 2 leaves, representing legal documents 
of the year 1409 Selu. (= 1098), written in Hebrew charac- 
ters, but the language is a mixture of Arabic and Hebrew. 


Mw JO MVD por Ay Mwy NAT Awa NI (1a) 

DMyD pxoDa. M32 sordx77 xd pow yen AND yoony xads 
mum ado ina 73 pew “od pst mad vgn mam sina onda Sys 
ym y30NM1 NIIND NIOIP AMT ND... tA dA Aw 73 


33 pm73N ps ner 43 Sona 5 Sxyow Fa pny> aby aod 





These signatures are followed by another document which 
begins: nrpyd SAS now YN M2 DY AMON NTT AIwI ANI. 
It finishes with the same formula as the preceding, but is 
not accompanied by signatures. 

12 
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NON mow TIN YD POY IM Mwy NIT mIws ANNI (1 Db) 
ids) Sy pgp pxopps Ava aad xd poe yeNd mND pI) 
ww nesmp ndw a> °po yap pt nad wen aM nam ND 
ww NTT NTI AWN (7) DN Mya Noe JID wT IN 
wpm ory Sew ma ny own 


This Meborach is probably identical with that mentioned 
in MS. Add. 3335 in the Cambridge University Library, 
in the following connexion: wx am dyin yan ad 25 mm 
y3 JMID we Wy AY py DIM) NB Tom ps¥ Mayl. The 
date of this document, which is defective at the beginning, 
may thus safely be fixed in the generation succeeding 
Meborach, about the first quarter of the twelfth century. 

The parties mentioned are Yason and Moses, as above. 
The document breaks off at the end of 1 b in the middle 
of a sentence. 


(2 a) begins: 798 yO (wy ponds: ponyds oy pd m2 on 
bon aa nnby aden padn aa mmawa omy pNDDnS BAN Novy. 


(2 b) Another document of por Any’ sat AIwIa AMON 
how yn AND yin xBdN nwt iD» m3. The parties 


a ee | 


mentioned are pen 13 7wa0 © and 5$m 43 andy. 


MS. No. 2. Parchment. 1 leaf. Greatly injured. Many 
words erased, whilst certain lines are cancelled. It com- 
mences: N2583 nv xnwnw, &e. Names occurring in it: 
3 PIN Mw Wp 72 wey pp na aia. Again: 7p’ DINID 
3 7ann Aw x37 72 ANdy 13 wi. The date is missing. 

MS. No. 3. Parchment. Represents the remainder of 
a marriage contract (M31n> napin). Name, date, and signa- 
tures are al] missing. 


MS. No. 4. Parchment. 1 leaf. Containing a divorce- 
letter of the year 1492 Selu.(=1181), It begins: maT AIwI... 


' Almost all the names mentioned in this MS. occur very often in 
another collection of MSS. on which I am working now, where they are 
treated in a fuller and completer manner. 
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NON DMD HXDDaI Mnowd pw pmin pyeNd AXD pI Mey 
$3 DY NI wd ‘now >... . 95 padnra mps[y]. Signatures: 
yp aanm yno 13 730 and AAdSf DAMN “3 adm Nd, 


MS. No. 5. Parchment. 1 leaf (33 x 29 em.). Written in 
the so-called square Syriac letters, probably not later than 
the beginning of the twelfth century. 

It represents a fragment of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
corresponding with edd. (Krotoschin) Tractate Gittin, 44 b, 
line 9 (from the top), and continuing to 44 d, line 27 (also 
from the top). It commences : 


pny “> ANY AIA peM pw II ‘Op PIy NNW (1 a) 
wpd ia pyow 9S myypo at pyow 39 by nby ander post yo 
spama 523 $a, pant po ndy arder py 9 po 

‘41 sido jm po wo § prp inp orpoa ade 1a wrun (1 b) 


The Text of the Mishnah is not given at the beginning 
of the Perek. The MS. breaks off in the middle of a line 
with the words: 4 ‘op nya my 4 73 noo by inva ADA M3. 

The variants are numerous, and the following is a full 
list of them. It is hardly necessary to say that some are 
mere clerical errors. The first reading, before the comma, 
is that of the editions, the second that of the MS. In some 
few cases the reading of the editions was put in brackets 
for the sake of greater clearness. 


44), 1.9 NIDY, PII; 1. 10 Mw, MV; NXyYOD NIN, IAN 
myyon; xxvdpy, mdpy; 1. 12a 25m, ’2om.; ppn, ppin; Il. 13-18 
pPpin “aX... NTON WN, omitted; 1.15 NOPD, NDI; 1. 16 
ay, Wy; 1. 18 “nw, XN; pony, pory; |. 19 pYoDD, 
pPywno'D; 3nd, IMD; JM, jm; 1. 20 pay, yon; Il. 20-21 ONT 
MN, POX PAN; Np Do, Mpor; L 24 WeAwWD, MeNwWD; DWH 
amo ‘D1 pmn, pry pw and pwn; 1. 25 5/9, empd 33 pyow 4; 
Il. 25-26 “"p'DI.... JM, om.; PINY, PNY; 1. 27 mobns, modna; 
Pyny, OND; 1. 28 ypor, ypHr; promi od, pomrn jay oD; 
1. 29 yrvpd. m0, ord amp; 3%, 19; 1. 30 TM, TN; Lb 32 
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(Qw> an> M2an>), wNX AND M2an3; 1. 32 40 Ar, om.; ‘> Anny, 
SS yaoonnw ; 1.33 87 xd, Beer dy; inwsd vow 4, ayanesd apy 9; 
1. 34 93993, PAV’3; nny, Yn¥NI); 1.35 NIN, MINN ; 7M, 
mim; 137 Db, DD; 1. 38 pI “Wy ND WM, IPI Wp aNd EM; 
1. 39 yrpna xdwa’ Sie, yp xdwa Sion mr an yrps dwe; 
ll. 39-40 wnt 8 73, Nn Aree Sow Ta; 1. 41 mw aya yon, 
now aa ava mn; 1. 42 xYnN, AYMAN; 1. 44 Pnamnsd, Jnansd; 
1. 45 nd, mS; 1. 46 aD—NID— YI NYT, NIMD-MID-AyS My; 1. 47 
NOY — PN NOM pon Apr, AM —pPSN—ADM AaponA Apa; 1. 48 
‘DY, MOY; 1. 50 Saw NY TBD, “SPRY TMD TaD; 1. 51 (NYY 
Ninw D|D-7375), NAW IND TDP oyp; 1. 52 wdoinn 
mayo poows, mayow2 ovdoxa odoxn; 1. 53 wnm m3, m9 
yon’m; 1.55 In, INI; |. 56 was, wrvpaa; 1. 57 swand AN, 
avon pays aN; Il. 59-60 53a ane awe mpwn 52) AsT—18 
noo %S2, xoo 553 mpem xow 22 Apynr St-'x; 1. 60 awn, 
sen; 1. 61 Non, man; ps 77 nadn &e., pams pr bn &e.; 1. 62 
xvde xn, avd etn; 1. 63 (ana “x 5”5 «w> Ewa), “7 wa DED. 
j2 pyow “wd DPD IID AND KypAy A poop mina ON Ayr 
ano & wp; 1.64 whmy-ronM yand—NIK, whiny—woN'M 13N"3D-73N; 
1. 65 mayds yaa, ad A aaa aa; 1. 66 ayds, and; 
1. 67 7nB 7, In|; 1. 68 NH, om.; 1 69 “BH, OMY; 1. 70 
by S’x sewn, Sy mop; 1 7r ctnyde, yd; 1. 72 ony, oy; 
lL. 7g snw, 2; Son “a nada &e., omwe San nada; 1.75 nw, Nw; 
1. 76 mowed nd ansy nom EK 5, 3nd) NIN NM ya pM 4 
mow nd. 


446, Lr (679 WT YD NNN WY), JI Pyow 9 ANT YD AYNND Wy 
wd; 1. 2 Sap “4 mabn &e., Sap vsdn &e.; 1 3 NID, MDW; 
1. 4 whvds cow, show owe; L 5 ve 9 wow xd, ow 9 prow xd; 
lL. 7 Sapy, Sarpy; 1. 8 pnns oa, MID Ha; NdN, om.; 1. 10 (qnd 
nw»), owe ond; I. ro-11 3nd) “Bx 19 mdya... DIN AN’ Adda, 
pox ova xd) anca ex Sn; same poo onne xb, ame; 
1. 12 7YND ANN AN, AND PPX ANN AN; 1. 13°05, WRT; 1.17 
won, ‘won; Il. 18-55 the Text of the Mishnah, om.; 1. 57 
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49 -n2bn, om.; 1. 58 amy, 1N’; 1. 59 pM, om.; 1. 61 xd, om.; 
md, om.; 1. 64 OX NIN 13 no y, ON NIN-D Wy; ll. 65-66 
bpp pena... nd», om.; 1. 67 (-7w> ‘pws HIN SND WN V9 
aiydx), rys—Siop papa ‘pin pm 4 14; 1. 68 wD, NF AD; 
1. 69 mad—poryt, oBd- mot; 1. 70 Sew 73, Saw sin po. 


44.4, 1.3 5 ows, wo NOwS ROWS; 1. 4 ROWS NIT, AMY NIT; 
1 6 “ONT NIN ‘DY "DY, TNT ADY-ADY; 1. 7 pdop— nwa, 
poor — "wa; 1. 8 rym ow indbwy por ow peonm, pn xm 
ayn ow poor sw ind wy ow; 1 10 w-1, mm; 1. 12 
(70 wd Dx ont gen W799 ara “9 Dea DY 9), 42 73 9 Dwa nD 9 
rowd & NT pyow “AT AYN; L139, 9 (wn w/9 om.); Lrg 
answd—b, aaved—b; 1 rg mrnyd-15, nrwyd-5; 1. 16 minpa, 
pina; 1.17 Ty IOs NID, TY AIA RTD; 1.18 (ova NaN A 
9s AYN AD PII 939), PNY 9 WX 8 IT NYT 3 39 pws AYN; 
1. 1g pow, poop; 1. 20 wey, pNw; 1. 22 nny, °> inne; 
1. 24 ON—IwIN, WanN-wwN; 1 25 weNAwW PrONnA-xN NT, 
mony pronn— mn; L 26 xn, Kn; 1. 27 KUy, My. 


MS. No. 6. Parchment. 1 leaf. Containing a fragment 
of the Mishnah, Seder Teharot Tractate o°5>. It commences: 
sada nynnn ond (chap. xxv, § 7 in the edd.), continuing to 
yn yD Ins (chap. xxvii, § 3). Before each chapter the 
numbers of the paragraphs (which do not agree with 
the edd.) are marked, as for instance before chap. xxvi. 
’’25n. The writing (in square, and probably executed in 
North Africa), which is very fine and clear, testifies to 
a comparatively early age (not later than the twelfth 
century). The text differs occasionally from the edd., 
offering better readings. 


MS. No.7. Parchment. 2 leaves. Containing a fragment 
from the Babylonian Talmud Tractate Shabbath. It com- 
mences, I a, with the words from the Mishnah—the whole 
chapter of which precedes the Gemara which comments 
on it, as is the case now in the Talmud of Jerusalem— 
mary j2 “yds “9 mba jm, continuing to npn nnn with the 
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conclusion-formula “pvp mp. Next comes the Gemara: 
wd Nya 02 419) NI PR ADI pow ADs, &., continuing to 
Nn N'wp Nd) MwyD (corresponding with edd. ff. 47 b-50 a, about 
the end of the page) with which 1 a breaks off. 2a com- 
mences: OX * MON "IN ION), breaking off at the end of 2b 
with on pad aswaw pwn dax (corresponding with edd. 
ff. 66 b-68 b). About a third part of the space of 2b is 
taken up with the text of the seventh chapter of the Mishnah 
Shabbath. The writing is Spanish square, probably of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, and the text offers com- 
paratively few fresh readings. 


MS. No. 8. Parchment. 2 leaves. Containing a frag- 
ment of a collection of Responses and Pesakim (probably 
by the Geonim). 

(1 a) commences: x220°79 ‘nr > MNT, breaking off at the 
end of (1 b) with 24x ANAM ‘ox. 

(2 b) begins: sin xd ymena pran dyn, breaking off at the 
end of 2 b with 710d {Mv 2» wrpw. 

The writing suggests the twelfth century as the date of 
the fragment. 

MS. No. 9. Paper. 3 leaves. Containing a fragment of the 
Babylonian Talmud Tractate Berachoth. The MS. is greatly 
injured, many lines having been eaten through by age. 


(1 a) Title-page, but subsequently cancelled: mi373 nap» 
spoon .... 9 B PS 72 Ae” AIM AD pI avd a2 adn 


pam i... om Aw... 2. After this occurs the name 
npbn 3 (7) 3". 

(1 b) Blank. 

(2 b) (#)7NNAD 72 ApTyd (7) MID woe Sy dn m3. Only 
the letters "ND in this last word are clear and certain. 
By a later hand on the same page: nba a9 123 md) dw 


‘OY JUN) NIDA AMD AWINI syawA nd kW KIND Np. 
Parallel with these words the signature ... 3 DT38 3 jn). 
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(2 b) Heading: ‘s) n’tny3. This is probably only the 
reference to the text of the Mishnah. Next comes the x1», 
provided with vowels and accents. The latter were 
probably intended to assist the student in the task 
of recital, it being customary to employ a certain 
intonation in the study of the Oral Law as of the 
Written Law'. The first word is torn away, and the leaf 
commences now: ADT ‘XP [IPN] NIN ‘NON INNPT [NP D'NP 
Jo.) JAW. NN yow Np jor 7OKN Np 3m) Jor 7IIwI 
physy innan Ad No yIN, &e. Before mn (in 2 b in 
the edd.) the MS. has ponny ... up fod, whilst the words 
"o71mK are omitted. The page breaks off with the words 
sn 72) y, after which some leaves are missing. 


(3 a) commences: 77 ndy3 oye a (edd. 7 b), and breaks 
off at the end of 3 b with xnor 5 (edd. 8a). In this 
leaf the accents are rather rare. The writing points to the 


twelfth century. 
S. ScHECHTER. 


1 See Megillah, 32 b, and Tosaphot and Aruch Completum s.v. 21 and 3. 
To the references given there are to be added the 1&8 nwrn by Profiat 
Duran, p. 21: NV;D9 WW) Nw OY ONDA DNNPDI Yo mM PN 'D YN 
+e. DPD] ONDA OVP AM ON YN mMwOI P 02 OMNPA 12 137) 129 
DNyoM Np) oy ON DMNA mewn “ED 5D RxDN mn. Cp. also Stern’s 
N20, p. 27a, to his edition of the orn ‘rnin mniwn. With regard to 
modern times see veo jax, I, 55a. 

? These abbreviations are filled out by a later hand, *noxd "np. 


(To be continued.) 
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MASSORETIC STUDIES. 


It. 
The Division into Verses. 
1. Age of the Division into Verses. 


Ir is known that the older form of the Biblical text is contained 
in the scrolls as used in the Synagogues; all external additions which 
were not admitted in such scrolls are of comparatively later origin. 
The text of the Torah authorized to be used in the Synagogal service 
shows the division into books and sections, but not the division into 
verses. The former division, the Parashas, are therefore of greater 
age than the latter, the Pesukim. The text had first been divided 
into sections according to the contents, and afterwards subdivided 
into sentences ; the division progressed from the greater to the smaller. 
For the same reason it may be confidently asserted that the subdivision 
of the verses themselves into smaller portions, according to the sense, 
has followed, and not preceded, the division into verses; the complete 
verse is older than the half-verse. The analysis of the text has 
progressed gradually from a division into books to one into sections, 
verses, and half-verses. 

As the books and sections of the Pentateuch are severally marked 
in the scrolls used in the Synagogues by empty spaces, and the 
various verses are not so distinguished, there can be no doubt that 
the former division hails from pre-Talmudic times, otherwise it 
would not have been introduced in these scrolls; just as little as 
the division into verses, which was already known to the oldest 
traditions that have come down to us. From an historical point of 
view the Parashas, and the division into five books of the Pentateuch, 
must therefore be called pre-historic. From this it by no means 
follows, however, that the division into verses first arose in historical 
times, which, in this case, means the first century of the common era. 
A distinction must be made between the division into verses and 
its external indication. The beginning and end of each verse have 
been marked by external signs only in post-Talmudical times, and 
yet we find the older Tanaites already speak of separate verses, 
and there can be no question that even the oldest Tanaites were 
acquainted with them. It is pure chance that no maxims have been 
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handed down in their name in evidence of this fact. The counting of 
the verses, and, consequently, the division into verses, is in Kiddushin, 
30 a, attributed to the Soferim. It is therefore beyond doubt that 
this process took place at a period to which the tradition of the 
Tanaites does not reach up. The proofs of these assertions will be 
adduced in the course of our inquiry. 

The information afforded by tradition cannot, therefore, fully 
answer this question. A. Dillmann has condensed the results of the 
previous investigations in the following sentence: “There is no 
evidence to show whether larger or smaller sentences were separated 
in writing; it was certainly not done regularly; but probably 
occasionally, and in special cases (on the Mesha stone), by means of 
a vertical stroke, and in poetry verses and parts of verses seem to have 
been usually marked by distinct lines, for even at a later time poems 
were written always after that fashion ; and with other nations, for 
instance the Arabians, this mode of writing poetry dates from 
antiquity'.” D. H. Miiller, in his latest work?, expresses himself 
much more confidently: “I believe myself able to maintain, and in 
certain cases also to prove, that the Prophets in writing down their 
speeches divided them in lines or verses.” 

Even if Dillmann’s and Miiller’s opinions be correct, the question 
remains, whether in Hebrew prose also the text was divided into 
separate verses? The idea that this might have been effected by 
means of a vertical stroke, must, I think, be discarded, for no trace 
of such distinction can be found either in the text of the Bible, or in 
the older traditional literature. If the text of the Torah had ever 
possessed such signs to divide the sentences, they could not have been 
so thoroughly eliminated from it as not to leave some reminiscence 
at least in the tradition. It is true M. Friedmann * wanted to infer 
from Soferim, 3, 7 (vi. ed. Miller = Sefer Tora, 3, 4), the existence of 
a division by means of a vertical stroke, but without sufficient ground. 
For, in the first place, }PDDw’ 15D does not necessarily mean a stroke, 
it means merely a division, which might have been effected by an 
empty space; and, secondly, this prohibition, which is to be found 
neither in the Talmud, nor in the Midrash, may have originated only 
at the time when the signs for the vowels and accents came to be 
developed, and cannot therefore serve as an evidence of antiqhity. 


1 Herzog-Plitt, Protestantische Real-Encyclopaedie?, II, 383. 

2 Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form, Vienna, I, 61. Miller holds 
that the mmnp and nimino, and the formation of stanzas, date from the 
oldest times. 

8 Literaturblatt of the Menorah, I (1891), No. 3. Cp. on this point, 
Pinsker, Einleitung in das hebraisch-babylonische Punktationssystem, p. 133, N. I. 
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For the same reason is the expression D'PIDD ‘WX IP)'IW not to be 
understood as referring to a division in the oldest time by means 
of points’. 

In the absence of all historical evidence, nothing remains, as far 
as the oldest time is concerned, except turning to the text of the 
Bible itself and drawing conclusions from it. Not desiring to enter 
upon the frequently discussed question of Hebrew metres, stanzas, 
and versification *, this being beyond the scope of our investigations, 
I bring forward only one proof for the pre-Massoretic, or, more exactly, 
the pre-Talmudic origin of the division into verses*. I allude to the 
alphabetical portions of Holy Writ*. It is especially Psalms xxv, xxxiv, 
and exix, with their symmetrical half-verses, and the third chapter 
of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, with its short verses, which seem 
to me to supply a proof that the division into verses was not a product 
of theological knowledge, but had its origin in the very thought and 
speech of the ancient Hebrews. These short sentences cannot be 
considered as strophae; if we were to designate them as such, it would 
amount only to giving another name to the same thing. In the same 
manner I believe Psalms cxi and cxii to afford a proof for the 
primitive nature of the half-verses. Dichotomy is an inherent law 
of ancient Hebrew literature. The application of the alphabet 
to denote the commencement of verses bears ample evidence that the 
authors appreciated the separate nature of sentences; it may, 


therefore, be justly assumed, that the authors of the Bible had such 
consciousness of a division of the speech according to sentences, not 
only in poetry but also in prose. The melodious mode of recitation 
on solemn occasions, which is mentioned in the Talmud‘, may be 


1 There were scrolls of the Torah in the Middle Ages in which a space 
of the size of one letter was left empty between the verses. Isaac ben 
Shesheth says in his Responsae, No. 286 : M8 85D WSN ITN NN EDI NEw mM 
92) NpICB) NPIO Pa we, and permits the questioner the use of the scroll. 

? Besides the works of Dillmann and Miller, already cited, cf. Delitzsch, 
Psalms, 1st ed., Preface x, part II, p. 394 sqq.; 3rd ed., I, p. 17 sqq.; 
Budde, Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, II (1882), p. 1 sqq.; 
Das Hebriische Klagelied, XI (1891), p. 234 sqq., and the literature quoted 
there. Especially important for the subject of versification is 8. Berger, 
Histoire de la Vulgate, Paris, 1893, p. 316 sqq. and p. 363 sqq. 

* I see from Delitzsch, Psalms’, I, p. 20, n. 2, that Hupfeld and Riehm 
adopted this assumption (Luth, Zeitschrift, 1866, p. 300). 

* Pass, ix, x, XXV, xxxiv, xxXvii, cxi, cxii, cxix, cxlv; Lam. i-iv. 

> Megilla, 32a: m1 Nba WM AMY) Nba Rvp. Whether the intonation 
in use at the present day is identical with this my remains an open 
question. 
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of very ancient origin; it certainly is pre-Talmudic. I think that 
no stronger proof than this for the pre-Talmudic origin of the division 
into verses can be adduced: Sufficient proofs are only given by the 
tradition. 


2. The Division into Verses in the Talmud and the Midrash. 


In order to be able to form a judgment on the division into verses 
by the authorities of Tradition, it is necessary to make a complete 
collection and examination of the material referring thereto ; a thing 
which has not hitherto been done’. The attempt shall therefore 
be made here to reconstruct a sort of mosaic picture out of the 
occasional, and widely scattered utterances of the doctors of the 
Talmud and Midrash. 

The word P\DD is of the same formation as the word 3\N5; both 
require the noun 137 as their complement*. The root PDD does not 
occur in Biblical Hebrew, but in the Aramaic dialect it denotes 
various things*. But the way the word is applied in new-Hebrew 
sufficiently explains the technical meaning of the word PiDD. Only 
the two following meanings need be considered: (1) “to cleave 
asunder,” (2) “to interrupt.” Friedmann, in his aforementioned essay, 
decides for its derivation from the former meaning, and concludes 
from it that the separation was marked, either by a vertical stroke 
at the end, or by a dot at the beginning of the verse. But, as we 
have already explained, the term P\D5 is older than any written 
designation of the beginning or the end of the verses. We therefore 
prefer the second meaning; PDD means “ to interrupt the reading,” 
“to make a pause.” In the Mishna Sheviith we read: NNW noxdn 
‘43) NPDID AYN NYOwH My'IwWI NPD “ Labour, which rests in the 
seventh year,” &c. In the same sense the term P*D5N is applied in 
innumerable passages; for instance, Mech. to 12, 6 (6a 2): [YN PDN ; 
Tosifta Megillah, 4,10: 13) nnaDa ponny owy nny pporwy Dron 
axan nay po>nno ow nny nay pprwy open AN 9, Similarly 
we read in Mechilta to 15, 23 (4519): NIWA TINNI [PDH NAwsa pp 
3). Single passages from the Bible are either called 21N3, after the 
Writing, or N7pP, after the Reading. Now it is probable that 
the expression to denote separate verses was taken from the Reading, 


1 Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vetus Testamentum hebraicum, pp. 78-80, 122 ; 
Harris, JEwisH QuaRTERLY Review, I (1884), pp. 224, 231; Friedmann, 
Literaturblatt of the Menorah, I, No. 3. They have dealt with very small 
fragments only of Talmudical data. 

2 Blau, Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift, p. 18. 

5 Cf. Elia Levita, Methurgeman, s. v. pop. 
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because the reader paused for rest, and not from the Writing, where 
no external sign marked the division of verses. 

A distinction must be sharply drawn between SP and 31N3 
on the one hand, and P1D5 on the other hand. The former expressions 
denote any passage from scripture, without regard to its length; the 
latter term applies exclusively to a verse. This use of the terms 
is the predominant one in the older traditional literature. In the 
Thirteen Rules of R. Ishmael, in which the Torah in its written shape 
was foremost in the mind of the Tanaite, the term 3)N5 only is used, 
because there is no question of verses. The words 3\N3 and Np 
occur in the same sense in no end of passages; the word PDB, 
however, mostly, when it is not so much intended to lay stress 
on the contents, but rather on the length of the quotation. 
The portion of the 7W75 is therefore called P\DD, e.g. Sifre, II, 4 sub 
fin.: “137 ANN ALM yoww 1°" INN PIDD yoww 0. Just as, 
in the same passage, P15 is divided into niaba, thus AWD is divided 
into DYDD. In Aboth, 6,3: 8 NM mDdA Ww INN PD NaN» Ibm 
42) INN PDD, the word AVA is perhaps missing. Sifra to 16, 23 
(82 b Weiss): mM proan yo pin Wn by mmx Aenean bo". prop 
can also be used as “part of a book”’; e.g. Boraitha Sanh. 99a 38: 
mt pron pin pyown jo mda ana 5; ib. rora4: Sv prop NPA ’N 
dt POI IMS ANY OVA VY; Tosifta Megilla, 2, 2 (223, Zuckerm.) : 
TWIS PID AI OwMwA Ayo ndson NN NNT. PD is also used when 
a certain number of verses is given, e.g. Mishna Megilla, 4, 5: NVPN 
pypipp 430 ninaY ND ANNI. These instances we shall give completely 
later on. 

We are, however, in a position to show, that in our texts the word 
POD has frequently taken the place of NUP or 33, and this not 
only in texts of a later origin, but already in the oldest, in the 
Tanaite Midrashim. Mechilta, 19, 1 (61 b 3), verse 1, 8 of the Song of 
Solomon is introduced by Johanan ben Zaccai with the following 
formula: mt prod dy ayoxo wn om 52; but in the otherwise 
identical parallel passage of Sifre, II, 305 sub fin. (130 a 12), we find: 
mr ipo ‘nvpa 2 521; Tosifta, Kethuboth, 5, 10 (26, F 10), is said in 
the name of Eleazar bar Zadoc: 717 NIN NN my ‘ANDI, similar 
to Kethuboth, 67 a 7; it occurs in the same form in Echa Rabba, 1, 16 


1 Ed. pr., Malbim, the parallel passages Joma, 32a and 714, all have 
pcp; Jer. Joma, 7, 2 (44 b 33), the word pice is omitted. Besides this 
passage Ic occurs only twice more in Sifra: at the end of nv 3" where 
most likely yoX 21127 72) ought to be read, instead of prcen; and to 
IT, 29 (52b) m3 priced ren Napy “9 Tw =Chullin, 127a. xwpo and an) 
occur, of course, hundreds of times. 
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(34 b 20), Jerush. Kethuboth 5, 13 (30e 2), and Pesikta Rabbatai, ed. 
Friedmann, 140 a, with the difference that P\DD is read instead of 
Np). In Aboth de R. Nathan, ed. Schechter, I, c. 17 (p. 33, 1. 5), we 
read: A? NIPO NYP *n7 "1 b5...92. Besides other differences 
in the wording we find in the same sentence three times PDD, and 
four times N71 ; the latter reading is certainly the original one, for 
there is no question of the length, but of the contents of the passage. 
Another instance is this. The contradiction and harmonization of 
two scripture passages is in numerous cases expressed by the following 
formula: ‘38 YO"PN’ WD 1D) WIN INN Nd) 743) WIS INN Ind 
195m (mx7po) D'IND. Thus Mechilta, 20, 7 (p.69 a1): YO"PN* IND 
bx ond ‘1; 20, 17 (7ob 2); 20, 24 (73 b 9); 23, 11 (100b 9). 
Somewhat differently Mechilta, 22, 8 (92 b 4): IN NUP TWX pynw om 
5a mip ow worpmy sy 197 dnd owe apr “a0 pea yy. 
Without regarding the variation of 3)N3 and NPD, on which point 
Mechilta, 12, 5 (4b), is important, as after MIN1Pd ‘3 the rule is cited 
with the expression }'31N3 °3¥; cf. Mech. 13,6=20 b 4 and 12, 15=8 b; 
and also Sifre, II, 134 = Menachot, 66 a, we maintain, that in Mech. 
15, 4 (3847) the strange formula: VIN INN INI AW WIS INN 3nd 
155m pypioe ‘2 1PM? IytD MDT WIN is undoubtedly corrupt, for one 
word, 7° or 75, cannot be called P1DS. As a matter of fact I do not 
think that there is any other passage in which the words "Pn 7¥°3 
5m ppp 2w occur. In the same way [7 pry by ope 3 
in Sifre, II, 307 (133 a) is a corrupted reading, for in the parallel 
passage in Aboda Zara, 18 a 20, we read correctly PIT¥ by Mix py why 
7. I learn from my notes that the subtle distinction between PiDD 
and 3\N3 or NP was disregarded after some time, so that in Echa 
and Koheleth Rabba the word PDD is generally used without any 
notice of its original meaning being taken. This occurs so frequently 
that it is unnecessary to quote passages from these and other 
Midrashic works, such as Pesikta de Rab Kahana, &c.! 

The important question has next to be considered, whether Tradition 
knew of a fixed division into verses, and of what nature such may 
have been. We can answer both questions from the tradition, and 
will therefore quote our sources first. The existence of a fixed division 
of verses is borne out by the fact that certain numbers of verses are 
mentioned. The previously quoted Mishna Megilla says: “Not less 


1 Baba Bathra, 82a: "pb 192) "PIOD 199 "OR ND ANN INT PT NM TH 5K. 
Here op ob are equivalent to nwpn; it isan Amora of the fifth century 
who speaks. Sabbath, 118 b 31, Nvo11 POD. There are, besides, numerous 
other instances from the later tradition. 
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than three verses of the Torah must be read’.” The Tosifta (ibid. 
4, 17, 18) on the other hand says : “No more than three verses are read 
without interruption; if it is a Parasha of four or jive verses, it is all 
read; if it is a Parasha of jive verses, three are read and two are left, 
and the next person reads these two and three more from the next 
Parasha, but if this one had four or five verses, it was all read. 
As Haftara from the Prophets not more than three verses are read ; 
if the Parasha had four or five verses, all of it is read; if it is a small 
Parasha, as, for instance, Isa. lii. 3, it is read by itself. At the end 
of a book (of the Torah), not less must be left than would suffice for 
seven persons*.” From the Babylonian Talmud we quote the following 
Baraithot: Berachoth, 22 b, R. Meir teaches that one who is unclean 
may read only three verses from the Torah*; in the Synagogue not 
less than ten verses must be read ‘; as Haftara not less than twenty-one 
verses may be read; if a slave had read in the Synagogue he was 
not yet declared free®; if one had betrothed a wife asserting that he 
was a Reader, it was enough that he had read three verses in the 


Synagogue’, 


1 Deuteronomy Rabbah, ec. 7 (227 b) : 1339 OPIOD Mwdwd Mine Now pn md 
PPP by MA mame OND) PAN AWD 12 -N% apn pry’ oma. This is, of 
course, an Agadic interpretation ; such also is that given in Megilla, 21b: 
DN) OWI ANN 322 or Oy OND O72 W992. The law that not less 
than three verses be read shows that it had been done before; perhaps 
the reading of one verse is meant. Jer. Kethuboth, 2, to (26 D 21): xvi vx 
Dp ‘99 AH AIM NYP AYPIwo AY TA POY 7x. 

2 So paw So MIND ANA ONS INN TID2 PPIO_ AwrwWO ANY ANNI PP pe 
Wow) Ow Mm aehw Np wor bo AED ANT ON ‘aD AN NYP M4 AON 
mwon do apa bo nT ON IMR TEND Aww HY) OW FMW NYP NP) MR 
MOND ANT IMR TI OPO! Aww NY NDI PCED PR AND Me XN Mm Ww 
‘A WON TD Pd MEP AMD ANT oN yD NX RNP AM AA AwoN do AY bo 
MID WO I NP 17D NON POA AICI PWN PR | Oey 22 AMS Pp OM oT 
“\)) IN WOT AYIw WwW) Aww wp) AYIw wipe. The apparent contradiction 
can be solved in this way, that a difference is made in case other persons 
have still to read ; for then two verses of the Parasha can remain for the 
next person. Cf. on this rule Jer. Megillah, 4, 5 in (75 b). 

3 pypoe mete any smna nnd ww yp bya pr veo 4 Ir. 

* Megilla, 21 b 22: 727 NOI N32 HYPO! AVY PNM PR NOW 3 17 NT NR 
P27 pO Thy. 

§ Baraitha in Megilla, 23a: myzw 3239 DID ‘NY OW MINE’ Nd kD Yon 
mn wiyw. Ibid. 23b6: woor (pny 9) p> wR APIO” Mey Pp 7 D1. 

® Kethuboth, 28 ba: xe xb om NT no A OOD Aww (TaVA) NYO w 
nywn. 

7 Kiddushin, 49a: 1 ON F332 OYE TOO NWPHO [2 wp MXw MD by Vn 
DIM PW Ww WwW WAP I Nop. 
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These figures presuppose a fixed division into verses. So do those 
sentences in which single verses are mentioned. The aforementioned 
Mishna in Megilla, 4, 5, reads: “No more than one verse at a time 
is read to the interpreter, but three verses from the Prophets}.” 
To this rule belongs also the observation of the Amoraite R. Chisda : 
“The interpreter may not commence before the reader has finished 
the verse, nor must the reader commence before the interpreter has 
finished his interpretation.” “One who reads the book of Esther, 
either letter by letter, or verse by verse,” &c.; “he who wrote and 
read the Megilla verse by verse *.” “The threats in Leviticus xxvi and 
Deuteronomy xxviii must not be read without break, together with the 
verse preceding them and the verse following them‘.” “The reading 
of a verse which is not found in the twenty-four books of the Bible is 
equivalent to the reading of a verse from the Apocrypha *.” 

As a third proof that the verses and their parts bore a fixed 
distinction, the decisions about the commencement and middle of 
verses may be cited: “Simeon ben Gamaliel says that on Sabbath 
the commencement of the verses may be arranged for children by 
lamplight®.” Best known is the interpretation given to Neh. 
viii. 8, according to which N73 133% means the beginning of the 
verses’. The king Ahab appears to the Amoraite Levi, who had 


7 pwho 9202) INN PICED WY porn? Sap Nr. 

2 Sota, 39 b: oyna Sand ww ONT Par 19) RIO I WON NY 1 OND 
,50 DIN Tw WW INN Popa SANA NEN NNT PR NET ED PCD ThIw IW 
one. 

3 Megilla, 18b: pornnn. NVPT RW) PPD W NYMR eI AI wow Yn 
NUR DTN TAD AN NPR WN NINN POH NYA 7 wow W’n—ry on 
PD YP) NPIOD NPIOD IND NON—TON) PIOD ND NP NIX FD ww. Cf. on the 
second sentence, the above cited Tosifta Megilla, 2, 2; and on the Tal- 
mudical question “)>) 2n27 sox, Megilla, 25 a, Op eH We~7 (of the Sh’ma), 
Berachot, 13 b (ef. Succah, 42), sop Np Op of the Sh’ma is mentioned. 

* Megilla, 31 b 23: NyTeD) FMEdw roe YAND (Mp. mI72) SIND NTT. NIN 
mrwde pops OVC OOD. 

5 Numbers Rabbah, c. 14 (117 a): NWP MND OMS 79" We PTD NVPW 59 
own onpca. In Kohelet Rabbah, sub fin., Ben Sira and Ben Laana are 
named as examples. Mention may also be made of Jer. Erubin, ro, 3 
(26 b 9), s*71C£ as contrasted with 1£0; Jer. Sucea, 5, 1 (55 b 20), Jer. Sabbath, 
6, 1 (8b 18): me pr wa VON AMD b2 APT PM + Nacsa AI 122 OY PYOD MP PR 
Wer pow baw pen yoy ya wo wy yn cnyano Nw 22 59 mn picen. Cf. 
also Sabbath, 103 b 30: %)2 prc rx 2NDWw 39. 

6 Jer. Sabbath, 1, 4 (3) : Wed FRPIOD "es AD PIRPND MpwnA yw 273— IN 
17; and a little before, pPOD OPW TN FPND NWT. 

7 Jer. Megilla, 4, 1 (74d 50): x dow orm... NIM OWI AYN 
DIN TY OST YR OND WH AVON Mm NPD NYO. wa Oven 
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been wont to interpret 1 Kings xxi. 25 to his disadvantage, and says 
to him: “Thou only hast regard to the beginning, but not to the 
conclusion of the verse?.” Samuel bar Nachmann says of Num. xxiii. 19, 
and Simon ben Lakish of Ps. cii. 18 that the beginning of the verse 
contradicts its latter part *. The middle of the verse is also mentioned *. 
Long and short verses are distinguished‘, and even half-verses have 
a special name®. In writing most verses occupied two, three, or four 
lines®. From all these data it is sufficiently clear that the texts of the 
Bible as possessed by the Tanaites and Amoraites had an established 
division of verses. If therefore the Talmud, Kiddushin, 30 a, attributes 
the division into verses to the Soferim, it is only meant to express the 


DyICp wea x. In accord with this, but more accurately, Genesis 
Rabbah, c. 36 (149 b Wilna): ‘ox xX NWO IM “Oro YR dow ow 
*WOR PIOPT pI. * (2?) AVE MAT NR Wok Nv PQ NIT IS OpwEN 
nvond jxzo. In Megilla, 3 a, and Nedarim, 37 b, this important 
passage reads thus: vox $90 OW)... TV WON DDT ID Wor PA 72 PR TNT 
MMC YR WON) OMY FIO M Np. wa open. It seems that ony 
is the same as DYITE, and ONry Foe the same as myn. Both expressions 
mean, respectively, complete and half-verses. The preceding note shows 
that oc wen, which, according to Soferim, 3, 7, were, at a later period, 
also externally marked, were of importance in Palestine. I know of no 
passage in the Babylonian Talmud in which oy 0p ‘wey, nor in the 
Palestinian Talmud in which oro yor, occurred. Whether in Jer. 
Chagiga, 2, 4 (77845), DCD) OPTED wx Mme 129 Ada is not corrupted 
from op. ‘wx I should not like to decide. The question is, 723. 7wrD 
and o‘p1p2 may be correct, although afterwards pxD is mentioned. On‘p we 
and ‘2 mo ef. Rappoport, Erech Millin, r1ob. 

1 Jer. Sanhedrin, 10, 2 (28 b 18): mew J md eprret mon 7b ms; 
similarly Levit. Rabbah, c. 36 (96a): ED ww NpIDOD Pt wey; Berachoth, 
10a 7: Nw mercd spew, referring to Isa. liv. 1b; ibid. is Ps. civ. 29 in its 
relation to civ. 1, called x97 NED, and not xyp1? 

2 Genesis Rabbah, c. 53 (215 b 2), and Pesikta de R. Kahana, ed. Buber, 
181 a1. The same words occur in both passages: .51D WR Nd MA pIr|n 
ys 1510 Nd). Benjamin ben Levi speaks similarly of Ps. lxix. 34 (Gen. 
Rabbah, ¢. 71 init.), and Jose bar Chanina of Song of Solomon vi. 2 
(Shir. Rabbah, s. v.=65 a); ef. Pesikta Rabbathi, Friedmann, 8 b. 

5 Jer. Berachoth, 2, 1, sub fin.: prODT YYDN2 WEN) AWD reoN. 

* Zebachim, 28b. Lev. vii. 18 is called S28 NY in contrast to xix. 7. 
In Bamidbar Rabbah, c. 4 (27b), Num. vii. 9 is called mpwn7w yop prop 
ry. 

5 Numbers Rabbah, c. 13 (108b), mpop. This chapter and chapter 14 
are from a later date. 

° Jer. Megilla, 71 c 10: Pow ww ON 12 w ON INN PCD wowM Aye 
1 NWP We YIW 2 NW upon. There were, of course, also verses of only 
one line, and of more than four lines. 
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fact generally known and recognized at that period, that this division 
was ever so old, and its origin lost in the remotest antiquity’. 

Having settled this point we now approach the important question 
whether the division of verses, known to the doctors of the Talmud, 
was different from the one we possess? It is only by the production 
of the direct and indirect testimonies contained in the Talmud and 
Midrash that idle speculation and gratuitous conjecture can be put 
a stop to. The material is much more ample than is commonly 
assumed, and quite sufficient to enable us to come to a decision on 
the question. For the purpose of greater lucidity we shall produce 
the proofs in several groups, and commence with those which contain 
evidence as about certain numbers of verses. 

According to the Mishna Taanith, 4, 1, those Israelites whose 
Mishmar was on service in the temple, had throughout the week 
a religious service in their towns, in which the history of the creation 
was read in the following order?: first day, Gen. i. 1-8; second day, 
Gen. i. 6-13; third day, i. 9-19; fourth day, i. 14-23, &c. The 
Talmud, 27b, observes in reference to this: N'WN73 has five verses, 
y'p7 ‘7 three verses’, together eight verses*; i. 6-13 has 8 verses’. 
Therefore, already at the time of Rav and Samuel, who are the 
disputants in that passage, the section Gen. i. 1-13 had the same 
division as in our time. This is the more noteworthy, because 
yy Tym 13, 19, 23 form a verse by itself, whereas these words are 
in ver. § and 8 only a part of another verse. Indeed, the Palestinian 
Talmud ° says that, according to the opinion of those who allow one 
verse to be severed into two, these words at the reading formed a 
separate verse. 

Numbers Rabbah ec. 14 (123 b), and Midrash Tadshe, c. 11 (Epstein, 


1 This view also finds expression in the well-known maxim: xp.0p 52 
POD Nd PR men mpop xd1; instead of Nprop 52, Berachot, 12a, reads 
mow 59. 

2 DOT NP MPT PII DPI AP MN PON OVI nw. Mor py 
"99. DOT IST) NSO FP wT AMO TM ODT Np vww2. This can 
serve also as an example of the mode in which, in ancient times, 
biblical passages were cited. 

5 Cf. Megilla, 22a. 

4 Jer. Megilla, 4, 2 (75a) =Taanith, 4, 3 (68b): Nyon Nox pai md a 

5 This follows from: Wo Wr V7 PO * ODT NPY MPI 7 22 Ww ND 
32 PR OW VEN HM Wot yO) * OPO}. 

§ Lic. woxy 222 POD Wa mM aw my ZN V7 71. Rashi, Megilla, s. v. 
;bi2, says that verse 1, 3 was divided into two, which Samuel perhaps 
did not mean. In Babli, Rav and Samuel dispute whether 2.511 or pow; 
in Jerushalmi, Kahana and Asi whether wn or Jon. 

K 2 
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Beitrdge zur jiidischen Alterthumskunde, p. xxv), bears testimony 
that Gen. i. 1 to iii. 14 contained seventy verses'. That the section 
about Amalek, Exod. xvii. 8-16, did not have ten verses is testified by 
Jer. Megilla, 4, 2 (75 a), on which point compare Tosafoth, s.v. {NM ['N 
in Megilla, 21 b. The Mishna Sota, 37 b, and the Talmud, 4o a 7, 
declare that the blessing of the priests, Num. vi. 24-26 (B°273 N33), 
contained three verses”. 

Our division of verses of Numbers xxviii. 1-15 is borne out in all its 
parts by Megilla, 21 b *, so is our division of the Shema, Deut. vi. 4-6, 
Jer. Berachoth, 1,5 (3b9)*. The last eight verses of the Pentateuch 
are, as is well known, mentioned in the old Boraitha Baba Bathra, 
14b°, and by a Tanaite of the middle of the second century in 
Makkot, 11a 12°, 

The Prophets and Hagiographa were not revered in the same 
degree as the Torah, and were not, therefore, as assiduously studied. 
Consequently they afford less proofs for our theory; yet they are not 
entirely missing even in these books. 

1 Kings i. In Koheleth Rabbah, 8, 8 (44a), R. Levi says : “ Almost 
fifty-two times we find the expression ‘the king David,’ but in 
the narrative of his death it is only said ‘David’ (ii. 1), because 
‘there is no sovereign on the day of death.” The strange 


! Numbers Rabbah: pomp 1x cpp OFIw wm np w MwrI2 Wd wR 
TW MONI PWT POM cma ow ovaw oA oO wWIw TW NN? Nd OM IW 
2) Prom 512 TOR OMIT MND pot’ OpIOD OYIW AMAIA 5D ANN IW 
DOYyPIOD ovaw (ibid. vii. ro) pom nx bo Ww (Esther iii. 1): Midrash Tadshe 
similarly, but shorter. The Pinchas mentioned here is Pinchas ben Jair, 
to whom the book of the Jubilees was attributed. If Epstein’s conjecture 
is correct, that the passages are quoted from the book of Jubilees in the 
name of Pinchas ben Jair, this date would be old enough ; but even if the 
Hebrew rendering of the book of Jubilees belongs to a later period, the date 
would still be pretty old. 

* Cf. also Numbers Rabbah, c. 11 (86a) and c. 14 (126 a). 

3 Save 22 Me AM PVP WD WIT TN NEW NIW I Nw MPO NyI 
“Nn pA pac ovat pyaw wd wwe 8 IN pT nd v:a1p ne OoN NONI 
9D) TWO PT CMI NA. 

{m0 WIT PHN pom. px OeNw ppp /2 9170 Wx. Vide 
2, 1 (4a, at the bottom) spp 12; Sabbath, 1,1 (3a9, at the bottom); 2, 1 

4b1) and Babli Berachoth, 61b=Jer. Berachoth, 9, 5 (14b15, at the 
bottom) =Jer. Sota, 5, 7 (20c) xxpr>, Deut. vi. 5. These passages leave 
no doubt that 5x12 row was divided in the same manner as we have it. 

5 smmw Opp mw NED and rw. Vide ibid. 15a; Menachoth, 30a: 
JTS NYP VY ANNIW ONPICp Aw 37 Wor 57239 WRX ; Jer. Megilla, 3, 8 (74 b 63): 
PIT FVD ADI PHYO AVN AW NIM NPIS DW 712 13792 °°. 

6 ipo we NM ope mw NT NON ND TAD 9 73 DoD. 
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expression, “almost fifty-two times,” can only be understood thus, 
that Levi counted in the first chapter of 1 Kings fifty-two verses, 
and. means to say that the words “the king David” occurs in almost 
every verse, but immediately after, when David’s death is mentioned, 
he is called “ David” only’. 

Leviticus Rabbah, c. 6 (20b 1) ascribes the authorship of the two 
verses, Isa. viii. 19, 20, to Beeri, the father of Hosheah, and says that 
they were embodied in the prophecy of Isaiah because they afforded 
too little material for a separate book®. Of the prophets, three 
verses were read consecutively to the interpreter, but if such three 
verses constituted three separate sections, in that case they were 
read separately. The Talmud, Megilla, 24a, says in explanation 
of these words of the Mishna, “for instance, Isa. lii. 3-5," which 
verses we also have as two Parashas *, 

Psalm xix. 8-10 are called three verses in Numbers Rabbah, c. 13 
(108 b)*; that the people responded Ps. ciii. 20-22 to the blessing 
of the priests is mentioned in Jer. Berachoth, 1, 1 (2 ¢ 25), and Babl. 
Sota, 39b, and that text is called expressly three verses in Numbers 
Rabbah, c. 11 (86a, at the bottom), in the name of Amoraites®. Of 
less importance is the evidence of the tradition that Threni i. 1-5 
formed five verses®, and that the third chapter of the same book 
had a threefold alphabet of verses’. Numbers Rabbah, c. 14 (114), 


? The Agadah reads: jr? 1 Prom WN. DPD ON) OOM ap Ye 
NYT OVI rdw Pr Ow Nd WI wp WN Mn) AeIw (1 Kings ii. 1). 
Verbal communication by Prof. Bacher. In our text the chapter has 
fifty-three verses. 

2 pps ETI wD ID Ona TA DD DIOS sw NON NDT ND NI DD TR 
yam °) 77 yx. In the parallel passage, c. 15 (40b, at the bottom), we 
read 0727 instead of oP. 

3 pyp nym wo poetw ys meow N27 IN pICp. ANY porn? NW xn 
mx ane. The Talmud mentions as an instance of this Isa. lii.3-5. Baer, 
in his edition of Isaiah, restores also the third Parasha, but only on the 
ground of our passage from the Talmud, which is inadmissible, as Baer 
wanted to give the Massoretic text. 

# awn ID 4 OMaw (i.e. Bible) wn bw OFID /2 19. 

5 $95 wow FIOD 592 WOR IM FIO 1D PCD WRX WPI IN WO I AI 
Dp wen *2. ! 

6 Jer. Moed Katon, 3, 7 (83 b 44), says, in reference to Jer. xxxvi. 23: 
maw ‘PD WONT PID) PMw YD * PPIOW IW Ma API Mn ww NTO. 
Parallel passages: Genesis Rabbah, c. 42 (169 a); Leviticus Rabbah, 
¢. 11 (32a), andothers. The identification of nin and opie is interesting ; 
it is possible. 

7 Echa Rabbah, proemium No. 28 (15 a): NPioD NNN NM PO Nw 
NOI NEON. 
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at the bottom), says that 2 Chron. vi. 18-41 consisted of twenty-four 
verses!, That Esther iii-vii numbered seventy verses, has already been 
mentioned above, when we spoke on Genesis. According to S’adyah, 
Emunoth Weduoth, ¢.7 (ed. Cracow, p. 147), Daniel xi. 2-xii. 3 had 
forty-seven verses; and details are given as to groups of these verses, 
entirely in accord with our division of verses. 

The allegations as to the number of verses of whole books can also 
be taken advantage of in proof of the division of verses. It is known 
that the principal passage is in Kiddushin, 30a, where a statement 
is made as to the number of verses of the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
and the Chronicles. On account of the importance of the subject 
we shall devote a special chapter to the number of verses of the 
Pentateuch, and in connexion therewith, to those of the Psalms and 
the Chronicles; and shall, therefore, mention here only Samuel bar 
Nachman’s statement as to the number of verses of the Proverbs. 
He says, in Shir Rabbah, 1, 1 (5b), in agreement with our Massorah, 
that he had not found in the whole book of Proverbs more than 
nine hundred and fifteen verses”. Midrash Tadshe, c. 20 (p. xxxviii), 
says of Threni that it consisted of one hundred and fifty-four verses *, 
which agrees with our number. This statement would, of course, be 
of importance for ancient times, only if we knew that it emanated 
from an ancient source. 

‘opp 7’2. This is a later interpretation, after m2 1’, as older 
sources interpret it. 

2 yon NON 12 anw wero NN wD Wo 5. Sy INN wom 12 SAYew 9 WOR 
V2 PRD POT poo 99 TP) paw wow (?) Sw Orpee “2 YO MR OPIN Vo) Meo 
omre ‘2 ‘3. Pesikta, 34 b; Pesikta Rabbathi, 60a; Koheleth Rabbah, 
7, 23 ; Tanchuma nj7n, 14; Numbers Rabbah, c. 19 (156b): a2w> ANP NR 
Dyce mw. Although this latter reading had already been possessed 
by Kimchi (Commentary to 1 Kings v. 12), I believe, nevertheless, that 
only Shir Rabbah has preserved Samuel bar Nachman’s statement in its 
authentic form. It was easy for ‘zpnn (915) to be turned into ‘yp nn= 
men mncd anp. Strack, Prolegomena, p. 12, assumes the figure 915 to be 
a correction of the copyist, in order to obtain agreement with the Massorah. 
We do not share this opinion, because there can be no question of another 
system of division into verses; and it is, therefore, impossible to cause 
115 verses to disappear. The term o’nyn will have to be taken to mean 
the single sentences in the middle of the verse, equal to the crn ‘prp 
in the Babylonian Talmud. He therefore says only that in each verse 
two or three o’nrn were contained, although 915 x3 still does not give 
3,000. If he had meant what Bacher assumed in Agada der Paldst. Amorder, 
I, 501, that each verse had several meanings, this limitation would be out 
of place. Friedmann, n. 55, ad loc., thinks that Samuel bar Nachman 
had merely counted the own, and found 800 (?). 

> Opp "2p pa WI MI EOS A NYENw (?) 7. 
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We shall now adduce passages from the Talmuds and Midrashim 
demonstrating to certainty that single verses commenced and termi- 
nated with the authorities of the tradition in the same way as in 
our Massorah. For the sake of shortness we shall content ourselves, 
in most cases, with indicating the sources, without communicating 
the matter itself. In by far the greater portion it is quite impossible 
to have any doubt as to their demonstrative value. In order to 
facilitate the survey as much as possible, we have, as far as our 
exposition allowed it, retained the order of the Biblical passages. 
We do not claim to have been exhaustive; on the contrary, we are 
convinced that a careful study would be rewarded by a rich gleaning. 
We omit several allegations already given in reference to other 
points. 

Our division of verses is testified: for GENESIS ii. 16 in Pesikta, 
100b!; for iv. 23, 1 Kings i. 33, Esther viii. 8 in Genesis Rabbah, 
c. §1 (209 a); for xiii. 7 in Pesikta Rabbathi, 9b?; for xix. 24, 25 in 
Pesikta, 170a°, For Exopus ii. 4 in Sota, 11 a 174; the full and 
half verses of chap. xv, in Mechilta, 15, 1, Tosifta Sota, 6, 23 (303°), 
Mishna Sota, 5, 6, Jer. Sota, 20 c 9, Babli Sota, 30b*. Leviticus: 
we have already spoken of the “long verse,” vii. 18, in contrast to 
xix. 7 (Zebachim, 28b 14). Pesikta R. interprets the whole verse, 
Lev. xxiii. 24, when it says PIDDI 13 “in the same verse;"’ 
xxiii, 27, 32; xvi. 29, 31, Num. xxix. 7, are entirely quoted in 


1 ame propa od91 °° ND jm"D 73 ‘oY 4. 

9 PND IWY WR MEM PIM PID OW DIO NW OO 12 TW YR, 

5’ Two commencements of verses, with omission of the rest, in one 
quotation. 

* yon) NYDW Cw Sy HD mM prop Pmz’ ‘9 Ww, followed by an interpretation 
of the whole verse. 

5 An exposition of the different readings, and an explanation of the 
passage, would occupy too much space, and we must therefore leave 
the reader to do it for himself. For our purpose the following words 
of the Mechilta are already sufficient : nmpD WA AWD Ww NIN 72 WH dN ‘9 
299 Td YOR WIND MD PT wD | YOR PIO WAN pay dxAw AD 372 
TAM pAy SAV AP MV WY WW AT wd * D2 M97 129 OID WX ONIN FRA 
wr oy PIO pie pay ow rondo we NM PT AED Awd 9 TM 
yow ‘» nom. Thus the passage reads without Friedmann’s correction. 
It seems that Moses intoned the first half-verse, whereupon. Israel 
responded with the second half, so that they concluded the verse at once 
together with Moses. I would, therefore, strike out the second wrx ’» 
mondo. The short ver. 3 is particularly conclusive. I would give it as 
a conjecture that one of the controversies of the disputing Tanaites was 
whether each sentence (=p2y) formed a separate verse, The o7 nvw 
is, as is known, written, according to the Massorah, in separate verses. 
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Joma, 76a. NUMBERS viii. 19 is testified in Leviticus Rabbah’, 
c. 2 (8a 8); xxiii. 19 in Genesis Rabbah, c. 53 (215 b 2); xxiv. 9 in 
Talmud Berachoth, 12b (in the middle). DEUTERONOMY viii. 8 is 
testified in Berachoth, 41 a, and parallel passages; xvi. 14 in Pesikta, 
10o0a. The first words of xxxii. 1, 7, 13, 19, 27, 39, are abbreviated 
and composed into a mnemonic in Rosh Hashanah, 31 a 167; 
Xxxlii. 18 is testified in Numbers Rabbah, c. 13 (109 a). 

For the division into verses of the second portion of Holy Writ the 
following passages are of importance: 1 Sam. xxv. 32 is testified in 
Jer. Sanhedrin, 2, 3, at the end (20b); 1 Sam. i. 11 in Pesikta 
Rabbathi, 18a°; i. 16, 18 in Sanhedrin, 93a, at the bottom‘; 2 Sam. 
xii. 3 in Megilla, 13 a 29, where it is quoted in full; 1 Kings xxi. 25 
in Jer. Sanhedrin, 10, 2 (28 b 18); Isa. iv. 6 in Sukka, 6b, at the 
bottom (quoted in full); lxv. 24 in Exodus Rabbah, c. 21 (79b)°; 
Jer. ii. 2 in Sanhedrin, 110b 18 (quoted in full by Jochanan); xv. 2 
in Baba Bathra, 8b6; Ezek. viii. 16 (a long verse), x. 2, 7, 9, II, 
1 Kings ii. 26 (long verse) are fully quoted, neither less nor more, 
Joma, 77a, at the top. 

Of the Hagiographa, the Psalms are most frequently quoted, and 
for the division of their verses the most proofs can be adduced ; which 
is of special importance for the double mode of division into verses, 
of which we shall speak later on. For the examples to be cited prove 
that the ordinary division into verses was the one we have. We have 
made the following notes. The well-known Baraitha in Sukka, 55a, 
cites in full Ps. xxix. 1, 1. 16, xciv. 16, xciv. 8, Ixxxi. 7, Ixxxii. 5b. 
The last verse seems to have commenced with 161’. The single 
verses of this Psalm have, indeed, two parts each, with the exception 
of ours. Ps. xxi. 9 is testified in Esther Rabbah, 1, 1 (6a); xxxi. 6, 
Berachoth, 5a, at the top; xxxix. 2, Gittin, 7a 11°; xlv. 8 in Pesikta 


* The same in Pesikta d. R. Kahana, 17a: 227 72 ANN A PW 7'R 
TMS PIOHI DMP] AWN py20 NIMw dxwy ma”pn. The verse has thirty words, 
and there is no verse of similar length near it. 

3 NT =] z tie, Ym 39 WOR pm 37 Wor (?) COW YT AD NNIWI ED. 
POI ID PPD FRI P.M PN 2 Vox pray wer ("1 =1. The first 
four sections consist, according to Rashi, of six verses each, the last two 
of eight verses each, which does not answer ; for then there would be only 
forty verses, whilst 1x7 has forty-three verses. Even if Rashi meant 
that the last three sections had eight verses each, there still remained 
a superfluous verse, namely, between 27 and 39. 

3 min pen $9 37 WON ANT A’R. 

* rw 7222 NON JNON POR M prepr 32 Cvorp TOD OM 12 DNOW YR 
"191 Mr. 

5 987 ON WIN NWT PIOHI OMY viv. 

© (wap wd N”5) m9 and) DOW. 
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Rabbathi, 150a!; xlvi. 8 (and 12), Jer. Berachoth, 5, 1 (8447); 1. 7, 
Sanhedrin, 110 b 11; xix. 34 in Genesis Rabbah, c. 71, at the com- 
mencement (277 a)*; civ. 31 in Chullin, 60a, at the bottom; civ. 35 
and Isa. liv. 1 in Berachoth, 104 7. 

The other books of the Hagiographa are also represented by some 
verses: Prov. xiv. 34 in Pesikta d. R. Kahana, 13b; xxx. 4 in Pesikta 
Rabbathi, 15 a; Job xxxvi. 3 in Leviticus Rabbah, c. 14 (38 b2, at the 
bottom) ; Koheleth ii. 12 in Exodus Rabbah, c. 2, at the commencement 
(33b); Esther i. 14 in Megilla, 12 b 30°; Dan. iv. 34 in Leviticus 
Rabbah, c. 13 (38 a 3); 2 Chron. vii. 3 in Shebuoth, 16b; xv. 3 in 
Leviticus Rabbah, c. 19 (52a 5, at the bottom). 

There is yet another formula which furnishes an unmistakable 
proof for the division of verses, and which occurs often enough. We 
allude to the favourite sentence that “three things are contained 
in one verse ‘.” If the ancients had had a division of verses different 
from ours, there should be cases of passages of scripture having now 
two verses of which it was said that “all three things occurred in one 
verse.” But no such case occurs in the passages noted by me, and 
which follow here. That there is no question here of the opinions 
of single individuals is proved by the circumstance that many a state- 
ment in reference to this occurs several times, in the most different 
sources, and in the name of many authorities, as will be clearly seen 
from our list: Gen. iii. 6 in Genesis Rabbah, c. 19 (846), Jose ben 


Zimra=Koheleth Rabbah, 5, 10 (30b); Exod. xv. 13 in Numbers 
Rabbah, c. 12 (97 a), which same interpretation is applied to another 
biblical passage in Jer. Megilla, 3, 7 (74 b 39); Deut. xiv. 7° in 
Leviticus Rabbah, c. 13 (37b); xxxiii. 23 in Jer. Berachoth, 7, 6 
(11 d, at the top) ; Isa. li. 16 in Jer. Taanith, 4, 2 (68a, at the bottom, 
bis)°=Jer. Megilla, 3, 7 (79 b 39); Zech. x. 1 in Jer. Taanith, 3, 2 
(66 c 18, 28) in the name of Eleazar (ty> ’1)=Leviticus Rabbah, 


* Introduced by the words mn propane, and fully indicated. When 
we make no remarks, the reader should carefully consider the cited 
passage before doubting its demonstrative value. 

2 YONT YEID NDT IID AIT pICD bw we Nd, already quoted before, as is also 
the following passage. But the passages, already adduced before in proof 
of the designation of the portions of the verses, are not all repeated. 

$ yor) nI=p Ow bo Mm PID 5D nb “9 WOR. 

* ame prop. prwdun. 

5 Not Lev. c. 11, where these three significant words are scattered over 
vers. 4, 5,6. The original place of the Agadah was in Deuteronomy, whence 
it was taken over. We cannot, therefore, agree with Harris, J. Q. R. I, 140. 
It seems that Harris allowed himself to be carried away by Strack, 
Prolegomena, p. 8o. 

* The whole verse is interpreted. 


! 
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c. 35 (103 b); Koheleth xii. 1 in Jer. Sota, 2, 2 (18a) in the name of 
Levi; 2 Chron. vii. 14 in Jer. Taanith, 2, 1 (65 b 3), Eleazar’. 

On recapitulating our investigations thus far, we find that an 
innumerable amount of data testify to the high—we may safely say 
the pre-Talmudic—antiquity of our division of verses*. We will now 
do what hitherto has been exclusively done, namely, to look at the 
reverse of the medal, and look for those statements which speak 
against our division of verses. In order to prevent misunderstandings, 
we observe at the very beginning that here only the information 
given by the tradition and the oldest Jewish commentators shall 
be taken notice of, as these can also be regarded as the Massoretes 
of their age. On the other hand, the views of the modern commen- 
tators who differ from the Massorah shall not be taken into account, 
because the subject of inquiry is, above all, to establish the historical 
conditions of the question, but not to investigate the correctness 
of the views of the Massoretes. We have no reason to believe in the 
infallibility of the Massoretes; for, with all our admiration for their 
truly grand achievements, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
they have made now and then serious mistakes*. Historical impor- 
tance would attach to the conceptions of the ancient versions when 
contradicting those of the Massorah, especially to those of the LXX 
and the Peshita; there is, however, as yet a want of more modern 
special inquiries *. 

Only a small number of verses divided in a different way from that 
of the Massorah can be pointed out; we shall adduce them in as far 
as we know them. 


' The Agadah occurs also: Jer. Sanh. 10, 2 (28 ¢ 9); Koheleth Rabbah, 
5, 6(28b); Pesikta Rabbathi, 200a, 200 b 16, 7’n, as if it were a Baraitha; 
Genesis Rabbah, c. 44 (180b). 

? Vide Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta, p. 217, holds that the ‘‘ present 
division of verses” is younger than the Talmudical period. We return 
to that question in the course of our essay. 

’ Vide my Massoretische Untersuchungen, and my Zur Einleitung in die Heilige 
Schrift, pp. 100-120, 

* Important observations on the stichometry of the Old and New 
Testaments have been made by Graux, Martin, Sanday, Zahn, Harris, 
Berger, and E. Klostermann. But detailed investigations would be 
required for our purpose. Such have not been made, to our knowledge, to 
such an extent as to enable the question as to the relations of the division 
of verses of the LXX, the Peshita, and other versions to be discussed. 
We shall, as soon as possible, devote a special inquiry to this subject. 
Azaria de Rossi, Meor Enayim, II, c. 8, at the commencement, has already 
drawn attention to the different division of verses between the LXX and 
the Massorah. 
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Rashi to Gen. xix. 18 connects ‘338 to the following verse, at which 
Norzi, ad loc., expresses his surprise. Ib. xxxv. 22, we have a 
PIDD YYONI NPOD, whilst Pinsker, Linleitung in das babyionische 
Punktationssystem, p. 48, states that, in an old code of the Bible, this 
passage formed two verses, which Geiger had already assumed 
(Urschrift, 373). The Massoretes differ about it, as Norzi observes 
ad loc. From Megilla, 25 b 22, it might be inferred that this text 
had been taken as one verse; for we read _ there that when, during 
the reading at the synagogue, the passage Syeten j2W3 7") was read, 
Chanina ben Gamliel called out to the Meturgeman, “ by eee only 
the last'.” If the verse had terminated with the words Sane you), 
the Meturgeman, to whom it was not allowed to read more than 
a verse at a time, would have had nothing to translate. At any rate, 
the possibility that in reference to this verse Massorah and tradition 
were in conflict is not excluded. Similarly, the possibility of a con- 
tradiction must be admitted in reference to Gen. xlix.7. It is known 
that this verse belongs to one of the five passages, the division of 
which is doubtful, so that 18 of the following verse is brought 
in connexion with the preceding one?. It is true the Massorah had 
to decide for one of the two modes of division. All scholars who 
dealt with the division of verses, take their stand on the Talmudical 
passage in Kiddushin, 30a (= Nedarim, 38 a), according to which, in 
Palestine, Exod. xix. 9 was divided into three verses. We should 
have, therefore, historical evidence for the discrepancy between the 
Babylonian and the Palestinian division of verses. We shall soon 
have occasion to speak about this. 

Numbers xii. 2, 3 was read as one by Nathan, Sifre I, 100°. This 
is not, however, to our mind, a proof for any difference in the division 
of verses from ours, for such license was admissible in interpreta- 


1 poms xox ann bx. 

2 Mechilta, 17, 9 (54a, at the top); Jer. Aboda Zara, 2, 8 (41¢, at the 
bottom); Babl. Joma, 52a; Genesis Rabbah, c. 80 (303 b), and elsewhere : 
p17 Om PRO ANNI w oMNI7 Two. The other examples and the diver- 
gence in the sources do not concern us here. I must confess I cannot 
understand how a Tanna could have had any doubt whether Gen. iv. 7, 
YON XN) ON NNT, was to be read. The matter is very obscure. Cf. allso 
yw YP, No. m7. On the nw 7 in the middle of a verse, vide Minchat Shai 
to Gen. xxxiv. 7, Exod. xxiv. 5, xxv. 34, Deut. xxxi. 16. In this connexion 
the saying of Raba’s becomes of interest: Nvp NPCDD NET NID NID ON 
(Menachoth, 74a; Baba Bathra, 111b; Arachin, 26a). Geiger, Urschrift, 
Pp. 143, tries to explain why they wanted to connect ww with the preceding 
verse. 

S wo wem (pow wows ss vow jm 4. 
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tions’. Deut. iv. 30, 31 is introduced in Pesikta, ed. Buber, 162b 2, with 
the words 777 PiDAN. It is, however, possible that originally only the 
first verse was cited here, and that afterwards the second verse was 
added to it; or also, that PIDDN is equivalent to 3\N37, since the 
difference between these two expressions was no longer felt in 
the idiom of the later Midrashim, as we noted above”. It is not 
impossible that Sifre took Deut. xviii. 12, 13 to be one verse, as both 
verses are treated in one Piska; it is true, in a short one (II, 173) °. 
The majuscle Tav in DN would, in that case, have to be considered 
as a polemical sign against the connexion of the two verses. Deut. 
xxv. 2 terminates, according to the Massorah, with 15D3, and ver. 3 
commences with D'Y3I8. According to the Mishna, Makkoth, 22 a, 
as also Sifre, II, 286‘, these two words belong together. The 
Septuagint concurs with this, for there ver. 3 commences «al apOuo 
teagapdkovra®, Josh. xiii. 3 concludes with Dyn. This is also 
assumed in the Talmud, Chullin, 60b, where the question is asked 
and answered, why five Philistine princes are mentioned and six 
enumerated. But, at the same time, it is recorded that Rab and 
a Baraitha are of a different opinion, and maintain that the DYY 
came from Teman®, to which Tosafoth correctly observes that, 
according to this conception, DYN) must be drawn to the following 
verse. Ps. lxxxii. 5 b was perhaps the commencement of a new verse; 
this has already been conjectured before, after Sukka, 55a. In the 
Mishna, Aboda Zara, 2, 8, there is a controversy between Joshua and 


? In the Halachic Midrashim we found several, but did not note them 
down. Cf. Strack, l.¢., pp. 78 and 155. 

? Jer. Sanhedrin, 10, 2 (28 ¢), also has m7 piven, and likewise cites both 
verses required by the context. The possibility of a divergence between 
Massorah and tradition may therefore be admitted. 

’ There are, of course, many Piskas that treat on several verses. But 
in this passage a connexion of the two verses meets with no difficulty, 
so that the possibility may be admitted. 

fora wor mm ‘9 ‘9 > Foo p22 Oa won 9’n mow OVI dD 
moow. The controversy is perhaps based on a discrepancy in the division 
of the verses. 23a19, Rabba Kahana cites 12002 Ww 1D. 

* This was already pointed out by Azaria de Rossi, Meor Enayim, II, c. 8, 
at the commencement ; but it escaped him that in this case the Tradition 
with the LXX gave evidence against the Massorah. 

6799) INI POND ONY °F 1D) NIN WWI FIND Oy 37 WONT 317 KMD). ~The 
Vulgate accords with the Talmudic division, which might be referred 
back to Jerome (Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift, X, 277). But the Talmudic 
passage shows also that our division was not only known, but also 
generally adopted; otherwise the question, ‘‘five are named and six 
enumerated,” could not have been raised at all. 
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Ishmael about Song of Solomon, i. 2, which has been much discussed. 
A. Perls tried to prove’ with arguments, some of which are plausible 
enough, that the difference of opinion turned on the question, whether 
j"0 has to be drawn to the next verse; and that Joshua negatived 
it by citing the Song of Solomon iv. 10, where j* could not be com- 
bined with MN). Accordingly, in the Mishna, J'32¥ MN would have 
to be read instead of Jv ned, and D°3%b to be struck out, as being 
a lateraddition. In post-Talmudical time, S*adyah has, in ten passages, 
adopted a termination of the verses different from the traditional *. 
The Orientals and Occidentals differ about Deut. xvi. 3; according to 
the former {WN ‘3 is PIDD YN", according to the latter PIDD Nyy". 
They also differ about Isa. xx. 2, which the Orientals divide into two 
verses*. Ps. xlvi.6 terminates, according to the St. Petersburg Codex, 
as also the Peshita, with the first word of ver. 7°. 

Only ten of the passages discussed here belong to the Talmud and 
Midrash, and I have my doubts about them, whether they really 
contradict the Massorah ; since only Deut. iv. 30, 31 and Ps. Ixxxii. 5 b 
have been handed down by the tradition without controversy, and 
it is not at all clear that they are contradictory. Exod. xix.9, which 
is considered by the scholars to clinch the question as to the diver- 
gence in the division of verses, proves at the same time that this 
passage formed one verse in Babylonia; consequently, that our 
Massorah is based upon the Babylonian traditions. The Massorah 


‘In the Hungarian Magazine, Magyar Zsidé Szemle, XI, 158 sqq. One 
of his chief arguments is taken from Jer. Aboda Zara, 2, 8 (41 ¢, at the 
bottom) : ANAIW Mwen wena wd A wp WI OMANI woe? ON. This 
interpretation is disputed by A. Sidon, 1. ¢., p. 266 sqq. 

2 Cf. on this point, Bacher, Abraham Ibn Ezra als Grammatiker, pp. 38, 395 
where also the opinions of Jehuda Halevi (Kusari, III, 21), Ibn Ezra, and 
Efodi (Maasse Efod, c. 7, p. 41) on the distribution of verses are given. It is 
held to be the work of either Ezra or the Ecclesia Magna. Samuel ben 
Meir, in accordance with Shocher Tob (ed. Rosin, p. 46), connects also 
rom, Gen, xxxvi. 12, with the preceding verse. In our copies of 
Shocher Tob, the passage is not found (vide Rosin, ad loc., n. 10), 
Jad Maleachi, n. 283. 

3 Vide Baer, Liber Genesis (Lipsiae, 1869), p. 81, n. I. 

* Baer, Liber Jesaiae (Lipsiae, 1872); Pinsker, Einleitung in das babylonisth- 
hebrdische Punktationssystem (Vienna, 1863), p. 4. 

5 Pinsker, 1. ¢., p. 133, corrects at the same time v2» after xlii. 12 and 
xliii. 5, into 2. Pinsker expresses himself there on the division of 
verses and accentuation in general; he gives several conjectures about 
Biblical passages in contradiction to the Massorah, and quotes such also 
from older and newer works. We also refer to Buhl, Kanon und Text des 
A. T., pp. 233 sqq. and 241; Dillmann, Hiob‘, XXIV, on xi. 6 and xvi. 4. 
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has thus made a choice out of two traditional opinions, but there 
is no question of a conflict with tradition. Besides, there seems also 
to have been a Massorah, which followed the Palestinians, which 
we shall try to show in the chapter on the number of verses of the 
Pentateuch. Too far-reaching conclusions have been drawn from 
the passage in Kiddushin, 30a. It was overlooked that there the 
question is that of fixing the exact half of the number of verses 
of the Pentateuch, namely, whether Lev. xiii. 33 belongs to the first 
or the second half. A decision on this point can be arrived at by 
counting, only when there is no doubt about any one verse of the 
whole Pentateuch in reference to number. It can, therefore, be 
understood why R. Joseph in a dispute about words declines a proposal 
to count the verses of the Pentateuch by referring to the statement 
of an Amoraite as to the division of Exod. xix. 9. But this does not 
show yet that in Babylonia the division of verses was carried on in 
an arbitrary manner, or that there had been greater differences 
of opinion about the same. Just the contrary. Since R. Joseph 
refers to a Palestinian and not to a Babylonian controversy, we may 
conclude with confidence that in Babylon there was no difference 
of opinion on the point. R. Joseph, in saying, “ We are not con- 
versant with the division of verses,” means, as may be gathered from 
the context, that there may be some verse or other which was divided 
in Palestine into two verses, as the example he refers to shows; but 
he never thought of a different system of dividing the verses, or even 
of one that was divergent in a number of instances. On the other 
hand, in asking the question whether the Massoretic and Talmudic 
mode of dividing the verses were identical, we do not mean to say 
that every single verse of the twenty-three thousand must concur. 
The identity of both modes of dividing the verses is established even 
if—and this is not the case—in some ten or twenty of the five thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five verses of the Pentateuch an essential 
discrepancy between Talmud and Massorah could be shown. Even 
between Madinchaé and Maarbaé differences are shown to exist 
on this point, and yet nobody will think of maintaining that these 
schools had two different modes of dividing the verses. 

We were not able to oppose anything to the numerous decisive 
proofs for the concurrence of Talmud and Massorah, even after 
a diligent investigation of the sources and the literature, except 
a few uncertain passages. The proofs in favour of the identity 
emanate both from Palestinian and Babylonian sources, and belong 
to various periods; and this testifies to the same division of verses in the 
divers lands during the course of centuries. This disposes also of 
Rappoport’s conjecture (Halichoth Kedem, Amsterdam, 1846, pp. 10 
and 17) that in Palestine, where the whole Pentateuch was read 
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in three years, most verses were divided into two or three’. It 
is also groundless, when Friedmann, in the final note to Sifre 
Numeri and the Litteraturblatt of the Menora, I, No. 3, speaks of an 
uncertainty in reference to the division of verses having crept in 
at some period, so that we no longer know which verses were 
formerly divided. We have traced our division of verses from the 
most ancient time up to the conclusion of the tradition, and shall 
find the same again in the various statements of the Massorah. The 
far-reaching inference, which Griitz (Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, XX, 52) draws from a Gaonic expression 
is also unjustified, and must be rejected* If we look without 
prejudice upon the age of the division of verses, we must consider 
the differences that have arisen in the course of centuries in various 
countries as rather too few than too numerous, and, in opposition to 
most scholars, take them as exceptions to the rule, tending to confirm 
the high age of the division we possess. 


3. The Division of Verses of the Massorah. 


In the preceding investigations it was presumed that the division 
of verses of the Massorah was known, and that, with very few excep- 
tions, it was identical with that of our editions of the Bible. This 
identity is, in the first instance, based upon the tradition; for our 


editions flowed from manuscripts in which the division of verses was 
marked. It is further based on the concurrence of the numbers 
of the verses of separate sections (Pentateuch), and of the sums 
of the verses of the separate books and of the three parts. That also 
the separate verses in respect to their magnitude, i.e. the division 
of verses, in a narrower sense, are the same in our copies as those 
which the Massorah hands down and demands, follows from the 
diversified statements about the “Pesukim,” which can be verified 
by the ‘‘ Pesukim ” of our copies. It is for the purpose of establishing 


’ Baer also, Orient, XII (1851), p. 263, rejects Rappoport’s opinion without 
attempting the proof given by us as to the verses mentioned by the 
tradition. Cf. also Luzzatto’s Letters, p. 345 seq. 

2 mmne2 MAM ANeM. ee PIN) 532 pa oma iw crs MApol Faw 
DYE PNA Orc yoeq nranc.. From this it follows that in only 
a few passages there existed a difference between Madinchaé and Maarbaé ; 
but there is no question of different systems or of numerous differences. 
Pinsker, Punktationssystem, p. 133 seq., also speaks of the division of verses 
as of something changeable. Cf. also at the end of the fifth chapter 
the confutation of Gritz’s conjecture about the division and the middle 
of the verses of the Pentateuch. 
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this assertion, and, at the same time, of illustrating what importance 
the Massoretes attached to the division and limitation of verses, 
and what amount of labour they consequently bestowed on them, 
that we will produce here a few characteristic data from the 
Massoretic material extant. For this object we shall make use of the 
Massora marginalis and jfinalis, such as Frensdorff’s Massoretic works 
(Ochlah We-Ochlah, Hanover, 1864, and Massoretisches Worterbuch, 
Hanover and Leipzig, 1876), and Ginsburg’s The Massorah (3 parts). 
In the latter books the reader can find the further explanations 
of the data we produce, and, of course, a great number of other data 
on this point’. 

We commence with the proofs for whole verses. There are three 
verses (Gen. ii. 5, Num. xxvi. 8, Josh. xi. 14) which number eighty 
letters (Ochla, No. 316, cf. M. W. B., p. 377 b); three verses commence 
and terminate with & (Massora Exodus, 29, 30; M. W.B., p. 378b; 
Ginsburg, &, No. 17). Eleven other verses begin and terminate with })3 
(Ginsburg, II, 3, No. 13=Lev. xiii. 9; Num. xxxii. 32, &c.). There 
are ten verses each word of which contains a & (Massora, Num. xxvi. 
24; Mf, ,8; Ginsburg, &, 18); the whole alphabet (Ginsburg, 5, 277; 
M. W. B., p. 381b; for instance, Zeph. iii. 8: ef. Minchat Shai; Ezek. 
XXXVili. 12, &c.). Five verses have forty words each: Jer. xxxviii. 4, 
Dan. iii. 15, v. 23, Esther iii. 12 (Massoret. Worterbuch, 380 and 381, 
No.1). The fifth verse was unknown to Frensdorff ; it is, as Ginsburg, 
2, 442, correctly states, Dan. vi.13. Fourteen verses of the Pentateuch 
contain three words each (Massora Exodus, 28, 13, &c.; Mf. 4, 1; 
M. W.B., p. 381, No. 4; Ginsburg, , 439). Four verses have each 
seven words consisting of four letters (Mp., Psalm lxxiii. 2, Prov. 
xvii. 3). Ps. exix has four verses—namely, 15, 47, 113, and 146— 
having four words each (Massora, Ps. cxix. 47: Mf. TY, 17). 

Lupwie BLAv. 
(To be continued.) 


1 Vide particularly Ochla, Nos. 39, 164, 171-175, 179, 194, 225-230, 
268, 274-282, 286-288, 296-360, 362-365, 374; Massoretisches Worterbuch, 
pp. 373-381. The Massorah follows, on the whole, in its arrangement the 
Masora finalis; the above-mentioned book, the Massoretisches Wirterbuch, can 
therefore be used. It is rather more difficult, as we have done, to look 
out the needful passages from the register to vol. II. But, having regard 
to the space at our disposal, we can only give a small fragment. After 
some study of the Massoretic material, the corresponding data can easily 
be found in these four collections. We, therefore, refer to this only 
occasionally. Ochla is the handiest of them, but contains, comparatively, 
the fewest data; which proves that, in the course of centuries, the 
Massoretic material has increased also in this respect. We do not 
especially cite Frensdorff’s notes. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


TALMUDICAL FRAGMENTS, 


mana wbery odm mama a3 anbne mown. Talmudical 
Fragments in the Bodleian Library. Edited, with Introduction, 
by S. ScHECHTER and S. SINGER. (Cambridge, 1896. 6 and 
28 pp. large 4to.) 

Two prominent and representative men of the Jewish community 
in England have joined in presenting a festive token to the learned 
author of the History of the Jewish Tradition, on the occasion of 
his eightieth birthday. Under the above title they publish, in 
brilliant outfit, a lengthy piece from the Babylonian Talmud, and 
a small fragment from the Talmud of Jerusalem, taken from the 
most recent acquisitions of the Bodleian library. The MS. from 
which they edit the piece from the Babylonian Talmud, occupy- 
ing as much as twenty-six pages of an ordinary pocket edition 
(Keritot, 4 b-6a, 18 a-28b), has the distinction of bearing a date. 
We read in a note, following the treatise of Keritot, that it was 
ended in the month Adar I, A.M. 4883, i.e. in the year 1123, 
and that the MS. was written by the scribe Joseph b. Samuel 
b. Ephraim from the mountain of Nefusa (in Tripoli) for R. Nissim 
b. R. Saadia. This date alone, which, as the editors point out in 
their Introduction, stamps this MS. as the oldest dated Talmudical 
book extant, is sufficient to commend it to the notice of scholars, now 
that it has thus become accessible to all. But this Talmudical text 
exhibits, besides, a good many peculiarities and numberless readings, 
which differ from those of the ordinary editions. These are all of the 
greater importance, because, as the editors point out, the treatise of 
Keritot is one of those that were less frequently read, and has, for 
this reason, been more corrupted by the copyists of former centuries 
and by the printers of later time. This present edition of almost half 
the treatise of Keritot constitutes an important evidence of the con- 
dition of the text at an unusually early age. It is true, six centuries 
had already elapsed since the conclusion of the Talmud before this 
text was written; it is nevertheless of great, and in some cases of 
a decisive value for the emendation and completion of the original. 
It is, however, a fact that this text itself also requires emendation 


VOL. IX. L 
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and completion, for it is as well to state that O (by which letter 
we shall all along designate the text of the Oxford MS.) cannot 
by any means be considered as an exemplary text. The editors 
publish the text—and with good reason — without any critical appara- 
tus. If they had undertaken to edit the text of O with all its various- 
readings, the size of the book would have become double what it is, 
since—as they observe in the Introduction—the text of O “offers in 
almost every line readings varying more or less widely from the 
editions.” I shall adduce only a few specially remarkable examples, 
in order to show that O, although not in equal measure as ed. (thus 
the text of the editions is designated), yet contains very bad omissions 
and errors, which prove that the same causes which made the text 
of the editions appear in such deformed and neglected shape, had 
already been at work when this MS., and perhaps its prototype also, 
was written. On the whole I take it for granted that the text of O 
has been printed with all possible accuracy; and indeed, the beau- 
tiful and clear writing of the MS., of one page of which a photo- 
graphic facsimile is reproduced, puts no difficulties in the way of 
a correct reprint. Nevertheless, it must be assumed that some of the 
errors are not those of the MS., but owe their existence to the 
printer and the proof reader. In the following list, and also in 
my further remarks, I shall quote the page and line of the book. 
P. 2.1.28 873? vr. ONT. 38. 28 DINN r, WIN. 3. 31 WP r. INP. 
4.5 dele NM. 4.15 Sy x, 53. 4. 27 “ANTI 7. “NTI (ed. 793). 
5.10 Momma rv. momma. 5.23 were. 8d wr; onde. wand. 5. 30 
iy ry. 7.7 pap mpdnnn r. mpbnno pao. 8 26 M337) r. JNM. 
12.9 95a r.12595; abat yr. $9. 12. 25 ‘and NAT. BND NPT (ed. 
‘DNDP) ; in the same manner 18. 12 ‘JNM NA vr. YVAN NP. 12. 25 
nond r. NAM (vid. 1.28), 13.1 7 x, WY (MOXY), 13. 7 TDI r. 
ony ‘soap. 14.1 Nour. NOON. 14. 3 dele 1 PMY. 17. 26 
bar. 55. 18. 26 MOYH OND 1. NO'ND. «20. 8 MYO rv. MOY. 
92,4 nanny. x2nd, 23.2, 3 73M. JB. 23. 27 dele PMY 7 DWN. 
24.9 YIN Sy twice, r. YIN. 26, 7 AYIIN r, YIWN. 

Of the gaps in O, such have to be mentioned first as are caused 
by a sentence ending with the same word with which the following 
ends (Homoeoteleuton). Thus 9.7 after “2 a whole passage ending 
“MNIY is missing. Also 12. 11 after om in ‘Ss a whole piece, 
ending with the same words. Similar, smaller or larger, gaps are 
to be noticed: 12.15 after WON YN; 14.6 after OF 5D; 14. 15 
after nym; 20. 9 after 1992; 22. 10 after 3PM; 24. 17 after 
monn by. Other gaps, caused by the omission of a whole passage, 
are: 1.15 before ‘ND; 24. 24 before J OS'S; 25. 9 before NIN. 
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On 23. 11, before YOY NN, a piece also commencing YOY NN is omitted 
(14 lines in ed.). Of the omission of single words, spoiling the 
sense, may be mentioned: 2. 19 xd omitted before ‘AN; 2. 24 after 
Sora insert M3; 4.8 after 5193 jMD insert Sy13 ND 32; 20. 9 after 
17°) insert WHI! NI. 

Much more numerous, however, than the omissions in O are those 
of the editions which can now be corrected from O. Here also the 
gaps are for the most part occasioned by the besetting evil of MSS., 
the Homoeoteleuton. In the following I give the smaller and greater 
passages from O which are wanting in the editions: 1. 22 sq. (vid. 
in reference to this passage Kohut’s Aruch, III, 77b); 3. 24 sq. 
(AYIA... °N)); 6.7 sq. (ADO... NDB IT WN); 8. 22 sq. (,.. NTT 
7102); 9. 29-31; 12.3 sq. (FOND... °N); 14. 31-15.1 (... SNM 
yond 39); 17. 3 sq. (VTIDNT... PAY xd); 19. 25-30 (several pieces) ; 
22. 16-22 (several pieces); 23. 11 sq. (BY... °NY); 27. 20 sq. 
(several pieces); 23. 31-24.2; 24. 29-31; 25. 15-26. 1. 

A few examples will show how O can serve to correct errors in 
the editions: 2.25 23 more correct than 2M) in the editions. 
2, 27 Sp 13 (=p), in ed. Spa. 3. 16 Aye b>, ed. A»vy b>. 3. 23 
NINN AND, ed. INI NWN. 3. 29 PW A, ed. SUN (x. dw 12; 
in the parallel passage, Horajoth, 11 b 13 poow 5, but cod. Munich 
reads there 1p>¥ 12). 

The editors have noticed in their clear introduction some of the 
idiomatical peculiarities in O, and observed that some forms and 
particles display the idiomatical characteristics of the Palestinian 
Talmud. I shall complement the editors’ observation with some 
remarks of a general nature. O exhibits an endeavour to Hebraize. 
Thus: 2. 10 we find xd for NM); 6. 2 sopbyp by instead of Spbpe ; 
6.9 ANwWysw for MwvyIT; 2.22 PINYN jow for PAINT. Compound 
particles are preferentially dissolved into their parts. For n> we 
find Mx xd in 12. 10; 12.29; 13.9. NOS xd for x3 in 6. 15; 
25, 20, NW At YN for IPN in 13. 24, 25, 28, 29. }> NID for #920 in 
12. 5. For 78° we find once (16. 21) T¥PNI (= I¥ APN in Pal. 
Talmud). The enclitic particle NP is severed from the verb ; ‘38M, NP 
(ed. INP), NW NP (ed. MHP). Thus we find the particle of com- 
parison °2 separated, 773 °5 (12. 6) for NOAI3; OF %D (13. 26) for 
DI3; ma? ‘> (18.18) for M33. By means of such a severance we 
learn the important, and probably correct, etymology of a well- 
known particle, namely, of the particle on. Levy, I, 472, says 
that the word is a compound of ‘7 (= 84) and 722. In O we find 
qo>n consistently written ‘]5) Suan (2. 1,25; @. 23 1%. 4). Thie 

L2 
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reading is in complete accord with the meaning of yon “since 
it is thus,” “since that is the case,” and this etymology explains 
the meaning much better than Levy's derivation. Besides, it explains 
also the — under the 7; the — of Din remained behind after 
the 1 and & had been elided. This derivation throws also a new 
light upon a reading which, according to Rabbinowicz (Dikduke 
Soferim, VI, 1) is consistently given in a certain MS., namely 
soins; this is not 425 N17 but another contraction of 75 Sain. 
For 7") O writes DY" (18. 22), and that this is the original word 
is shown by the circumstance that in another passage of Keritot 
(Sb) ed. have also OY (vid. Liebermann, Das Pronomen und das 
Adverbium des babylonisch-talmudischen Dialektes, Berlin, 1895, p. 30). 

Of grammatical peculiarities it may be noticed that O has often 
) for > in the third person imperfect; the latter form being more 
usual in the Babylonian Talmud: N°) 2.16; 31N3°) 2.17; YI 5. 20; 
‘ya’. 12.17. In 5. 28 there is ‘72 instead of NM (in the parallel 
passage, Horajoth, 12 a, the Munich MS. has also ‘73). 

The spelling of the plural form in * with double yod is also 
remarkable, thus "N7P 2. 11. The double yod denotes its pronuncia- 
tion as a consonant; this spelling seems, therefore, to prove that the 
pronunciation was not ‘=, but =. But we also find “SN? for ‘NP, 
6; 23; :: 18, and in that case the sounding of the ’ as a consonant 
is out of the question ("82 = D'NP). But it is possible that in both 
words the is quiescent, and that they ought to be read “87? and 
"NP. Another orthographical peculiarity of this manuscript is that 
the status emphaticus is always written with 7 instead of 8: 75U 
(1. 4), nnbn (1. 7, 20). The scriptio plena of the & is unusually 
frequent in O, and this has already been noticed in the editors’ intro- 
duction. On the other hand, the* as mater lectionis is often absent 
in passages where ed. have it, e.g. 3.12 VIN) for WN. 

The text of O also serves to enrich the Talmudical lexicography 
with some interesting data. In 5.29 sq. we find several times the 
word 712313", also j13313, for f1339 in the editions; “ your teacher; ” 
37 with pronominal suffixes was, except in the Targum, hitherto 
known only as applied to God, in the expression phy Sy aan. 
Dw, as a name of the Deity, always used with the article DIPon, 
is found 20. 21 and 21.7 without the article. But 3. 24 DIP occurs, 
where the editions read 93 WIIPN. 2. 26 "Y¥"D3 (ed. Y¥ON3), other- 
wise always NY¥"D (Levy, III, 212b). 6.2 we read NID for so 
of the editions; the Munich MS. has in the parallel passage, 
Horajoth, 12a, also 82070. Both are names of a species of small 
fishes, 5. 25 xbiwin is read for xduon, both pronunciations are 
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attested. 4. 26 for YIN DD NdoM we read ‘X ona xdiwn. 
The phrase does not occur elsewhere in that form; in Horajoth, 11 b 
we find also ‘8 mpD NdnD. 5. 30 Ywyna odw for rwyna ndw. 
The Biblical passage, Isa. xlii. 19 (odvin3) seems to have exercised 
some influence. 13. 26 mbpow, Hiphil for ntpne, Piel. Levy, IV, 
307, does not mention the Hiphil form of nbp. 6. 4, 5 imap naw 
for ‘D2 mDwN. The Kal of Jw) is only in Aramaic used intran- 
sitively (to be prolonged), vid. the instance wm) Iw in 
Levy, III, 276a. 8.4 75° (Piel) for 757 (Kal). The common phrase 
xnyt Np>d is abbreviated from NMYIN Npdo (= nyin Sy aby), 
vid. Levy, III, 536b. In O we find once (1. 20) the complete reading, 
everywhere else (e.g. 1. 26; 2. 2) the abbreviated form. 

There are a few noteworthy variations in the names of the 
authorities. The Tannaite "iw pyny “4 is in the Mishna (IV, 3), and 
the Talmudic sentences that refer to it, always called "Iw oNyoL” “9. 
This reading is found in the Jerusal. Talmud (Sabbath, 12 ¢), and in 
the text of the Palestinian Mishna, edited by Lowe (The Mishna..., 
p. 81a), pen Sxyow “a. In all other passages, even of that 
Mishna Text, we read 1WN pynw “1. It is nevertheless probable, 
that here, as in so many other cases, Sxynun has erroneously been 
put instead of yn. x 9, which name is only in the Palestinian 
Talmud written 8Vy? “4, is found here in that complete form, 22. 8. 
12.2 PAX 13 WS D for PAX IBN 3. 23.25 NIN I NN ~ 
correctly for SIN 72 NW. 5.15 NIN 3D for NDP WM. 94 
OY 3 for NIV. 1.5 739 for NI. 20.2 NY “7 “NYDN 4 DN 
for 8M “7 WON ON “171K. The name Simon b. Lakish is almost 
everywhere written in full wnpd j3 pyow “9, and only rarely in the 
abbreviated form wp> wn, usually adopted by the editions. We 
may add here that the abbreviation Y points to the form ¥ “ 
(= pyow °2"). 

In the preceding remarks, I have considered only a comparatively 
small portion of the various readings of O. It may be assumed that 
a considerable part of such readings are more in accordance with the 
original text than those adopted in the editions. This is particdlarly 
true in respect to the phraseology of the Talmudica] discussion, 
which has a more archaic colour in the old MS. than in the 
printed copies. Thus, for instance, 1. 25 }7 jd >) NPB) NIT fd 
» NPD] NP seems to be more original than the corresponding 
passage in the editions: NP5) ONAMD NPS) SIND NM. Or 5.7 NNN 
NNN ‘OD NIDYD NDYD NNN) NNN DY OY seems more original 
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than the corresponding NO2DWD NIWwD NNN OW OW NNN. But 
enough has been said about the variae lectiones to recognize the 
characteristics of O. I only add a few remarks about its out- 
ward appearance. The editors point out that the Mishna text 
of the whole chapter precedes the Talmud text, as it always 
does in the Palestinian Talmud. The sections in the Talmud 
text are in several cases separated from each other by the heading 
‘DD (=NPD'D). (3.6; 6.5; 14. 26, 28; 8. 18, 20; 20.17.) It is the 
same mode of dividing sections as that adopted by Tobia b. Eliezer 
in his Lekach Tob. It is equivalent with the term byp, which, without 
further indications, is used by Arabic authors in the division of their 
chapters. The editors believe that in four places accents can be 
recognized (Introduction, p. 5, note 4). I must confess that I have 
a difficulty in recognizing accents in these signs, occurring as they 
do in this single case. If such a thing were possible at all, it would 
be in one passage (12. 9), where we find the interrogative xd) (“is it 
not so?"’) supplied with a sign (two strokes under the word), which 
is assumed to draw the reader’s attention to the syntactic meaning 
‘and the interrogative accentuation of the word. The sign under 
mynd (14. 17) might have some such meaning. But when in the 
phrase i) ANN) bp (6. 7) the second word has the same sign 
(this time. over the word), or when in NON‘) xd the word xd 
is dotted on the top, I cannot possibly see what meaning such 
accents can have. The reason why in these cases a sign has been 
put must remain undecided. On the other hand, we have a very 
remarkable instance of the accentuation of a Talmudical text in 
two fragments of the Palestinian Talmud, consisting of only two 
pages (Berachot, 4b and 6b). The first part of these fragments is 
for the most part supplied with accents, which had to serve as aids 
towards the correct reading and accentuation of the text, and corre- 
sponds with our punctuation. They are the same accents that 
are made use of in an old MS. in the Vatican of the Talmudical 
treatise Berachot (Rabbinowicz, Dikduke Soferim, XI, 19: M3 
NNMINN) JOP APT NOWD). As an instance of this curiosity I quote the 
following passage (27. 24 sq.): TIS ASdpA & yma 72 Seow 48 
pon ow > ape 75 and ww odo om 97, The accent 


over {M3 and snd corresponds with our colon, that over 17 to our 


note of exclamation, the one under 0M to our full stop. The sign 
over 73D (to which > belongs) is a comma or semicolon. 

The learned editors have supplied a valuable contribution to the 
critique of the text of the Talmud. The present specimen, not less 
than collections of variae lectiones made by the late Rabbinowicz, 
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shows how infinitely difficult, or rather how absolutely impossible, 
it is to establish a critically correct text of the Talmud, and to gain 
even a partially correct reading from the many. various readings. 
The gentlemen who are preparing the new critical edition of the 
Talmud that has been recently announced are, therefore, right when 
they confine themselves to procuring a comparatively correct text 
such as is offered by the Munich MS. and the Editio princeps. 
Of course, such variae lectiones would, above all, have to be given 
as are found in the more ancient Talmudical documents. Of these 
latter, the MS., edited in such beautiful form by Mr. Schechter 
and Mr. Singer, deserves particular notice. Their festive gift 
came post festem, but it is none the less welcome, not only to 
the scholar to whom it was offered, but to all who have the study 
of Talmudics at heart. 
W. BACHER. 


PHILONEAN LITERATURE. 


Beitriige zur Geschichte der Griechischen Philosophie und Religion, von 
PAUL WENDLAND u. OTTO KERN, Berlin, 1895. 


Die Therapeuten, von PAUL WENDLAND, Leipzig, 1896 (besonderer 
Abdruck aus dem 22". Supplementband der Jahrbiicher fiir 
Classische Philologie). 


Die Philonischen Citaten im Clemens v. Alexandria (besonderer Abdruck 
u. 8. w.), von PAUL WENDLAND, 1896. 


I HAVE joined these three works because they all three deal with 
the same range of subjects. In the first Dr. Wendland deals with the 
form of moral discourse known as the Diatribé, with special reference 
to the Vita Contemplativa and the essay Quod omnis probus liber of 
Philo. He shows how this form of literature culminated in the first 
century A.D., and how these two essays of Philo exemplify it. The 
aim of such essays was to sketch out a life according to nature after 
the Stoic-Cynical conception of it, and to contrast its simple noUility 
with the life of luxury and indolence. 

Incidentally Dr. Wendland shows that these two works could only 
have been produced in the first decades of the first century and at no 
later epoch. 

The second of the three works is a substantive and important con- 
tribution to the controversy respecting the authorship and date of 
the description of the Therapeutae. In seven chapters overflowing 
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with learning and full of acumen, Dr. Wendland deals with the direct 
and indirect transmission of the book, with its place among Philo’s 
works and in Jewish literature, with its language and style, with the 
Philonean elements in the picture of the Therapeutae, with the origin 
of the sect; and lastly, he refutes the view that they were Christians. 
The bulk of these chapters, seventy-five pages of close print, was 
written before my own edition of Philo’s work appeared, and is 
therefore independent. It is all the more satisfactory to me that 
Dr. Wendland arrives at substantially the same conclusions respecting 
its authenticity as myself. 

As to the tradition of the text, Dr. Wendland only differs from me 
in that he assigns to the Old Latin version an independence of the 
Greek MSS. and of the Armenian version, whereas I had regarded 
it as flowing from the common archetype of the Greek MSS. I am 
not sure he is not right. Such independence would consort with the 
great antiquity of the Latinity which seems to belong to the second 
century. It would also help to set back the focus of tradition at 
which the different texts converge. Dr. Wendland agrees with me 
that this meeting-point must have been long anterior to Eusebius, 
and his account of the Philonean tradition in Clement clinches this 
point. For he shows that Clement had a text of Philo (including 
the Vita Contemplativa) independent of all other known texts. The 
meeting-point of these early divergencies must lie far back in the 
second century. 

Dr. Wendland finally dissipates Lucius’ theory that the book was 
written as late as 300 A.D. in defence of Christian Monachism, by 
producing from Clement two distinct citations of it, and from Origen 
and Lactantius two more. 

In his second chapter Dr. Wendland gives a most valuable account 
of the matter of the Jewish apologies for monotheism, which after- 
wards became the basis of Christian Apologies; and he shows that, 
instead of the Vita Contemplativa being imitated from Christian 
Apologies, the debt lies the other way. He agrees with me that 
the book formed part ofa defence of the Jews, to which Philo’s second 
account of the Essenes, preserved only by Eusebius, also belonged. 
The entire work may well have formed the lost ‘Yro@erxd. But 
I cannot agree with him and with Schiirer in supposing that the title 
Tlept dperoy rd 8 which heads the Vita Contemplativa in the best 
codices is the error of a scribe familiar with the title epi y dperay, 
which in the Codex Seldenianus and some others heads the three 
allied treatises Mepi davdpeias, ditavOpwmias, and peravoias. What has 
a fourth book about virtues to do with a book about three virtues ? 
Moreover, how are we to explain the circumstance that in the best 
codex the Legatio ad Gaium bears the title [epi dperay 16 a and 
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immediately precedes the Vita Contemplativa. I would not claim 
that my explanation of these supplementary titles is the true one, 
but it seems to agree better than Schiirer’s with probability, with the 
confessedly fragmentary state of the Legatio, and with Josephus’ 
statement that Philo appeared before Gaius with a written defence of 
the Jews in his pocket, which he began to read out, only the emperor 
silenced him. 

In his third chapter Dr. Wendland enters on a still more minute 
examination of the language and idiom of the Vita Contemplativa than 
I attempted. Several usages which I regarded as dma& \eydpeva 
peculiar to the book, he parallels from Philo. He shows that in 
its use of dri@acos, Oepedtos for Oepediov, dvawAewv before vowels, oxdrous 
as genitive, and oxérw as dative, dvoiv, GAN’ arta, érepa drra, &c., the 
Vita Contemplativa is true to Philo’s general usage. In such minute 
points as the use of prepositions it is also characteristically Philonean. 
It uses ava xpdros, not xara xpdros, dxypt and dvev after consonants, 
and péxpe and diya after vowels; emi, pera, ovv, dua, mapa, ev, mepi, é&, 
é£c, are all used as Philo alone used them. In these and many similar 
points the Vita Contemplativa proclaims its Philonean authorship, 
and they are just those minute indicia of style and Grecity which 
in the ancient world, when the language was still living, would have 
escaped the notice of any imitator. ‘Ich habe nachgewiesen,” says 
Dr. Wendland, “dass der Verfasser der V. C. in der Formbildung 
sowohl die feinen Atticismen als auch die spiiteren aus der lebenden 
Sprache geschépften Formen mit Philo gemeinsam hat; dass 
er in der Auswahl alltiiglicher Worte und Wendungen, wo der 
einzige Reichtum der griechischen Sprache der subjectiven Willkiir 
und dem Geschmacke den weitesten Spielraum gewiihrt, sowohl 
in dem, was er meidet, als auch in dem, was er bevorzugt, mit Philo 
iibereinstimmt ; dass er in der verschiedenen Anwendung synonymer 
Pripositionen, in der hier waltenden Riicksicht auf Wohlklang und 
Meidung des Hiates, den philonischen Gesetzen sich unterwirft oder, 
besser gesagt, sie unwillkiirlich und unbewusst anwendet; dass er 
selbst ein sprachliches Missverstindniss Philo’s teilt.’’ The last words 
refer to Philo’s use of dvopOid{ew ra Sra, “to prick up the ears.” 
épOidageww means properly to “sing out” or “raise a boating song 
or shout.” Philo confounds it, however, with ép6é#, and so cotiples 
éra with it. Now this erroneous usage often occurs in Philo, but 
in no other Greek writer. Yet the writer of the Vita Contemplativa 
employs it. Would a forger have copied even a mistake of the 
writer he mimicked ? 

In his fourth chapter Dr. Wendland summarises Philo’s picture 
of the Therapeutae, and tries to distinguish between what of it 
is objective and what is Philonean colouring. Here he is, I believe, 
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too much dominated by the belief that Philo’s ways of envisaging 
the Mosaic law and life in general, were almost entirely confined 
to himself, and not shared by him with any considerable number 
of his countrymen. Without affirming the genuineness of the frag- 
ments of Aristobulus, I yet think that in this matter Dr. Wendland 
is in error; Philo so frequently refers to schools of interpreters 
adverse or favourable to his own ways of thinking that I cannot 
believe him to have been an isolated writer or thinker. His very 
predominance, not only in his own community, but among Palestinian 
Jews, negatives such a view; and so do his allusions to the deoreoror 
avdpes from whom he had learned how to allegorize the law. 

The wide diffusion within a few decades among the Christians 
of Logos-beliefs closely akin to Philo’s, yet not to be directly derived 
from him, is another proof that his was no isolated position, but 
that he was one of a large school, which may have had pupils in 
every one of the large Jewish communities all round the Mediter- 
ranean. Ido not therefore agree with Dr. Wendland’s attempts to 
explain away the statement of the Vita Contemplativa that these 
Therapeutae were to be found all over the world, but had their 
headquarters at Alexandria. 

Dr. Wendland (chap. v) propounds the view that the Therapeutae 
were scribes and students of Jewish law, of the Thorah, who left 
their homes and families in order to consecrate themselves to their 
work. ‘Is it not possible that they occupied themselves rather with 
the work of copying and interpreting the LXX than with the study 
of the Hebrew original? That they were mainly a Greek sect their 
use of words like povacrnpiov and cepveioy proves. Clement of 
Alexandria styles Philo “the Pythagorean.” May not the Thera- 
peutae have been Pythagoreans to an equal extent, and have shared 
with Philo his cult of numbers and of their mysterious properties ? 

Dr. Wendland believes that they really held a high-feast every 
forty-ninth day, and that the banquet described is not merely the 
Pentecostal meal. But if they departed from Jewish practice so 
widely as to introduce a wholly new feast recurring every seven 
weeks, may they not have been fired, like Philo himself, with the 
ideals of the Greek Stoico-Cynical philosophy ? 

At the end of this chapter Dr. Wendland suggests that the Vita 
Contemplativa was written by Philo as a counterblast to Chairemon’s 
account of the Egyptian priests preserved by Porphyry. This is 
rather fanciful, in my opinion, nor do I think that the treatise 
was written so late as after 40 A.D., as this view would require 
it to be. If there be any real connexion beyond community of 
atmosphere, then I think Chairemon was influenced by Philo’s 
treatise, and not vice versa. 
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In his sixth chapter Dr. Wendland tears Lucius to shreds, and 
in his seventh enters a caveat against the assumption that we have 
so complete a knowledge of Jewish communities of the first century 
and of all the varieties of their religious life and developments 
as to say that this or that was impossible. 

Prof. Schiirer has already criticized this penetrating work of 
Dr. Wendland in the Theol. Litt. Ztg. He is still not convinced that 
the Vita Contemplativa is a work of Philo’s; but he admits that 
Clement and Origen had it in their hands. He began by disbelieving 
its authenticity on the somewhat shallow grounds advanced by 
Lucius. My own work, and still more this of Dr. Wendland’s, have 
dissipated these grounds tenues in auras, and the premises on which 
Schiirer based his conclusion are gone all but a very meagre remnant. 
I sincerely hope that before long he will see good reason for sending 
his conclusion after the premises upon which it rested. 


F. C. CONYBEARE. 


“THE MESSIAH-IDEAL.” 


The Messiah-Ideal. Comparative Religions, Legislation, Doctrines, and 
Forms unfolding Ideal. 2 vols) By MAURICE FLUEGEL. (Balti- 


more, 1896.) 


THE author of this study of comparative religion is known to the 
readers of our QUARTERLY by the review which we devoted to the 
Spirit of the Biblical Legislation (J. Q. R. V1, 580). The present work 
(in two volumes) was long planned by the author. He says, at the 
beginning of his introduction: ‘It was about ten years ago, at the 
University Library of Leipzig, Germany, that I conceived the idea of 
writing a series of treatises on the several religions and legislations 
of the foremost nations of history. I was then, for the first time, 
deeply engrossed by the study of the hoary Persian religion, with its 
sacred books and their leading idea, doctrines, and rites. I felt 
struck with the revelation of the great parallel lines and the affinity 
of the Zend-Avesta with the Bible, the Gospel, and the Koran. 
Gradually the far-reaching and cheering idea of the unity of religions 
dawned upon my horizon, like an illuminating flash of lightning in 
midnight darkness.” The result was as the author felt “akin 
almost to Plato’s doctrine that our ideas are primordial and not 
acquired. Long ago that idea has been foreshadowed in my early 
biblical reading. It was that sacred legend then, from hoary times, 
that man had worshipped but Yahweh, that the Yahweh-cult had 
been firmly established during the Adamic era of civilization, and 
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that far later, strife, corruption, and war, natural and human catas- 
trophies, the ‘deluge of Noah, and the ambition of Nimrod,’ the 
Tower of Babel, and the violence of revolutions had disintegrated 
and scattered mankind, had brought about the differentiation of the 
race and the breaking up the Yahweh-cult into many hostile peoples 
and opposing creeds.” Following this idea, Mr. Fluegel, after speaking 
of “Religion and Ethics,” treats in detail “the religions, forms and 
seasons, Spring holidays and their evolution,” and follows this up with 
a chapter on ‘“‘The Messias-ideal, its origin, and Jesus aspirations.” 
Next comes a chapter on “ Biblical Parallels and Evolution,” in which 
a full analysis of the Messiah ideal is given as inferred from the 
Sermon on the Mount. with parallel passages from the Talmud and 
Midrashim. We regret that our author has not given dates to these 
latter parallels. This is a primary necessity if we are to compare 
religious ideas. Such are the contents of half of the author's first 
volume. 

The second volume is more original and more attractive. It begins 
with a comparison of Jesus, Mohammed, Buddha, and Zoroaster. We 
read: “Zoroaster, no doubt, was a shining pattern of Eastern humanity. 
The Zend-Avesta contains many fine pearls of ethics and wisdom, but 
it can hold no comparison with the telling and salient Sermon on the 
Mount, the many fine ethical and social parables and the wise teach- 
ing of Nazareth available for human improvement .... Buddha was, 
no doubt, a great and good man, and perhaps as self-sacrificing as 
Jesus was. But, unfortunately, he was a sceptic, without God-ideal, 
nor any great ideal: he posited nothing, he denied and negated, and 
his doctrine was despair; his very goodness was from sheer despair, 
not from hope; and hence he miscarried. He abrogated the Hindoo 
mythology, and left but negation, cold and barren negation! But 
people need something positive to go by, some faith.” Next comes 
the work of Jesus, and the author puts Mohammed on the stage. He 
says: “Mohammed was a great man. He was essentially a good 
man too. But he had not the stamina to remain so always ; nor was 
his goodness universal, cosmopolitan. He liberated his country, not 
the world. He was essentially an Arabian.” It is a pity that the 
author did not give a sketch of the theology of Zoroaster and Buddha, 
and that he has omitted to mention the views of the regretted 
M. Darmesteter on Zoroastrianism, for he regards the Zend literature 
as a basis of Christianity. After having explained the idea of the 
kingdom of heaven, Mr. Fluegel returns to Christ, and discusses his 
ultimate objects and claims. Then follows a chapter on the analysis 
of the Gospels, which may be considered the best part of the book. 
Next comes an analysis of the book of Acts, and the Pauline 
writings. The next chapter has for its object the “History of the 
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Messiah-ideal from the Bible, the Roman writers, the Rabbis, the 
Apocrypha, and Philo.” Next comes a chapter on the Messiah in 
the Syrian and the Roman epochs. These pages are full of informa- 
tion and are worth reading, although the matter is not quite new ; 
we would specially draw attention to the passages on Rabbinic 
literature. Here the chronological arrangement of the documents is 
treated rather loosely, and there are many misprints in the Hebrew 
quotations. At the end the author gives passages in the two Talmuds 
which relate to Christ, and were expunged by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Of course they have no claim to be historical, and still 
less the late book, in bad Hebrew, which bears the title of Yi” min 
“the story of Jesus,” which was not written before the fourteenth 
century, in various recensions, and even in the Jewish-German dialect. 
The final chapter of Mr. Fluegel’s work treats of Mohammed, Islam, 
and Alkoran, a chapter which cannot claim originality, but the 
matter of it is well put together, though no recent authorities, such 
as Kriimer, Sprenger, and Muir, are quoted. In a learned account of 
religions we should expect to find previous pioneers made use of. It 
seems that our author felt that there are considerable lacunae in his 
exposition of the various theological systems; for he promises to fill 
up the gaps at a later time, and concludes with the following words : 
“Circumstances allowing, we shall later consider some further trials 
at realizing the Messianic age, some more exemplars and versions of 
those highest aspirations and hopes of history. Continuing, we shall 
study the legislation of Zoroaster and the mystic doctrines of the 
Qabbalah, the bibles of ancient Parseeism and of later mysticism ; 
the Zend-Avesta and the Sohar.’ We hope that our author does 
not mean that this last book is of the third century, as the orthodox 
Rabbis in the middle ages held. If the Zohar was fabricated in the 
thirteenth century, as the critics declare, what use is there in com- 
paring it with Parseeism ? 

We miss again an index, which is a sine qua non in a book which 


treats of so many subjects. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


WIENER’S “ BIBLIOTHECA FRIEDLANDIANA.”! 


nw nbnp. Bibliotheca Friedlandiana. Catalogus librorum impres- 
sorum hebraeorum in Museo Asiatico imperialis Academiae 
Scientiarum Petropolitanae asservatorum. Opera et Studio 
SAMUELIS WIENER. Fasc. I (8), II (3). (Petropoli, 1893-1895.) 


A complete Hebrew Bibliography unfortunately still belongs to the 
things to be desired. The standard work of Steinschneider, the 
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father of this branch of literature, the Catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library, describes completely the Hebrew books till 1732 only, and 
the book is, besides, on account of its mode of execution and high 
price, not accessible to all. The Thesaurus (D™DDN TIN) of Ben- 
jacob goes only as far as 1863, and cannot be called complete. 
(Steinschneider has for years been engaged in preparing a supple- 
ment to it.) The catalogues of Zedner (British Museum), Roest 
(Rosenthal’s collection in Amsterdam), Rabbinowicz (DN738 bre, 
Merzbacher's Library in Munich), and Van Straalen (Supplement to 
Zedner) mention only such books as are contained in the libraries 
they describe. Nevertheless, these catalogues form an important 
contribution to a complete Hebrew Bibliography, and Wiener’s 
catalogue, mentioned above, is a valuable addition to them. The 
collection described by him contains about 26,000 volumes, including 
32 incunabulae (before 1500), and about 200 volumes printed before 
1540. It must be especially mentioned that this library possesses the 
copies of the books used by the Gaon Elia Wilna with his autograph 
marginal notes; e.g. the Mechilta, ed. Amsterdam, 1712. 

Wiener gives a full description in Hebrew of every book, and 
arranges his catalogue according to the names of the books, and not 
to those of the authors; a method which is the most practical in the 
case of Hebrew books. But he will surely not fail to give an index 
of the authors at the end of the work. In describing the books, he 
only reproduces, whenever possible, the words of the title-page, 
omitting all unnecessary phrases. He keeps to the following rubrics: 
name of the book, name of the author, frequently adding brief and 
valuable information about him, description of contents, place and 
year, size, character of type, number of sheets or pages. He also 
notes the names of the Rabbis who gave their approbations (ny2307), 
which forms an important contribution to the history of Jewish 
literature; it frequently enables us to fix the date of Rabbis, 
several of whom were great men who left no books behind, and are 
only known from their approbations. Of particular importance are 
the approbations by the Synods of the four districts in Poland 
(My7N “77 3y)). Wiener occasionally gives information about the 
history of the Jews in Poland from rare books (vide Nos. 59, 291, 411, 
627, 1178, 1230, 1276, 1291, 1761, 1772), and he also notes which books 
are mentioned in the catalogues of Steinschneider, Zedner, Roest, 
and Van Straalen. 

It is only after using the book for several years that a complete 
judgment about Wiener’s work becomes possible. But it takes only 
a short time to convince the reader that the author executed his task 
with great conscientiousness and a complete knowledge of his subject, 
and it is to be wished that he were enabled to compose a complete 
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Hebrew Bibliography. I would make, however, the following remarks. 
In the titles of books the introductory words like 15D, D1p3\p, nin, 
OND, are not taken notice of. But such words are frequently an 
essential part of the title ; thus, for instance, NYINNT WN, by Joseph 
Jabez (No. 584; Steinschneider and Benjacob under 0), Wy'Ss nd3o 
nny (No. 669), &c. As to books with such titles as NWN, N83, ON 
(Nos. 1151-91), it is also difficult to find one’s way among them. The 
well-known commentary to the Turim, by Joshua Falk, 73, ought 
to have been recorded under the title of NW™H) AWN, by which 
name it is generally known, and not under its secondary title of 
Seu m2 (No. 1308). On the other hand, I do not know why 
the book, nba mad prow TY, by Levi Pollak, is registered under 3 
(No. 1315), and not under Y. Of the translated books, especially 
those from the Arabic, the name of the author and the translator 
ought to have been given whenever possible. It was done e.g. in 
No. 187 (10197 NN), No. 721 (MIM MON, where it ought to 
have been mentioned that the Arabic original was edited by Landauer, 
Leiden, 1880), but it was not done in No. 172 (MN y3 M738, v. Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebersetz., p. 860), No. 703 (O77 AON, on the 
title of the lost Arabic original, see Bacher, Z. D. M. G., 1892, 541), so 
that the reader does not know that the books in question are only 
translations. The titles of such books as were not published by 
themselves, but appeared as commentaries or additions to other 
works, ought to have been briefly mentioned, it is done e.g. in the 
case of D YD NPI, AW AMD N73, &c., but not in the case of so 
popular a work as 401 N32 by Joseph Karo. 

As to the authors, it may be observed that the work ‘17 NNN 
MIYD (No. 563) may after all have perhaps been written by the Gaon 
Saadiah, v. Harkavy, 3p, p. 46. About the author of PNDOIN) AN2N7 
v. also Jellinek, Beitriige zur Geschichte der Kabala, i. 40, and B. Bern- 
stein in Berliner’s Magazin, 1891, 34. The translator of MID TIN 
(No. 824) was Mendel Levin or Mendel Satanow.—The Commentary 
on the Pentateuch, by Obadiah Sforno (No. 1168), was not called ‘7 WN, 
v. Finkel, R. Obadja Sforno als Exeget, p.19,note1. The commentary 
on the Mishnah, O7938 N73 (No. 155), is not of Ibn Ezra, v. Reifmann 
in WPINA, i. 44. 

No description is given of the contents of the books Nos. 281, 522, 
704, 812, 1018, and 1508. In the case of magazines and collections, 
Wiener enumerates the most important articles, but this is omitted 
in Nos. 1419, 1422, and 1546. In the case of several editions of 
a work, Wiener records only those that are possessed in the library 
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he describes, but several times he adds in brackets also those editions 
that are not in that library. In the case of ody nna he gives 
a complete list of all (sixty-four) editions. But, at any rate, at least 
the editio princeps ought to have been given in all cases; it also ought 
to have been said which books were contained in others; this has 
only been partially done (v. Nos. 53, 162, 193, 204, 217, 506, and 642). 
Thus, for instance, in the case of ¥’¥ NIN (No. 216), the editions 
in f*0M’, and in Neubauer’s Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles ought to have 
been referred to. L. Gordon's 53%) W7 NAL is also printed in the 
complete edition of that author’s poems (x7) iy b>). The com- 
mentary on Job, DSW! 3JMN, by Simeon Duran (No. 350, the book has 
211 pages, not 112), is contained also in the edition of the Bible, 
mv m>mp (Amsterdam, 1724-27). Of D’77 NYMIN (v. supra) the 
editions of Fiirst in his Concordantia, and of Derenbourg in Manuel 
du Lecteur, ought to have been mentioned. Several alleged editions 
are merely title editions; Wiener observes this only twice (Nos. 988 
and 1317), but omits doing so in innumerable cases, e.g. Nos. 274-76, 
309-11, 491-92, 1367-68, 1469-70, &c. 

In conclusion we make the following remarks. The first volume of 
the novel 0°33) MIN appeared first under the title of 1D yd 
(Warsaw, 1863). The {8 NINN by Simcha b. Joshua (No. 268) is for 
the greatest part plagiarized from the Karaitic traveller in Palestine, 
Samuel b. David (v. Lunez, Dov, IV, 147-152), and it is altogether 
questionable whether the former ever was in Palestine (cf. Harkavy, 
ib. 45). On "pa nyd Ww and ay nyd WE (Nos. 490, 491) v. Stein- 
schneider in Griitz’s Monatsschrift, 1885, 527. The D'DWVN NINN 
by Jehuda b. Salomo Cohen of Toledo (No. 557 is a portion of his 
unpublished encyclopedia 23N7 WII, v. Steinschneider, in Briill’s 
Centralanzeiger, I, 109. The MS. of the second part of the O°N Nims 
by Aron Cohen (No. 918), described by Luzzatto, is now in the 
Montefiore College in Ramsgate, but it is defective. Another copy 
is in the possession of Baron Gunzburg (v. Gross, Monatsschrift, 1869, 
431 sqq.). A third exists in the library of the Synagogue in Warsaw. 
No more are known. On pdnan JW’S v. Simonsen, in Jubilee book in 
honour of Steinschneider, p. 166. Elia Levita’s German translation 
of the Italian novel of Buovo d’Artona (7)3 833) appeared first in 
1508, v. Bacher in Ersch und Gruber, I, vol. 43, p. 301.—Meiri, 
Nos. 1263-70, wrote Decisions and Chidushim, v. poaan ov s. v., and 
Hist, Littér. dela France, XXVIUI, 532sqq. On NWT NINI3 (No. 1486) v. 
Simonsen, ib. 167. Wiener, in his references on the writings con- 
tained in the nvdwy m373 (No. 1666), follows Rabbinowicz’s view 
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(BDO *PIPs, Berachot, Preface, p. 80); the same was done by 
Jellinek and Halberstam; on the other hand, cf. Zomber in 
Berliner’s Magazin, 1878, pp. 26-34. 

These observations do not detract in any way from the value of 
the excellent work; it is to be hoped that the work may proceed 
somewhat more rapidly. It is said in the Preface to Fasc. II, that the 
half of Fasc. III is already printed (two sheets are already in my 
hands), and that Fase. IV (7, 3, 1) is ready for the press. We 
look forward with pleasure to their speedy appearance. 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


“TREASURES OF JERUSALEM.” 


orden ‘3, edited from MSS., with Notes and Introductions, by 
SoLomon AARON WERTHEIMER of Jerusalem. Part I, 10 pp. 
Introduction and 48 pp. Text, 8vo. (Jerusalem, 1896.) 


THIS collection contains:—(1) Responsa of Hai Gaon and other 
anonymous Geonim. (2) nd mabn. Decisions on the Scroll of the 
Law, by Jacob Tam. (3) Responsa by Abraham ben Nathan ha-Jarchi. 


(4) Letter of Jonathan of Lunel to Maimuni. (5) Maimuni’s answer. 
(6) DD nbio. A Purim in Egypt. (7) An event in Narbonne in the 
year 1236. (8), (9), and (10) Poems by Abraham Ibn Ezra, Jehudah 
ha-Levi, Zedaka Kalai, and Abraham Ziphrani. 

The editor observes in his Introduction, p. 4, about No. 2, that the 
MS. was taken from two books. I add that the piece given here, 
from p.1o to p. 19, line 24, is already printed in Machsor Vitry, 
p-651sqq. But the readings occasionally vary, e. g. p. 14, 1.24 in the 
present edition : Swon instead of 832°N in Machsor Vitry, p. 654. 
The passage from p. 18, 1. 25, to p. 19, 1. 13, does not occur in Machsor 
Vitry, and seemed therefore to have been taken from the second 
book. 

The %3n ’D, mentioned by the editor in the Introduction, p. 5, was 
already printed in Paris in 1866 with an instructive introduction by 
the late Senior Sachs, and again in Machsor Vitry, p. 374 8qq. 

No. 4 has its origin in a “Genusa” in Egypt and was hitherto 
unknown, and we must be thankful to the editor for communicating 
it. But he is mistaken when he asserts, in the Introduction, p. 9, note, 
that Jonathan also belonged to those who applied to Adret in favour 
of Maimonides (MINJP NMI, 103), and that there ‘‘ Jonathan ” should 
be read instead of “Nathan,” for Jonathan lived a hundred years 
earlier. 

VOL. IX. M 
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No. 6 is edited from the copy of a MS. which the editor had 
formerly sold in Oxford. This fact is not mentioned by him, and he 
was justly taken to task for this in the preceding volume of this 
REVIEW, p. 560, by my friend, Dr. Neubauer. The latter also 
carefully edited the ndio, on p. 544 sqq., from this MS., and also 
from another, with the addition of many valuable remarks and 
inquiries. I read a “printer’s proof” of this some months before 
the present edition appeared, as Dr. Neubauer had been so kind as to 
send it me. A fragment of this nb30 was, as Dr. Neubauer mentions 
in his excellent article, already printed by Harkavy from a St. Peters- 
burg MS. in 0°" DI DWI, No. 2, p. 345, but much is missing 
there, at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end; besides, one 
piece has been transposed there, and got into the wrong place; 
namely p. 5, l. 6, miby aw ww 727, which belongs to p. 4, 1. 5, 
‘omy ytdyy MND. 

No.7 of the present collection was also edited before by Dr. Neubauer 
in his Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, 11,251. The assertion of the editor 
that this MS. was Jonathan’s being erroneous, everything he says 
about Jonathan in his Introduction must be corrected. Cf. Neubauer, 
in this REVIEW, l.c., p. 560; and Kaufmann, Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XXXII, 130. Since the character of writing of this piece is identical 
with that of p. 33, “letter of Jonathan,” it is impossible for this to 
be an autograph letter as the editor erroneously avers in the Intro- 
duction, p. 7. 

Abraham Ibn Ezra’s poem A7ND AY AN (p. 45) was also quoted b 
Zunz, Literaturgeschichte, p.212, and Jehudah ha-Levi’s poem ‘Nd 
MIB¥ is already printed in the Roman Machsor. Cf. Landshutt, 
Onomast., p. 73, and Zunz, p. 413. Zedaka Kalai (p. 46) is not men- 
tioned by Zunz, who mentions, however, Joseph Kalai (p. 339), 
nor is Abraham Ziphrani named by Zunz. But in my catalogue 
moby nbnp, No. 359, some of his poems occur, pp. 81 and 83; in the 
latter place 15VjP *3H¥ DAVIN, but not the one given here. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Wertheimer may be enabled by a quick 
sale of this first part to follow it up by a second. 


S. J. HALBERSTAM. 





SHORT NOTICES 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Dr. A. HARKAVY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


I THINK I am right in drawing attention to the publications of my 
learned friend Dr. Harkavy, which he is kind enough to send to me 
regularly. This is a privilege which I highly esteem, since many of 
them are out of reach of those who are busied with Jewish literature 
and history. Many of the readers of this QUARTERLY will be thankful 
even for the short notices which I can give here. 

1. In the first rank I put his edition of the poetical pieces of Judah 
Halevi (ed. }ON*3N), which has reached the second volume (Warsaw, 
1895), with Luzzatto’s notes and hisown. A very handy edition indeed, 
which he will no doubt enrich with poetical pieces still in manuscript. 

2. Additions and corrections concerning the Karaites, and additions 
to Graetz’s History, 3rd edition. Indeed, it was high time to rewrite 
this part according to the new MSS. in the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburg. My lamented friend, Prof. Graetz, had no oppor- 
tunity to do so himself after the St. Petersburg MSS. became known. 
These valuable additions are written in German. 

Ge Seiwa mnsn nypd, on the sects in Judaism, in Hebrew, 
written originally in Russian (see J. Q. R. VII, 687), (Warsaw, 1895). 

4. Notes, called D'3¥" DI DVN. (a) No. 5. On Russian Settle- 
ments in the Holy Land, according to documents in the province of 
Lithuania, and the towns of Selz and Mistezki, in the seventeenth 
century, followed by those of the eighteenth century. This is followed 
(a) by the prospectus of a Hebrew weekly (1864); (8) by a correspon- 
dence of Dr. Mandelstam with the famous Firkowitz; (y) Miscellanea, 
some extracts from MSS.; (8) additions and corrections to Benjakob’s 
bibliographical work, entitled ND 5D7 7X, which may be welcome 
to Dr. Steinschneider for his nearly finished bibliographical ;work. 
(b) No. 6. A short description of Hebrew MSS. which Dr. Harkavy 
examined rather hastily in the East, when he was there in the year 
1886, viz. in Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, Cairo, and Smyrna, of 
course in private libraries. No. 7 (1896). Additions to the Hebrew 
translation of Graetz’s History, vol. vi (in Hebrew, Part IV). These 
notes are of the highest importance, not only for the corrections, but 
for new documents, e. g. the fragments of a dictionary of Haya Gaon 
in Arabic, given here with a Hebrew translation. The same is the 

M2 
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case with Ben Balaam’s commentaries on Biblical books in Arabic, 
of which Dr. Harkavy gives also a Hebrew translation. There are 
many additions and corrections in the Karaitic later works, additions 
to the bibliography of Abraham ben Ezra, and many other additions. 
This fasciculus is dedicated to the memory of Joseph Derenbourg in 
Paris, and of Joel Miller in Berlin. I conclude with two essays in 
Russian. 

5. An extract from the Proceedings of the Society nbswn sap 
(St. Petersburg, Dec. 27, 1894) on the printing of Hebrew books in 
Russia and Poland. In the latter half of the sixteenth century, the 
Polish Jews had their presses at Lublin and Cracow. A great blow was 
dealt by the rebellion of Bogdan Chmelnicki and the troubles of Little 
Russia in the seventeenth century. The many presses established 
towards the end of the last and the beginning of the present century 
tended to spread Hassidism. A list of places with the date of the first 
book printed at each is given at the end of the essay, pp. 105-107. 
The first book printed was, at Lublin (Poland) in 1556, the Pentateuch. 

6. Extract from the Memoirs of the Imperial Archaeological Society 
of St. Petersburg, on the origins of Islam, in which Dr. Harkavy 
expresses a hope that the time is approaching when these sources 
will be thoroughly known. Sprenger has shown that at first Mo- 
hammed approximated more to Judaism and Christianity. This he 
afterwards repudiated as he became more successful. But in the 
Koran and other works connected with Islam, there are many correct 
references to the Bible. Some, however, are incorrect, and in many 
cases these have arisen from carelessness more than design. Dr. Har- 
kavy disagrees with Risch, in thinking that the passage to which 
Mohammed referred in the Old Testament as containing his name 
is to be found in Haggai, Daniel, or the Psalms. It is well known 
that the allusion is to the 17th chapter of Genesis (verse 20), where 
there is a prophecy about Ishmael—‘“ I will increase him greatly” 
(IND INDI). If we take the letters as numerals IN INO and 


‘TOM are both equivalent to 92. 


ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH WILNA'S odyp x. 


HERR SzIMON CHONES published in 1894 a posthumous study on 
Midrashim, by the R. Abraham son of the celebrated Gaon R. Elijah 
of Wilna, with the title of pvSyp 37 in Hebrew (Warsaw). It is 
a posthumous work, for the author died the 25th day of the month of 
Kislew 568 (=1808 a.D.), thus it is a forerunner of a part of Zunz's 
epoch-making work, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, historisch 
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entwickelt, which appeared for the first time in the year 1833. The 
editor, with good taste, dedicated it on the occasion of Zunz’s hun- 
dredth birthday. After recommendatory letters from various Rabbis, 
and a preface by the late author, we find the description of various 
minor Midrashim in alphabetical order, beginning with "338 ‘’D, 
ending with D'N7ON) ONIN WD; of many of them we have only the 
names, quoted by authorities. The descriptions of many pieces are not 
yet antiquated, others are more or less so. The editor tries to supply 
notes and additions, with regard to modern criticism. He gives 
entirely the pieces of the Yalkut, which are marked by 538; the 
same he does for the pieces extant of the Midrash N50 (Numbers 
xi. 16), from the Yalkut and Bahya’s commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Then he gives in full the yD" W771, according to the text to be 
found in Jellinek’s W707 M2, III, 1, and the Maw mde (ibid. II, 64), 
taken from an old MS.; Herr Chones does not mention where the MS. 
is now. The editor was not so fortunate as to be near a modern 
Library, and has omitted a great number of bibliographical notices, 
which are supplied by the well-known scholar in this branch of 
learning, Herr Salomon Buber, with the title of nody my (Canticles 
i. 5; Warsaw, 1896). These omissions he communicated with great 
courtesy to Herr Chones, who had the opportunity of rectifying many 
inaccuracies and supplying many additions. Before Herr Buber's 
additions and rectifications, Prof. D. Kaufmann of Budapest supplied 
many references in the Monthly of which he is the editor, the 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, vol. 
XXXIX (New Series, ITI), p. 136 sqq., which is reprinted with great 
tact verbatim. Thus the Bibliography is put pretty fully, although 
inconveniently for the student, who has to look out in three places 
at least, in order to be sure of accurate data. The editor takes the 
opportunity to reprint (on p. 41) the MUNI AYyoT SN 3 from a MS. 
in possession of R. Abraham (the author of the prdyp 3), which is 
unedited in its entirety. Herr Chones adds that it is not the 
autograph of R. Abraham. We recommend Midrash students to 
possess the two monographs described here, as they are full of 
information concerning Midrash literature. Unfortunately there is 
not a ghost of an index, by which the student could be guided in 
finding matter which he needs for his investigations. ; 


M. FRIEDMANN’S “ONKELOS AND AKYLAS.” 


In his monograph, with the title of “Onkelos and Akylas” 
(III. Jahresbericht der israelitisch-theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien, 
1895-1896), Lector M. Friedmann opens again the question about 
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Akila and Onkelos. The author does not claim to have discovered 
new documents concerning these two translators of the Pentateuch, 
but he presents those which writers on this matter used, and uses 
them more critically. Beginning from the expression in the Talmud 
; DWN, “our Targum,” or “the Targum receptus,” it is clear that 
there was an old translation. He then discusses the origin and 
growth of the Septuagint, and its decadence. This is furnished with 
copious notes and corrections from those who made use of them in 
Part A. The three Akilas mentioned in various Talmudic books are 
discussed, proving that Akila was not a pupil of Akiba, and that 
Akila was often confounded with Onkelos. Our author proves that 
Akila’s translation was approved by R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, who 
are styled 13°35, “our masters.’”’ Our author discusses the various 
opinions concerning the reason of composing this translation. 
Herr Friedmann believes that it was composed first for the schools, 
and then for the lessons in the synagogue. Having fallen out of 
use, it become fragmentary as we see it now. C. treats of the 
Aramaic language of the Targum in Babylon, and the influence 
of the Methurgeman (interpreters). Next follow the fragments of the 
Targum found in Talmudic books, also many in the Agadah, and 
a discussion of the high antiquity of the so-called Targum Onkelos. 
D. gives the data in the Talmudic treatises concerning Onkelos, and 
his relation to the two Gamaliels, adding the various opinions of old 
and modern writers. After these minute data, our author comes 
to the conclusion that the tradition gives us the right view of this 
question, agreeing with the conclusion of Azariah de Rossi, whose 
result is that Onkelos was of an early date and Akila of a more recent 
date, a pupil of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, and there can be no doubt 
that the latter followed in his Greek translation the traces of Onkelos. 
The hypotheses concerning the two translators balance one another ; 
neither is quite satisfactory, but the simpler is more satisfactory. 
We recommend Targum scholars to read carefully our author's 
monograph, for he is complete in his data, critical in the quoted 
texts, and almost exhaustive. In one word, the whole Targum 
question lies before us, with all existing documents from various 
sources, 


Dr. M. STEINSCHNEIDER’S MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


| HOPE the readers of our QUARTERLY will be interested to know 
that the Nestor of Hebrew Bibliography, Prof. M. Steinschneider, 
has just published the bibliography of articles and monographs 
written on medicine in the Bible and the Talmud, as well as on 
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Jewish physicians. It has appeared in the Wiener Klinische Rundschau, 
1896, Nos. 25 and 26, in German, with the title of “Schriften iiber 
Medicin in Bibel und Talmud und iiber jiidische Aerzte.” We were 
fortunate enough to receive the extract (“‘Separatabdruck ”’) of twelve 
pages. The last page gives an index of the authors. It begins with 
the work of David de Pomis, Venice, 1585, and ends with the 
monograph entitled, “ Maimonides als medicinische Autoritit” 
(Maimonides as a medical authority), by J. Miinz, Trier, 1895 (Extract 
from the Jiidische Literatur seit Abschluss des Kanons, Trier). This last 
Dr. Steinschneider criticizes severely, saying the author only repeats 
old errors, and has not consulted for this part the pages 762-774 
of his German work, with the title Die hebriischen Uebersetzungen des 
Mittelalters (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, VI, 146 sqq.). 


A, NEUBAUER. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE EGYPTIAN HISTORIAN AND POET ABRAHAM 
BAR HILLEL. 


THE very fact that we know so little of the history of Jewish 
literature in Egypt should induce us to pay all the greater regard to 
every production emanating from the apparently inexhaustible 
contents of the Genisot. At any rate, the notion that the names of 
Saadiah, who emigrated from that country, and of Maimuni, who 
immigrated there, are the only noteworthy ones among Egypt's 
literary celebrities, has already been discarded. Thus far, the 
Egyptian fragments consisted of the contents from works, the 
origins of which had to be sought for outside the country. But 
Dr. Neubauer’s latest publication (J. Q. R. VIII, 541 sqq.) refers to 
the products of Egyptian Jews born and bred on the soil, in which, 
nevertheless, historical research and Hebrew poetry are equally 
represented. 

However hazardous it may be to offer an opinion about Abraham 
bar Hillel’s Megilla without an examination of the MS., I cannot 
repress the conjecture that only a small portion of this new source of 
history has been preserved, and that we have not only mutilated frag- 
ments, but in these latter foreign matter has also strayed. I cannot 
help thinking that the passage from p. 547, 1. 17 to p. 548, 1. 2 from 
the bottom, strayed into our Megilla, say, from something like Charisi’s 
Tachkemoni. So much is certain, that, as matters stand, no historical 
date can be evolved therefrom with any amount of certainty. However, 
although the original form of this source had to suffer many changes, 
the little that has been preserved to us suffices to enable us to draw 
conclusions as to the study of history and the facility in using the 
style of Hebrew Makames. 

But Abraham bar Hillel could not only skilfully handle Makames, 
he was also an expert in the more difficult forms of versification. He 
left us, at the end of his Megilla, a specimen of his poetry, a clear 
proof of the Spanish poetry’s influence on the Egyptian Jews, which 
only requires to be transcribed in the form intended by the author, 
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to make a restoration of the text, corrupted in numerous instances, 
possible by the guidance of the metre. Neither Mr. Wertheimer 
nor Dr, Neubauer regarded this circumstance, but had the poem 
“run on” equally with the other part of the Megilla. I therefore 
reproduce Abraham bar Hillel's verses in a pure and correct form : 


EERE SE ARP ae ERR CS OR. Tha NII 
JET YNIMINA MIND + WN yMNIA yord AMR 
(DDD FM] WNID yMrDID) + ANT yN[]yN3 yma 
jon ny Mn * ODA yn 53 pdm 

mye Xd ten Taw S93 ¢ mydn spon Sax wan 
773 IwANd sy bron * cSyN AY WI INDY 

277 Many mms by ° 2x[yJonm Non ws NOT DY 
4soun no yeys Saws + Sanyo ow y2|3 wn 
mwnn nwo 202 1° Spdpxn wpa ora 1d) 
7D) NYAS wD DMN | MANN AY OA wpa rd) 
yina mynd jon 13 Ne * Dawn ‘ada Am hy 
wn Pandy Se mbap + Trend innona mpd xn 
10D NIT WN MID * whys nym pra ja oda 
Dewy OP? mwa ot: pom yay wr wen “by 
a Sy poem mado sy + opin’ ota *3 On 
1w2 apy %Sy pansy: ody own dy Sx swim 

wap ydsyay ymbap + oy piny pny and mwy sm 
jon wdayos yd + mann nosy “Syn wom 

yin Bndnfsh om wo + pays ow mds snnam 
In Dy MMW Ow "Das AMY syd AN W ATLA 
ys on ara Se ™ ay + pe Dy Moya AP ASy 


1 In former editions wom Mx. 2 yor. 

’ wirn A. * perm. $ pYENT wea. 6 hm. 

7 mon, and he went to keep by his delatorship the regiment of the 
Lord’s communities. 

8 sam we. 9 pm. 1° yx tNv correctly in e. 

4 And they (sc. the father and the son] fancied that the hands of the 
Government would protect them by money, and reinstate them in their 
former position. 

13 pan). ay pe’ oy N23. 
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That this is the conclusion of the poem is certain, because it is 
followed by the sign of the end of the Megilla. Namely, the words 
orden mn , which appear in the MSS. , must be retained; they mean only 
that the Megilla is here at an end. oid’ is the well-known formula 
of greeting, the Megilla being considered a letter. The following 
nasyad means here, as usually in Arabic collections of poems, that 
the following verse belongs to another poet; in this case to Samuel 
Hanagid. The date on the MS. indicates therefore only the time 
when this copy was written, but in no way refers to the time in 
which the events, described in the Megilla, took place. 

Samuel Hanagid’s verse was not, it seems, placed by chance at the 
end of the Megilla. Rather is it evident, that the writer mistook the 
verse for one of the Egyptian Nagid Samuel b. Chananya, who was 
frequently confounded in Egypt with the Spanish Nagid Samuel. 
Such confusion of these two persons explains also Joseph Sambari’s 
assumptions, that Samuel Hanagid’s introduction, quoted already by 
Abraham ibn Dafid, was the work of the Egyptian, and that Samuel 
b. Chananya had come to Egypt from Spain’. 


Karisbad. D. KAUFMANN. 


THE EGYPTIAN SUTTA-MEGILLA. 


In order to understand the historical contents of the Egyptian 
Megilla, brought to light by Mr. Wertheimer and Dr. Neubauer, we 
are compelled to assume that a number of leaves are missing, which 
bore upon several passages in the text where the want of continuity 
was not observed by the editors. Thus, the very beginning of the 
narrative proper, in which Samuel Hanagid’s princely liberality 
seems to have been mentioned, is missing. For it is impossible that 
Samuel should have suddenly made his appearance, like a deus ex 
machina, as we see him do in our text, p. 545, last line but one; some 
mention of, and narrative about him must have preceded. But in 
that way, Mardochai, who was assumed by Dr. Neubauer to have 
been Samuel’s predecessor and Nagid of Egypt (p. 553), disappears 
altogether from the scene. Mardochai is Samuel Hanagid himself, of 


1 Comp. Kaufmann, Monatsschrift, 40, 417. 
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whom (p. 545, l. 16) it is said, that he was fmm ‘3790, the Mardochai 
of his time, who saved the Jews of Egypt from the hands of the 
Haman of his time. That the firebrand and disturber of the Jews 
in Egypt was called Haman is as impossible to assume as that the 
bearer of the honourable title of “‘the Mardochai of his time ” should 
have been called Mardochai. 

But there is also an important break only a few lines after the 
commencement of our text. On p. 545, 1. 15, before the word 735— 
where, by the way, read W777 72=AY? 7D ANA AD instead of 
777 132—the loss of a more or less large piece must be assumed, 
in which Samuel’s forcible supersession by Sutta must have been 
narrated. 

But the mourning at the triumph of the oppressor lasted only for 
sixty-six days, after which Samuel was reinstated in his dignity as 
Nagid (WH, p. 545, 1. 2 from the bottom). It was then that the 
author of our Megilla composed the ingenious four-lined epigram, 
which should read as follows (p. 546, 1. 2) :— 


mm awe py vo 55 32 + 1a 15 nyp22 ‘na 
(2) AMY oY DEA new? nedp sy ANawa nidyd ws 


Sutta, so quickly deprived of his honours, secretly watched for an 
opportunity to raise his head again, and to recover his lost influence. 
He hoarded up a colossal fortune, which he thought would place the 
power in his hands again, as soon as the Egyptian finances had 
reached low tide. 

Samuel Hanagid died before 1169, before the new Sultan Saladin 
had come to the throne. No sooner was he dead than Satta made 
a denunciation about the treasures which the Nagid of the 
Egyptian Jews was alleged to have acquired. The sums were sought 
for, but were not found, the slander was proved to be baseless, and 
the informer remained in the disgrace into which he had fallen years 
before. 

But Saladin wanted money; Sutta offered him large sums, and 
induced him to sell him the dignity of Nagid, and thus to play the 
game of the ambitious schemer, who even took the Messianic gppel- 
lation of Sar Shalom.—P. 546, |. 10, read ININN YWN.— OMWIA Ww 
was the title of the Nagid, 77"W designates the dignity of Nagid, 
with which the collection of the taxes, which the Jews were liable to 
pay, was connected. The payment was being enforced with inexor- 
able severity, such as was only to be expected of such a man. He 
stretched forth his hand, says our text, p. 546, 1. 19 (read byw nw"), 
and took off the shoe from the barefooted. 
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The oppression continued for four years, after which a change was 
brought about by the man who is revered in Jewish literature as 
the eagle of the Synagogue. We learn from our Megilla, that Moses 
Maimonides was a person of historical significance, who had a great 
and salutary influence upon the affairs of his co-religionists in Egypt. 
Was it his position as Saladin’s physician which enabled him to gain 
the ear of that ruler in favour of his brethren? In every way, it 
must be attributed to his interference that Sar Shalom was driven 
from his position, and that the oppression, which weighed down 
the Egyptian Jews, was relieved. 

But unfortunately, another piece is missing in an important passage 
of our text. It is clear that the continuity of the narrative is inter- 
rupted on p. 547, 1. 2, where the circumstances connected with the 
change in the conditions of the Egyptian Jews, brought about by 
Maimonides, were narrated. It may have been at that time that 
Maimonides was offered the dignity of Nagid, which he refused to 
accept. 

Instead of the important piece, which is lost, we get, from p. 547, 
1. 16 to p. 5481, 1. 2 from the bottom, a leaf from a Makame, which 
has simply blundered into that place. Neubauer's proofs of Sutta’s 
Rabbinical learning (p. 543) are, therefore, only a quid pro quo. 

Sar Shalom Halevi, as Sutta was probably called when a Nagid 
(p. 555, App. II), soon enjoyed the assistance of a son, who became 
his master in all the arts of tyranny, and the practices of a pasha. 
Denunciations, the like of which were never before heard of, were 
of everyday occurrence; men of spotless reputation denounced as 
spies and enemies of the Sultan, and put to death. Egypt must at 
that time have presented a shocking picture of Jewish communal 
life. The communities, in their despair, had recourse to excommuni- 
cation. The Nagid and his son, whose duty it was to manage Jewish 
affairs and to protect their brethren, were proscribed as informers. 
But mere excommunication was not enough to arrest the evil; till 
at last R. Isaac took matters into his hands, and led a deputation 
from the Jewish communities before the Sultan Saladin, to whom 
they described their unendurable position, and thus brought about the 
downfall of Sar Shalom and his son. Further information about this 
R. Isaac can only be expected when further documents on the subject 
have been discovered. 

Karlsbad. D. KAUFMANN. 


1 P. 548, 1. 6, I read wana: 1. 9 anYM AN: Now ADIT MT; 1. 24 NIM. 
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A JEW IN THE SERVICE OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY IN 1601. 


IT is well known that many of the great navigators and discoverers 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries were under great 
obligations to the knowledge, linguistic and mathematical, of Jews. 
Jehuda Cresques was director of Prince Henry the Navigator's School 
of Navigation at Sagres. Columbus constantly used on his voyages 
the astronomical tables of the Jewish mathematician, Abraham 
Zacuto of Salamanca, and took with him as interpreter on his first 
voyage to America a recently baptized Jew. Vasco da Gama owed 
much to the scientific knowledge of Zacuto, and something to the 
skill and experience of the well-known Jewish pilot who, when 
compelled to undergo baptism, adopted the name of Gaspar da Gama. 
D’ Albuquerque habitually employed Jewish interpreters}. 

It is less well known, and, indeed, the fact has, I believe, escaped 
the notice of writers on the “middle period” of Anglo-Jewish history, 
i.e. the period between the expulsion of the Jews from England by 
Edward I and their constitutional recall under Cromwell, that a Jew, 
settled in England and well acquainted with the English language, 
though not of English birth, took part in the most important English 
expedition by sea of the reign of Elizabeth, viz. the first voyage of 
the East India Company. The object of this voyage was the estab- 
lishment of trading relations with the East Indies, a name which 
included not only India proper but also the Malay Archipelago. The 
importance of securing the services of an interpreter competent to 
carry on negotiations with the native rulers was well known to the 
leaders of the expedition, and to the adventurers who had sent them 
forth, more especially since John Davis, the great navigator, who 
went out as chief pilot of the fleet, was able, as a result of his former 
experience in the East, to inform them of the warlike power and 
disposition of the Sultan of Achen, the greatest kingdom in Sumatra, 
and of his willingness to enter into friendly relations with English 
traders if properly approached. Fortunately, Captain James Lan- 
caster, the commander of the expedition, had as body-servant a Jew 


1 Kayserling, Christopher Columbus (New York, 1894), p. 115; Jahrbuch 
fiir die Geschichte der Juden und des Judenthums (Leipzig), vol. III (1863), 


PP. 305-317. 
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who had been taken by the English from the Barbary States, who 
had, during his long residence in England, learned to speak English 
well, and who was also familiar with Arabic, the language spoken in 
Achen. 

The five ships that had been entrusted to Captain Lancaster for 
the purposes of the expedition, sailed from Woolwich in February, 
1600-1, and cast anchor in the harbour of Achen in June, 1602. 
A few days after his arrival, Lancaster presented to the Sultan 
a friendly letter from the Queen, which, with similar letters to the 
other native rulers into whose territory he was likely to come, had 
been furnished to him on his departure from England. With the 
help of the Jewish interpreter, lengthy negotiations were carried on 
between Lancaster and the Sultan. In the end, the Sultan agreed 
to allow all English traders in his territory to enjoy protection, 
freedom of trade, and “freedom of conscience,” and gave Lancaster 
a letter to take back to Elizabeth, in which he confirmed the grant 
of these privileges. After remaining for some months in the neigh- 
bourhood of Achen, the English went to Bantam in Java and 
established friendly relations with the king; and then, with their 
ships laden with pepper, cloves, and cinnamon, sailed homewards. 
Thus was laid the foundation of British power in the East. 

The narrative of the English expedition makes no further mention 
of the Jew beyond the point at which it records that he acted as in- 
terpreter at Achen. For his subsequent history we are indebted to 
Francois Pyrard, the historiographer of the French expedition which 
set sail from St. Malo on a voyage to the East, three months after the 
departure of the East India Company’s expedition from England. Ac- 
cording to Pyrard, the Jew left the English ships at Bantam, carrying 
with him “twelve or fifteen hundred pieces of forty sols Spanish,” 
which he had stolen from Lancaster. Thence he went about from place 
to place, spending his money freely and marrying a wife wherever he 
stayed. At last he returned to Achen, embarked on a ship bound for 
Surat, disembarked at the Maldives, where Pyrard met him and learnt 
his history, and “came to make offer of his services to the king, under 
the pretext that he was a good gunner; but he knew nothing about 
it. He was well received at first; but when it was seen that he was 
a liar, no further notice was taken of him. Soon after, he fell sick 
and begged me to get his leave of the king; and I, making the 
request through the lord with whom I resided, obtained it with great 
difficulty. He said he was married in Guzeratte, and had a child 
there, which was partly the cause why his leave was granted ; though 
after he got it he remained three or four months longer, and spent 
the remainder of his money, and then embarked with the richest 
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merchant of Cananor, a Malabar Mahometan, and the greatest, man 
of that place next to the king.” 

Pyrard, it will be seen, had a great contempt for the Jew. He 
summarily describes hira as “the greatest scoundrel in the world.” 
It is late in the day to dispute this severe verdict, but it is only fair 
to point out that the very full quasi-official narrative of Lancaster's 
expedition does not say a word about the theft of the “twelve or 
fifteen hundred Spanish pieces.” 


India Office. B. LIonEL ABRAHAMS. 


AvtuoritiEs : The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster to the East Indies (Hakluyt 
Society), 1877, pp. 74-101 ; The Voyage of Francois Pyrard of Laval to the East 
Indies, the Maldives, &c. (Hakluyt Society), 1887, pp. 283-285. 


YaBBabiov: NOTE TO PAGE 51 ABOVE. 


IN my citation of this term from one of Mr. Grenfell’s Ptolemaic 
Papyri, I adduced that scholar’s view that Sa8Sabov means 
“Synagogue.” Professor Schiirer, however, in an article just 
published in the Theologische Literaturzeitung (Sept. 26, 1896, col. 522), 
offers an alternative suggestion which is very attractive. 

Professor Schiirer admits that the translation “Synagogue” is 
possible in the context, but he argues that as the document in which 
it occurs contains a list of personal names, it is probable that 
ZaBBahiov also is the name of a person. Nay more, it is the name 
of a woman. Female names terminating in cov are elsewhere 
found, as, for instance, Tarrov in a Jewish inscription at Phocea. 
(Cf. Reinach, Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. XII, 1886, p. 236 sq.) 
Reinach has noticed other instances. Moreover, there is evidence 
that the masculine form of the name was also current; thus 
ZaS8Baris occurs in the Corp. Inser. Graec., n. 9910 (cf. Schiirer, 
Geschichte des jiid. Volkes, II, 518). I might also point out that the 
name “Sabbatai” has always been popular with Jews. At least 
three Talmudical Rabbis bear the name, and in the Middle Ages 
it was even more common. (See e.g. the Index to Dr. Neubauer’s 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, vol. 11.) In modern times the name is 
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often used in the form “Sheftel,” though the Hebrew form acquired 
unhappy notoriety in the person of Sabbatai Zevi. 

I need hardly add that Professor Schiirer’s view as to the meaning 
of SaB88abcov does not in the least vitiate the argument founded 
above (p. 51) regarding the existence of Jews in the Fayyum, during’: 


the reigns of the early Ptolemies. 
I, ABRAHAMS. 





